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ABSTRACT 

A comprehensive report on Office of Education 
programs is provided in this evaluation of the programs for the 1974 
fiscal year (FY). This report also updates and extends the FY 1973 
report and provides additional information from 1974 program 
operations and monitoring activities. The status of the evaluation 
function itself is breifly discussed; a general overview is made of 
the effectiveness of the Office of Education programs^ and short 
evaluation reports are provided for each of the educational programs 
and legislative titles. These reports appear under the following 
categories of programs: Elementary and Secondary SCucation Programs, 
Education for the Handicapped Programs, Vocational and Adult 
Education Programs, Higher Education Progx:aras, Education Professions 
Development Programs, Library Programs, Educational Technology 
Programs, Special Demonstration Programs, and Indian Education 
Programs, The three principal thrusts of the Office of Education 
programs are seen as being: (1) equalizing educational opportunities; 

(2) improving the quality and relevance of American education; and 

(3) providing limited general support to selected educational 
functions and activities, (BJG) 
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Annual Evaluation Report, on Programs 
Administered by the U.S. Office of Education 

INTRODUCTION 

Background 

Section 417 of the General Education Provision Act -as amended 
by Public Law 93-380 dated August 21, 1974 requires that, ''not later 
than November 1 of each year, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, an 
annual evaluation report which evaluates the effectiveness of 
applicable programs in achieving their legislated purposes..." 
The legislation goes on' to specify in detail what the report shall 
contain. 

This legislation is not a new mandate but rather a revision 
and expansion of previous Section 413 of the General Education Provisions 
Act which required "a report evaluating the results and effective- 
ness of programs and projects assisted thereunder during the 
preceding fiscal year..." Since there was not sufficient lead time 
between the enactment of the new legislation and the new November 1st due 
date" to prepare the FY 74 report in a format to meet the 
revised requirements. Congressional Staff recommended that for FY 74 
the old format and reporting date be continued. 

This is the fourth consecutive year that a comprehensive report 
on all Office of Education programs is being submitted. It updates 
and extends the FY 73 report and incorporates the results of the 
evaluation studies completed during FY 74 (20 studies) as well as 
additional information obtained from program operations and monitoring 
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activities. The report covers Office of Education programs as of 
June 30, 1974 . Any program decisions, budget or legislative 
activities subsequent to that date are not reflected in this report. 

B . History of Evaluation in the Office of Education 

Systematic, comprehensive evaluation of Federal education 
programs dates back only to FY 1971. This was due to lack of appropriated 
funds for evaluation and technically qualifed evaluation staff prior to 
FY 1970. The FY 1970 appropriation 

of $9.5 million was the first important amount made available 
specifically for planning and evaluating OE programs, and a con- 
siderable tooling up effort was necessary to launch the first 
series of major evaluation projects. However, it was not 
until FY 1971 that steps leading to the present organization and 
process were initiated. The evaluation function was centralized in 
a staff office reporting to the Commissioner (the Office of Planning, 
Budgeting and Evaluation). The recruitment and training of a 
technically trained staff of evaluators was undertaken, 
and an evaluation planning process was started. In the four years 
that have elapsed since then -more than on^^ hundred studies have been 
designed and initiated (approximately 50 have been completed) , a 
dissemination process for distributing the results of evaluation 
studies to the Congress, 0MB, GAO, and the education community has 
been implemented, and a procedure to enable evaluation findings to 
influence the policy 'and management decision process (the Policy Implications 
Memorandum) has been developed. 
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The following table shows the funds available under the P&E line 
item for education, planning and evaluation for the period FY 1968 - 1975 



TABLE I 1/ 



FY 


1968 


$ 1,250,000 






FY 


1969 


1,250,000 




X 


FY 


1970 


9,512,000 


2/ 




FY 


1971 


12,475,000 


2/ 


1/ 


FY 


1972 


11,225,000 


1/ 


1/ 


FY 


1973 


10,205,000 


1/ 




FY 


1974 


5,200,000 


1/ 




FY 


1975 


6,858,000 


3/ 





1/ Does not include program funds authorized for evaluation of 

Follow Through, the Emergency School Assistance Act, nor program 
funds used by State and local education agencies for evaluations 
of ESEA Titles I, III, VII and VIII. In FY 75 an additional $3 
million was made available from various program set-asides to cover 
OE studies mandated by P.L. 93-380. 

2/ Does not include $5 million appropriated for grants to States for 
planning and evaluation under ESEA, Title V C. 

3/ Includes support for the Educational Policy Research Centers at 

Syracuse and SRI which was transferred to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education in FY 74. 

_4/ Excludes $1 million earmarked for NIE Planning. 
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C. Report Content 

The report contains descriptions of each of the 
programs administered by the Office 'of Education as of June 30, 1974. 
Included . in the description of each program is its legislative authorization 
its funding history, its purpose and operational approach, its scope, 
information about its effectiveness, current or planned evaluation studies 
and sources of evaluation data. 

Since not all programs have yet been the subject or formal 
evaluations, effectiveness information has varying degrees of "hardness" 
and objectivity. The best and most objective effectiveness data 
results from completed formal evaluation studies . Where these are not 
available, program operating data, audit reports, project director 
evaluations and reports and similar data are presented. The sources of 
these data are varied and represent the efforts of many units within the 
Office of Education as well as some organizations outside of OE. These 
include evaluation studies by OPBE and various contractors, data 
compiled by NCES, data from program managers, data from HEW Audit Agency, 
GAO reports, data from State and local agencies*, etc. The data sources 
are identified. In some cases, however such as a financial support- type 
program or a newly funded program little can be said about effectiveness.. 
Where applicable, this is indicated. In all cases every effort has been 
made to be factual, objective and candid. 
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D. Overview of the Effectiveness of QE Programs 

Over the years educational legislation has been enacted and 
programs created in response to a variety of interests and needs 
as perceived by the Congress and various administrations. Although 
•the approach has been piecemeal and directions have changed, the 
approximately 100 education programs or legislative titles can be 
grouped into three general categories: 

• Programs equalize educational opportunity for groups and 
individuals who are at a disadvantaged educationally by reason 
of socio-economic, racial, geographic, or physical and mental 
handicapping conditions. 

Programs to improve the quality and relevance of American Education 
primarily through research, development, experimentation, demonstration, 
dissemination, evaluation, and training activities. 

• Programs to provide limited general support to selected education 
functions and activities such as libraries. State education agencies, 
construction, developing institutions, vocational education, impact 

aid, etc. 
1 . General Conclusions 

The previous reports included a broad assessment of how well 
the objectives in these three categories were being achieved through 
the variety of programs devoted to them. Changes in the last few years 
have not been so large as to modify the overall picture, and in general, 
it was concluded that: 

Although the largest Federal thrust has been the 
attempt to redress various inequalities in educational opportunity, 
none of the programs individually or all the programs collectively, 
have yet succeeded in achieving all of their objectives. Nevertheless, 

.Er|c ^10 
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the programs in the aggregate seem to be making slow but substantial 
progress towards the goal of equalizing educational opportunity for 
all American citizens. 

The research, experimentation, demonstration, dissemination, 
and training activities have not been regarded generally as highly 
successful despite the fact that a number of successes have been 
achieved with individual projects. Congressional recognition of the 
shortcomings in the Federal educational R&D effort over the years 
led to the establishment of the National Institute of Education (NIE) 
and the transfer of most OE responsibility in this area to the NIE 
(Public Law 92-318, 92nd Congress - Education Amendments of 1972) . 
Only a few specialized R&D ef forts^'i^n the handicapped and 
vocational education areas remain with OE. 

• ^The provision of selected general support has helped 
schools and colleges in such areas as impact aid, construction and 
equipment programs, basic grants to States for vocational and. adult 
education, aid to land grant colleges, public library programs and 
the purchase of school and college library materials. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Programs 

Evaluations for most of the Federally supported Elementary and 
Secondary Education programs are underway and the results are now 
starting to become available. Most of the evaluation activities can 
be placed in one of five categories: 

(1) Studies which assess the impact of special programs for 
education of disadvantaged .j lldren; 

(2) Studies which assess the impact of school desegregation; 
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(3) Studies which assess the effects of efforts to bring 
about change in elementary and secondary education; 

(4) Planning studies to bring about change in education of 
disadvantaged children; and 

(5) Efforts to provide' t^echnical assistance to SEAs on 
evaluation matters. 

Assessing the impact of special programs for education of 
disadvantaged childre n. Since the Federal government began in the 
1960 's to recognize the plight of disadvantaged children, many 
education programs have been initiated at the Federal, State and local 
level. Most began without benefit of guidance from research on 
effective learning methods and have proceeded for some years without 
clear evidence as to their impact on children. Thus, one of the main 
purposes of evaluation in the area of elementary and secondary educati 
IS to provide such evidence both with respect to programs as a whole 
and with respect to individual State, school district, school or 
classroom approaches to education for disadvantaged children. Such 
information which is not yet generally available, is needed if there 
are to be significant improvements in either Federal or State and loca 
programs. 

The major on-going or recently completed evaluations in this 
category are the Compensatory Reading Study (focusing on ESEA Title I) 
An Impact Evaluation of the Bilingual Program, the Follow Through 
evaluation, the evaluation of the Emergency School Assistance Program, 
and the evaluations of the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) Basic 
and Pilot Programs. Each of these projects is aimed at determining 
the effect of program activities on cognitive and affective changes 
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in students. In the Compensatory Reading Study, for example, 

compensatory reading programs, which are offered to disadvantaged 

children are described and their effects on reading skill attainment 

determined through the use of pre-post measures on a national sample 

of children. Preliminary results indicate a growth trend in reading skills 

up to 1965 and a slight decline since- The study has also indentified a 

a variety of compensatory reading approaches and a number of unusually 

effective programs. Their effectiveness, however, does not seem to be 

consistent at all grade levels, but tends to be more pronounced at either 

the lower or higher levels - 

The Follow Through program provides a rough approximation to a 

large-scale experiment in education. Despite many problems, the 

program has fostered development of twenty- two compensatory education 

models and the preliminary results from a national evaluation of ten 

of these models suggests that some of the models may provide unusually 

effective means for remediating the educational deficits of disadvantaged 

children while other models turn out to be disappointingly ineffective. 

However, the main purpose of the program — to develop and evaluate 

alternative approaches to education of disadvantaged children — is 

being achieved and future results will amplify on the preliminary 

findings now available. 

(2) Assessing the impact of school desegregation programs . A 

second major Federal concern in elementary and secondary education 

has been to further equal educational opportunity through programs 

designed to help achieve successful school desegregation. Beginning 

with the first Emergency School Aid Program (ESAP-I) , evaluations of 

the major program components have been undertaken each year. A 

recently completed ESAP-II evaluation and the on-going ESAA evaluations 
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measure the impact of the Federal programs on racial climate in the 
schools and the acquisition of basic skills by students. The amount 
of desegregation taking place is not an issue since that is a 
precondition to the grant. However, the ESAA Basic and Pilot 
program evaluations provide an opportunity to determine the relative 
effectiveness of three types of educational intervention — desegregation,, 
desegregation in combination with compensatory education, and 
compensatory education without desegregation — in comparison to no 
special intervention in minority isolated schools. 

Findings so far indicate significant achievement gains by 
black male high school students, the very subgroup of .students most 
in need of improvement. The gains seem to be associated with improved 
race relations in ESAP schools. Further findings show that hiiinan 
relations programs were effective in improving the attitudes of white 
urban students toward integration and that race relations within a 
school have more of an effect on student achievement than the racial 
mix . 

(3) Assessing the effects pf. effort s to bring about change 

1 

in elementary ai>d sepondary education. Several Federal programs are 
aimed at .changing the traditional' ways in which schools operate, i.e., 
what goes on in the classroom, how the schools serve special ^target 
groups (e.g., the handicapped, non-English speaking, potential dropouts), 
etc. In some ways, nearly all evaluation projects in the elementary 
and secondary area touch upon the issue of change but several are directly 
focused on the matter. 

Several years ago, when concern about the apparent ineffectiveness 
of education for the disadvantaged was mounting, the lack of information 

ERIC 
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about the effects of large-scale, intensive programs was noted. To 

fill this gap, a study was initiated to review such programs 

as ESEA Title III and Title VIII the Dropout Prevention Program. 

This evaluation, the Longitudinal Study of Demonstration Education 

Programs, is yielding information about the impact on student 

outcomes of programs involving (1) a high proportion of students 

in the school, (2) a significant commitment of resources and (3) a 

departure from traditional classroom practices. It is thus a study 

of situations where LEAs have made relatively large-scale, long-term 

conuuitments to changing what happens in the classroom. Preliminary 

findings seem to indicate that innovative programs tend to regress 

over time to more traditional approaches. With regard to student 

outcomes early findings indicate different patterns of effectiveness 

for different SES ' s (socio-economic status), although it is too soon to 

generalize. 

Another study focusing on four Federal change agent programs 
(ESEA Title III, ESEA Title VII, Vocational Education Act Part D, 
and Right-to-Read) is looking not at effects on Students but on the 
factors which promote ox inhibit educational change. in addition, this 
study will make a more intensive examination of Title III and its basic 
strategy and will try to determine the degree to which projects are 
truly innovative, the proportions of projects which continue after the' 
Federal money phases out, and the extent to which projects spawn 
replications. The study is still ongoing, but early findings indicate 
that Federal programs and funds seem to have increased the rate of 
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adoption of new projects, but seem to have little measureable 
effect on student achievement. Study findings also seem to 
indicate that the interaction of the project with its institutional 
setting and implementation problems, dominate the outcome of change 
processes in the educational system. Thus, these need as much attention 
as the project itself. 

(4) Planning for Change in Education . Despite progress, 
American school systems as a whole are still not accomplishing the 
goal of equal educational opportunity. Achievement levels for 
disadvantaged children, on the average, are still lower than for the 
rest of the school population; dropout rates are higher; college 
entrance rates are lower, and so on. Nevertheless, there do seem to 
be some successful projects operating in some schools. Given the 
very large and decentralized nature of the school system, however, 
a major problem is how to foster the spread of successful programs 
and how to weed out unsuccessful ones. 

A major effort in this direction is the development of the 
Project Information Packages, detailed how- to-do-it descriptions for 
proven approaches to compensatory reading and mathematics. Development 
of six packages was completed in the spring of 1974 and a field test 
of the packaging concept was recently begun. The long range plans are 
to continue development and implementation of pacakges in 1975 and 
beyond through a new OE program established in FY 75. 

Another activity which grew out of an earlier evaluation of the 
Federal program to support desegregating schools (ESAP-II) is aimed at 
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identifying school programs, policies, and practices that 
contribute most to achieving and maintaining exemplary desegregated 
schools. Here again the goal is to provide information for use by 
principals, superintendents, and other educational policy makers 
who wish to advance the prospects for equal educational opportunity. 
Although an earlier feasibility report' was discouraging, a later 
analysis of data collected in FY 1974 suggested that there were 
schools exemplary in race relations at both the elementary and 
secondary level which may be able to serve as models. This is now 
being pursued. 

(5) Provision of technical assistance on evaluation matters 
Section 151 of Public Law 93-380 requires the Commissioner of 
Educat\on to become more active in providing guidance to States 
with respect to the evaluation of Title I. 

One project which began in FY 74 and will continue in FY 75 
will result in models for State Title I evaluation reports. An FY 73 
project is yielding, among other things, two documents dealing with 
evaluation of compensatory education. One is addressed to local 
education agencies and provides technical guidance (including particular 
evaluation models) for program evaluation; the second is aimed at State 
agency personnel and provides them with a guidebook for analyzing 
and making judgments about the effects of compensatory education 
programs based upon local evaluation reports. These on-going 
activities will contribute substantially towards the goal of 
providing States with technical assistance on the evaluation of 
Title I. 
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3- Evaluations of Educa tion Programs for the Handicapped ' ■ 

The programs authorized under the Education for the Handicapped 
Act may be loosely grouped into three , categories,' indicating 
variations in strategies of support: 

. Programs providing direct service. This includes the 
State Grant program, the Deaf-Blind Centers, the 
Regional Resource Centers, and the service functions 
performed by the Media Services and Cciptioned " Films 
program (includ:^ng the Information part of the 
Recruitment and Information activities) . 

. Programs which develop and demonstrate new technologies, 

... ........ ^ 

materials, 'or models for serving the handicapped. This 

includes the Early Childhood program, the Specific 

Learning Disabilities program, the Innovation and 

Development program, and the development of new media 

and materials under the Media Services prograjm. ' 

Special Education Manpower Development provides the 

support function of training teachers ^nd other 

educational personnel to work with the handicapped student. 

Across all categories, the general rol*e*of t^e Federal government 

is a catalytic one, whereby "seed" money is provided t© States and other ' 

grantees, in o3;der to stimulate increases in both'the quantity and quality of 

services provided by States. 

The evaluation strategy with regard to prog^^^ms for the handicapped 

has been to accomplish two objectives: 

1) to obtain objective data on the effectiveness of specific programs, 

particularly those which represent a major Federal investment of funds^ 

® f 18 
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2) to provide information of a broader, policy-relevant 
nature, which enables the Federal government to better plan for 
current and proposed programs for the handicapped. 

Efforts toward the first objective are reflected by evaluation 
of: the Aid-to-States program (EHA, Title VI-B) , the ESEA 
Title I set-aside for the handicapped in State-supported schools 
and institutions (P.L. 89-313), vocational education programs for 
the handicapped (VEA Amendments of 1968) , and special education 
manpower development (VEA, Title VI-D) . 

The study of the Aid to States program indicated that it has 
contributed to the expansion of State services, programs, and 
mandates for serving handicapped children. The most effective 
component of the program was the administrative set-aside which 
increased the planning capability. Less effective was the project 
component which failed to show a multiplier effect. 

The study of the Title I set-aside for the handicapped in 
State-supported schools and institutions is still on-going. A Phase I 
report indicates considerable inconsistency in the allocation of funds 
for different handicapping conditions and in the volume of services 
provided by different states and regions. 

The study of the vocational education programs for the 
handicapped found that the set-asides , to the extent utilized, have 
resulted in projects which would never had occurred without them. 
Students and employers found the program to be working well, and better 
than half the students completing the courses were placed in jobs. About 
one third reenrolled in school and only about 15% of the completers were 
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unemployed. 

The study of the Special Education Manpower Development program 
found that the program was important in attracting and/or retaining 
about one third of the student grantees in special education. For 
the other grantees, already committed, the program enabled them to 
obtain degrees sooner, or to obtain certification in a specialty area. ^ 

, As the specific program evaluations above have been completed, 
OE has begun to turn more of its attention to the second objective 
(providing information for broader planning and policy decisions) . 
To achieve this objective, the emphasis has been on assessments of 
resources for sub-groups of handicapped which have special needs. 
In the past, for example, a study of exemplary programs for the 
emotionally disturbed was conducted. Currently, an assessment of 
resources required to serve severely handicapped children is in 
process. This area has received subst.antial public and Congressional 
interest, and analysis is necessary before the Fel&eral role can be 
realistically defined. ' " 

Evaluation of Programs for Occupational and Adult' Education 

Occupational and Adult Education programs encompass Career, ^ 
Vocational, and Adult Education. The common purpose in all of these 
programs is to enable each individual to select*, and be prepared for 
an appropriate occupation and to be successfully employed, thus 
providing the Nation with an adequately trained work force. At present, 
the emphasis in Career Education is an orientation to a broad range of 
appropriate occupations and initiation of the individual selection 
process. Vocational Education on the other hand concentrates on specific 
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knowledge and training needed for selected occupations, and it 
includes both youths and adults. Adult Education concentrates 
primarily on those who are prevented from obtaining the benefits 
of successful employment at higher skill levels because they lack 
the basic language and computational skills necessary and/or a 
high-school diploma. 

Evaluations in the Occupational and Adult area have focused so 
far on studies to provide data on program effects, job placement, 
earnings and other impact information to determine what happens to 
students after they complete or terminate occupational training 
programs . 

The analysis of program effects encompasses several studies 
either recently completed or in process. Studies of the impact of 
programs authorized by the Vocational Education Act are incorporated 
in the Vocational Impact Project (VIP) • The findings indicate that 
vocational students do benefit from vocational training and they do 
experience a little more employed time than high school graduates of 
the academic curriculum. However, the study also revealed that labor 
market conditions were a greater influence on earnings than vocational 
education. Still in process is a longitudinal survey of graduated 
seniors which will provide data for comparisons of students exposed 
to three types of curricula, i.e., vocational, general, and academic 
curricula. Findings so far indicate that the Socio-economic status 
(SES) of vocational/technical students is lower than either the 
general curricula students or the academic curricula students. On 
various achievement tests academic students out performed other students 
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while vocational/technical students slightly outperformed general 
students. Female students outperformed males and whites outperformed 
blacks in all categories. In addition to the VIP studies a two-phase 
evaluation of work-study programs supported under Parts G and H, VEA, 
is ongoing (Phase I has been completed and Phase II was begun in June 
1974) . Phase I findings indicate that the program is keeping kids in 
school by providing them with financial assistance. However, the 
program is not related to classwork or vocational training and students 
are placed primarily in unskilled blue collar and clerical jobs. 
Finally, in the Adult area a study of the impact of Adult Basic 
Education projects has recently been concluded. Although this study 
did not cover all aspects of the State Grant Program, a key finding 
was that after 16 weeks in a class, the average student gained six 
months in reading and from 3 to 4 months in mathematics. About one- 
fourth of the students tested gained a full grade or more in reading , 
and one-fifth gained a grade or more in mathematics during that 
period. 
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• Evaluation of Post-Secondary Education Programs 

In FY 1965 the Office of EdjAcation budget for Higher Education 
amounted to $555.5 millior^ of which less than 40% was for direct 
student financial assistance programs. , Programs which focused upon 

institutional support were considered of greater importance. In FY 1974, 
che Office of Education budget for Post-Secondary Education 1/ 
amounted to over $1.6 billion of which 82.8% was available for direct 
student assistance. The shift in funds is indicative of the evolving 
Federal role. Currently, the prime Federal thrust for higher education 
Federal programs administrated by the Office of Education is that of 
enhancing equal educational opportunities to all individuals^ 
appropriate to their capabilities and desires, by helping remove 
financial barriers to access. 

In addition, there are two other objectives which, while they 
provide direct institutional support, nonetheless, are in direct support 
of the equal access goal. These include: 

Several programs which are intended to provide special services 
to disadvantaged students to strengthen their motivation to 
obtain a postsecondary education both prior to and after 
enrollment, and 

An institutional development thrust, supported by the Developing 
Institutions Program and work in the accreditation and eligibility 



V Eligibility was extended to students enrolled in proprietary post- 
secondary institutions with the Higher Education Amendment of 1972. 
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area, which is intended to ensure that students entering postsecondary 
education obtain a quality educational experience. These three 
objectives then form a "continuum of assistance": contact with the 
disadvantaged student at the secondary school level to help him prepare 
for and select an institution; financial assistance to help overcome 
financial barriers to attend a postsecondary institution; and in- 
stitutional assistance to' assure not only that the institutions can 
provide these students with quality educational programs but special 

1 

academic and other services to assist disadvantaged students to remain 
in and complete their programs. 

^- The Enha ncement of Equal Access by Removal of Financial Ba rriers for 
Students ^ 

USOE administered programs in FY 1974 accounted for only 31.3% of 
all Federal funds available for student assistance*, however, their 
impact was much greater. More specifically, since Federal aid is awarded 
on the basis of unmet student financial need, (i.e., total student costs 
less parent's contribution, student earnings, veterans and Social 
Security benefits, state and private grants, and all other income), for 
many students Federal aid represents the difference between being able 
to attend school and not going, while other needy students are now able 
to attend an institution of their choice. 

While it is .difficult to determine precisely how many individual 
students benefited from Federal postsecondary assistance programs during 
FY 1974, there is some evidence based on available studies. 2/ 



2/ Most funds for programs funded in academic 1973-74 were appropriated 
under the FY 1973 Budget since all funds, except loan subsidies and 
default payments, are for programs which are Eorward-f unded. 
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(1) Over two million students or one out of every five students 

in eligible institutions, x-eceived some type of Federai aid from an OE 
administered program in Academic Year 1973-74. 

(2) The average award from USOE administered financial aid programs, 
which included grants, loans, and work-study programs was over 
$1,100 per student. This is equal to about 40% of the revenue 
required by a typical dependent student in Academrc^X-.ear 1973-74. 
In dollar terms total revenue required averaged $2,750 per 
student. 1/ 

(3) Preliminary results of a follow-up study of borrowers under 
the GSL^ program indicate that both access to postsecondary 
education and enlarged choice of insitution resulted for participating 
students. Over 50% of the respondents indicated that either 

they could not have attended college (^0.7%), or the institutions 

4 

they selected (30.6%), had they not participated in the program. _/ 

(4) 

It is too early to measure the impact of the Basic Grant pro- 

V 

gram at the end of FY 1974.. Since Academic Year 1973-74 was the 
first year of funding, only a small amount ($65.0 million) was 
obligated the first year, and only full-time first year students 
were eligible. A planning study suggests that the BEOG program 
will enhance college-going for low-income students (the very 
population the program is targeted upon.S-^) both with regard to 
access to college and to selection. 



_3/ Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, Special 
Drop-off Survey,* October 1973. 
Drop-off Survey, October 1973.* 

V RMC Research Corporation, A Survey of Lenders and Borrowers Quarterly 
Report, #6, December 31, 1974, Washington, D.C. (OPBE Study) 

5/ Alan Wagner, "The Impact of Grant Aid on Higher Education Expenditure 

by Low Income Families: Some Implications' of BOG's," 1974. (OPBE Special 

2^ study) 
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Institutional Assista nce 

6/ 



There were two distinct types of institutional assistance programs 

^ I, 

operative in FY 1974; those that helped institutions provide specific 
types of services to students and the other, a more general institutional 
assistance which focussed upon improving the overall quality of 
the institution, 

(1) Providing Special Services to Students 

These programs were focussed upon the objective of motivating 
students to attend a postsecondary institution and to persist once 
in attendance.' The intent is to ensure that the non-financial 
academic and social needs of disadvantaged students be considered, 
and assistance given where possible to assure not only a fair 
opportunity for the disadvantaged student to enroll in the college 
best suited to his needs, but also assure that once in attendance, he 
can obtain additional assistance if necessary to complete a program 
of study. The Upward Bound and Talent Search programs focus upon the 
precollege student while the Special Services to Disadvantaged Student 
program was enacted to help the College-level student. / 

The FY 1973 Evaluation Report include.^ the findings of two studies 
of the Upward Bound Program, since there was indication that there were 
mixed results some success, some failure, the findings of these 
two studies with regard to the impact of the Upnaud Bound program a major 
study was funded during FY 1974 to study the impact of the Upward Bound 
program and the operations of the Talept Search pi;ogram. This is now 
in process. 



b/ Institution is used in a general sense and does not necessarily refer to 
an educational institution. 
_J/ The Educational Opportunity Center Programs authorized in Higher Education 
Amendments of 1972 was not operative during FY 1974; the reporting 
^ period for this report. 
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The Special Services for Disadvantaged Students Program, unlike 
the pre-college Upward Bound and Talent Search Programs is intended 
to aid students at the postsecondary level to complete their programs 
of tStudy. A major evaluation of that program was recently completed. 
A partial list of the findings follow: 8/ 

: In understanding student behavior and attitudes, race effects 
are more critical than poverty or physical handicap effects, with 
the implication that any efforts with the disadvantaged need to be 
particularly sensitive to the racial or ethnic backgrounds of the 
students served, 

Without adequate financial aid, low-income students are less 
likely to enter college, to succeed, or to be satisfied with their 
college experience. There are important differences 
in the degree to which financial aid of various kinds is known, 
available to, or used by the different racial/ethnic groups. 

The need for further research, and development activity with 
rigorous evaluation, is still evident — both for more definitive 
answers about the impact of programs, and the development of better 
intervention strategies. Better data, on individuals over time, 
needs to be routinely maintained, and more rigorous experimental 
designs, with better controls, need to be employed. 

The data suggest that whatever forces are in operation. to equalize . 
access to college for the poor in comparison to the non-poor, they may 
be v/orking more effectively for the poor white and the poor blacks , and 
less effectively for the poor Orientals, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Native Americans, and other ethnic minorities, 

0/ Davis, J,A. , Burkheimer, G. , and Borders-Patterson, Ann, The Impact of 

Special Programs in Higher Education for Disadv antaged Students . Princeton, 
nT?/. : Educational Testing Servi^^l975. (OPBE Study) 



. The presence of Special Services Programs and/or disadvantaged 
students on the campuses seems to be associated with a change in 
campus attitude toward the disadvantaged and toward their more general 
acceptance and accommodation by faculty, administrators and other 
students. 

. Of most importance, however, is the finding that the availability 
and/or use of Special Service programs, is not related to the success or 
satisfaction of the disadvantaged student in general. 

(2) Providing for the improvement of the quality of the educational 
experience . 

There are two programmatic thrusts in furtherance of this goal: 

(a) Direct Financial Assistance to Institutions (primarily through 
the Developing Institutions Program) and 

(b) Determination of Institutional Eligibility (through the 
activities of the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
Staff of the Office of Education) 

In brief, it follows that it is not sufficient to provide funds 
to students to overcome financial barriers to college attendance and 
success without also giving consideration to the educational experience 
provided by the institutions they are likely to attend. 
( a ) Direct Financial Assistance 

The Developing Institutions Program provides grants to those 
institutions considered out of the mainstream (i.e., underdeveloped) 
and serving large nimbers of educationally and economically disadvantaged. 
Last year's Evaluation Report outlined the findings on the most recent of 
several studies of this program. It suggested the program has had mixed 
success in helping institutions develop, however, the 
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study only considered the impact of Federal funds on program operations 
and not on the broader question of equal access, 
(b) Determination of Institutional Eligibility 

A second program- to ensure that students will receive a quality 
educational experience, centers around the activities of the 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff (AIES) of the Office 
of Education. Briefly, the main function of this staff is to certify 
which institutions are eligible to participate in Federal education 
programs primarily by certifying that the private and state 
accreditation bodies are effectively performing their stated objectives. 
It is assumed that if an institution is properly accredited that 
it offers its students a quality educational experience. It also 
assumed that these private and state accrediting agencies would 
effectively supervise their institutions and take appropriate action 
if an institution did not maintain itself properly. 

The role of the Office of Education and AIES then is primarily to 
accredit the accrediting agencies for eligibility purposes. An 
evaluation study 9^/ of these activities urges that the Office of 
Education consider other alternatives. The study further suggests 
that other steps be taken to help the student consumer be more 
aware of the products being offered by post secondary educational 
institutions, and that USOE program staff personnel take more 
positive steps to regulate their own programs. 



Harold Orlans, A Study of Accreditation and Institutional 

Eligibility, The Brookings Institution and- the Academy for 
Public Administration, Washington, D.C. , 1974. 
(OPBE Study) 
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Evaluation of Special Programs 

The programs included in this category are, with one exception, 
those which have been referred to in the past as developmental programs; 
the exception is .Indian Education. However, all of these programs can 
be categorized into one of two types of programs ~ (1) resource develop- 
ment programs, and (2) programs that deal with special problems. 

The categorization of these programs is not precise; that is, some 
components of the Library Resources program (e.g., the Public Libraries 
program) support projects which attempt to deal with special problems, 
whereas some components of the Right- to-Read Program are resource develop- 
ment activities. However, the programs are categorized according to 
their principal thrust. 

In recent years, all of the above programs have been analyzed in 
an attempt to determine whether or not there is a Federal role, and if 
there is, what that role should be. With the exception of the Right- to- 
Read, at one time or another there has been a suggestion that there was 
no appropriate Federal role for any of the programs. Some have been pro- 
posed for termination on the grounds that other higher priorities require 
fiscal support, others have been proposed for consolidation, and one or 
two have been proposed for termination on the grounds that other existing 
programs have the authority to provide the necessary support. Finally, 
two of the programs (Nutrition and Health and Dropout Prevention)' have 
been consolidated and lost their identity by legislative action in P.L. 
93-380. 
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Teacher training programs . The OE position is that Teacher Corps 
will be the primary vehicle for the Federal role, although some programs 
for special needs areas will be continued under other authorities, e.g., 
bilingual education teacher training and education of Indian teachers. 
Since Teacher Corps is proposed to be the main vehicle for the Federal 
role, current and future evaluation efforts in the teacher training 
area focus on Teacher Corps activities. A major study of Teacher 
Corps sixth cycle projects (all of which were projects for pre-service 
training) is being completed. Findings so far indicate that the 
prior background and training of Teacher Corps' interns is not a good 
predictor of teaching skills and attitudes. Rather it is the Teacher 
Corps training program which is closely associated with such training 
skills and attitudes. The study also found that program characteristics 
and the school and community setting were important influences on 
acquisition of intern skills and attitudes. 

The Right to~Read-program , has been a catalytic, demonstration 
program intended 'to stimulate a national effort to eliminate 
functional illiteracy. As such, there was expectation that it would 
have impact beyond the level normally expected for a program of its 
size. It is anticipated that this general strategy will be continued 
in the future. However, the Education Amendments of 1974 (P-L. 93-380) 
created the National Reading Improvement Program. Though this program^ 
as defined in the legislation, appears to be similar in goals and 
structure to the current Right-to~Read Program, there are some 

v., 

differences which may revise some current major program thrusts, e.g., 
the State Grants Program. 
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A recent study of Community-Based programs indicates that students 
in the program did achieve significant reading gains above the 
average. Similar gains were made by adults. However, adult gains 
required at least 100 hours of instruction before they became 
significant. 

Over the past year, personnel in USOE library programs have 
been engaged in an attempt to define the future Federal role in 
libraries. Current thinking is that the Federal government should 
disengage from service support programs and focus on efforts to 
demonstrate new practices and maximize the impact of existing 
facilities and resources through development of networking 
relationships. Recent studies have indicated that Federal library 
programs have been successful in aiding the education of special 
target groups and that the Federal programs have stimulated State, 
local and private support both for public and school libraries. 
The studies have also indicated that the Federal presence is 
important in providing coordination and direction to State and local 
efforts. 
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E. Highlights of Completed St udies 

During FY 1974, 20 evaluation studies were completed which provided 
new information about the impact or effectiveness of the programs 
studied. The highlights of these studies follow: 

^- Evaluation of the Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP-II) . 
The purpose of this study was to assess the effectiveness of the 
Emergency School Assistance Program in aiding the desegregation 
process. The study found that ESAP caused gains in academic achieve- 
ment for black male high school students. Desegregation places a 
great deal of strain on students of both races, but the study found 
that schools can ease this strain by having a staff that supports 
desegregation and helping desegregation proceed smoothly. The 
school environment- -and especially the principal's leadership-- 
appears to be able to change the way teachers behave toward black 
students even if teachers' personal feelings about race are not 
easily changed. This study apparently represents the first time 
that a major evaluation of- Federal education programs was carried 
out using the superior methodology of a randomized experimental de- 
sign. 

Evaluatio n of the Impact of ESEA Title I Programs for Migrant Children 
of Migrant Agricultural Workers . The purpose of this study was to 
meet the requirements of PoL. 92-318, the Education Amendments of 
1972, which directed the Commissioner of Education to conduct a 
study of the effectiveness of ESEA Title I a^ it affects the educa- 
tion of migrant children. The study findings indicated that migrant 
..students fall behind their non-migrant peers in grad'e level and in 
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academic achievement, with the lag being most marked in the third 
and fourth grades. The implication is that migrant students do not 
receive adequate training in basic reading and with math skills 
during the earliest years of schooling. The study also found that 
most migrant students drop out of school before the ninth grade. 
Only 40 percent enter the ninth grade and only IX percent enter the 
twelfth grade in contrast to a national norm of 90 percent and 80 
percent respei:tively . Although parents and students were satisfied 
with the special migrant programs at the elementary level, there 
were relatively few programs at grade 7-12 level and there was strong 

about their number, quality, and utility.^ The study in- 
dicated that much improvement is needed in the area of interstate 
and intrastate coordination of educational programs including the 
use of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) as a 
storage and retrieval system for information on migrant students. 
The funding formula also needs major imp i.ov6ment • since the present 
process results in numbers of children which are likely to be under- 
counte.d in many States. The present fixed allocations of funds 
derived from the current formula also tends to discourage States 
from increasing the count of migrant children on the grounds of 
"dilution of services". 

A Process Evaluation of the Bilingual Education Program, Title VII , . 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act . The purpose of this study 
was to collect desc^'iptive data about Spanish bilingual projects 
fupided un^er ESEV^ Title VII in order to provide information for 
program planning as well as a basis for designing an impact study of 
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the bilingual program (now underway). 

The findings indicate shortages of trained bilingual teachers and 
a lack of appropriate bilingual instructional materials. However, 
the often-cited shortages of bilingual materials at individual 
projects was difficult to reconcile with an impressive quantity of 
materials displayed or catalogued at the Dissemination Project for 
Bilingual-Bicultural Eaucation at Austin, Texas, and at the Materials 
Acquisition Project at San Diego, California, It may be that there 
are shortcomings in the dissemination and distribution processes 
that need attention. Other findings indicate that although Title 
VII is a demonstration program, little attempt had been made to 
replicate projects by other SEAs and LEAs. There was good informal 
exchange of information between projects, including visits, but 
project directors felt the need for more technical assistance during 
the time that the bilingual program was being implemented. 

^* The Demand for Facilities in the Postsecondary Sector 1975 to 1990 . 
The purpose of this study was to determine the need for postsecondary 
facilities in the near future. The report finds there is no crisis 
in postsecondary facilitieso If the study's low student enrollment 
projection materialized there will be adequate facilities to 1975 
and only minimal additions required after that to meet the 1980 peak 
in enrollments. If the study's high projection materializes, modest 
additions to space at roughly one and a half to two- thirds the current 
rate of commitment will be required after 1975. 

5* A Study of Title III of the Higher Education Act; The Developing 
Institution Program . The purpose of this study was to identify in- 
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dicators of institutional development which could be useful for 
determining award eligibility and to provide data on use of program 
funds for improvement in curriculum, faculty, administration, and 
student services in developing institutions. 

The study identified four states of institutional growth--l) the 
undeveloped institutional (small, weak, financially troubled) ; 
2) the institution with potential for growth (rational basis for 
expansion, promising financial condition, no major areas of de- 
ficiency); 3) the growing institution (sense of identity and mis- 
sion, viable size, financial stability; and 4) the self-contained 
institution (competent faculty and administration, financial stab^ll- 
ity, variety of disciplinary offerings, receptive to community and 
student needs). These characteristics are important in making 
judgments about awards « 

The study findings also indicated that the size of the grant was not 
significantly related to its impact on the programmatic development 
ot the institution. Continuity of funding produced greater gains, 
than intermittent funding at higher levels. . Presidential leadership 
has an important influence on grant impact. 

Evaluation of the Special Services Programs for Disadvantaged Students 
in Higher Education . The purpose of this study was to examine the 
effectiveness of the SSDS program. The study covered 12,000 students 
in 120 colleges and universities. These included both disadvantaged 
students of poverty origin and ^'regular" students in these institu- 
tions. Some of these institutions had the Federally- supported SSDS 
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program, some had similar intervention programs funded by non- 
Federal sources, and others had no program but had disadvantaged 
students in sufficient numbers to allow comparisons with the other 
two groups of colleges. 

The study found no evidence that the disadvantaged students were 
exceeding the level of performance, as measured by college grades, 
that would be expected if they had not experienced the program. 
Racial-ethnic group differences and institutional effects were found 
to have more influence on performance than program effects. Disad- 
vantaged student success at SSDS-sponsoring colleges was no greater 
nor no less than colleges without these programs. However, the program 
was successful in improving participant expectations to persist in 
college. It also improved their attitudes about academic and social 
success in college. 

A Study of College Students > The purpose of^.^his study was to continue 
analysis of the Current Population Surveys of the Census Bureau, in 
order to determine how student access to institutions of higher educa- 
tion has changed during the past seven years and also to determine likely 
enrollment patterns. For example, the data reveals that full-time college 
participation rates declined sharply between 1969 and 1972 with the 
sharpest decline being in all family income classes below $15,000. 
Private Accrediting and Public Funding. The purpose of this study was 
to examine the current accreditation process as a basis for establishing 
eligibility for federal programs. The study found many problems with 
the process, including: a lack of assurance about the integrity of 
many colleges despite regional accreditation, least satisfactory methods 
in the proprietory sector, and lack of protection of student interests 
by accrediting agencies. The study that alternative methods 
should be considered, and also that more attention should be given to 
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enlarging the State role in this process as well. In addition, the 
authors recoramend that more detailed performance or output informa- 
tion for all eligible institutions be made available for use by 
potential student consumers. 
9. Interest Subsidy and Loan Default Model . The purpose of this study 
was to further develop and refine the Interest Subsidy and Loan 
Default Model which was developed to allow for a more accurate es- 
timate of costs for planning and budgetary purposes. 
Equally beneficial was an historical analysis of the characteris- 
tics of borrowers and lenders. This analysis produced the most de- 
tailed profile of lenders, borrowers, and defaulters ever available 
for use by USOE. As a result, the types of borrowers and institutions 
most likely to contribute to the default problem were identified, and 
the scope and depth of the default problem became clearly evident 
for the first time to policymakers at all levels of government. 

10. The Federal 'College Work-Study Program: 

The purpose of this study was to: 1) provide detailed inform- 
ation on program and institutional participants; and 2) determine 
the effectiveness of CWS program objectives. The most important 
finding was that the primary goal of helping students from low- 
income families meet their postsecondary educational costs was be- 
ing achieved. However, only 25 percent of those students working 
were in career or course- related activil:ies, and although this is 

a secondary, not binding goal, the program cyuld be more effective 
in this regard, 
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Special Rate Allowan ces and Servicing Costs . The purpose of this 
study was to anaPyze for the Guaranteed Student Loan Program the 
the historical relationship between costs of money to lenders, actual 
Special Rate Allowances (SRA) set by the existing method, and the 
hypothetical SRA under a new method in which the SRA would be tied to 
an index of 90 or 180-day Treasury bills. The study also investigated 
the components of loan servibing by several different types of lending 
institutions and the actual costs of these servicing functions. The 
report made recommendations on both the method for determining the SRA, 
the feasibility of fixing a separate loan servicing fee, and other 
administrative aspects of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 
Assessment of Vocat ional Education Programs for Handicapped StudentS o 
The purpose of this study was to examine how well the program was 
functioning. The study covered 25 States and 92 projects. 

Major findings include: planning was primarily short-term, generally 
toward justifying projects; 93 percent of the funds were spent on 
direct services to handicapped students, and administrators agreed 
that, without the Part B set aside, very little vocational progranun- 
ing for the handicapped would exist. Two- thirds of the training was 
in non-skill training programs which were not intended to prepare 
students to compete in' the labor market; many were in pre-vocational 
programs. However, one-half of the programs did have a work experi- 
ence component although few "jobs" were training-related. While "main- 
streaming" was the general policy, 70 percent of the students we^,e„, „, 
in special classes. 
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The placement rate was good for men; women were paid less, worked 
less. Occupational ranges for women students were very narrow, 
most were trained in home economics, primarily non-gainful, and 
health services. In the case studies of five States in which 
students, completers, and their parents were interviewed, nearly 
all indicated that they were well satisfied. Dissatisfaction ex- 
isted primarily with those in sheltered workshops or institutions. 
Participating employers gave high ratings to handicapped personnel 
in nearly all work categories o However, non-par ticipating employ- 
ers were fearful that they would have to make many changes in their 
work stations (most were changes that participating employers did 
not feel were necessary). 
• Assessment of the N eeds of Handicapped Children from Low Income 
Fa milie s. The purpose of this study was to assess briefly the interactive 
effepts on a child who is both handicapped and from a low income 
family through a comprehensive review and analysis of the literature. 

review determined that 1) very few studies have taken as 
their principal focus the educational needs of low income, handi- 
capped children; 2) though there is somewhat, more information on 
the frequency of handicapping conditions in low income children, 
data are insufficient for Federal planning purposes; 3) the con- 
tractor was unable to discover any studies of educational programs 
specifically designed for low income, handicapped children. 
Evaluation of an Ai d- to-States Program for Education of Handicr.pped 
Children. The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the various legislative components of the State Grant Tro/.-am. 
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The study indicated that EHA-B has contributed to the expansion of 
State services, programs and mandates for serving handicapped 
children. The most effective component appeared to be the admin- 
istrative set aside of EHA-B which increased capability for plann- 
ing programs at the SEA level. Less effective was the project com- 
ponent of EHA-B; although project grants permitted local districts 
to develop innovative programs which would not otherwise occur, the 
impact of that innovation was largely restricted to the particular 
district which received the grant. There was not a significant repli- 
cation impact in other districts which did not receive EHA-B funds. 
The study hypothesized that the failure of EHA-B to produce a multi- 
plier effect could be traced to the nature of fiscal .support provided 
by the EHA legislation. The certainty of receiving a continuing and 
**non-matching" Federal grant lessens the probability that local 
districts will undertake such projects on their own. Consequently, 
EHA has little effect on changing local priorities in the allocation 
of r jn-Federal resources. 

A second problem identified is that the EHA-B per capita formula does 
not take into account the marked differences among States and local 
governments in their ability to pay for programs for handicapped 
children. Thus, the formula does not correct the existing situation 
whereby a child's chance of receiving appropriate services depends 
largely on where his family lives. 
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15. Assessment of School-Supervised Work Education Programs . 
The purpose of the study was to examine the different 
configruations of work education program to determine whether 
they are meeting their intended objectives. A stratified 
random sample of 50 work education sites indicated that 
cooperative education programs appear to be generating the 
most enthusiasm among students, employers and school officials 
because they meet the expressed needs and objectives of all 
groups. They were more likely to: provide students with 
job-related instruction; provide job placement services and 
have a high rate of job-related placements; and help students 
decide on an occupation. However, they were more apt to 
discriminate against students on the basis of student attitudes 
and more likely to restrict their offerings to students with 
rather conforming, middle-class behaviors. Work study programs 
appear to be meeting their basic objective which is to keep 
students in school by providing them with financial assistance. 
However, the report indicates, many work study students were 
placed in "rather boring deadend jobs that didn't challenge their 
capabilities, gave them no real appreciation for the world of 
work and failed to allow them to explore career interests of their 
own . " 

1^- Evaluation of the Availability and Effectiveness of MDTA Institutional 
Training and Employment Services for Wome n: 

The purpose of the study was to determine how effective the MDTA 
program was in serving the needs of women. The report provided 
findings from three sources: Re-analysis of data from the MDTA 
Outcome Study; a review of the literature; and case studies of. 12 
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skills centers. Female trainees were generally being trained 
in the same occupation of their last full-time job, health- 
related and clerical/sales occupations. There was evidence of 
stereotyping in the training placement of female enrollees — from 
the personnel involved in the training program and the female 
trainees themselves. However, follow-up data indicate that 
females were far more likely than males to use their acquired 
training in post-training employment (62% 'of females vs. 39% males.) 
Male trainees had more job alternatives available to them and 
were therefore less dependent on the training program. However, 
"female" occupations were generally below $2.00 per hour, while 
typically male occupations paid more than $2.50 per hour. This 
fact is of particular importance since the females in training 
were more likely than males: (1) to have dependent children; (2) to 
be separated or divorced, and thus be the primary support of the 
household. 

The Future of Educational Telecommunications: A Planning Srudy . 
The purpose of the study was to examine the future of educational 
telecommunications, including such separate delivery media as 
public television, instructional television, and educational radio. 
The study found that: 

Public Television will probably continue to develop 

as an alternative to commercial broadcasting, providing 

both a cultural and informal educational milieu. Since TV 

production is extremely expensive, the cost can only be 

tolerated through enormous audiences. 

The study suggested that first priority should 
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be given to the continued development of the distribution 
network, including such capabilities as color 
transmission r videotape recorders, and '*slave" 
transmitters . 



Instructional TV will best develop with internal cable 
distribution coupled with a variety of terminal recording 
equipment. This pattern does not fit what is currently 
permissable under EBFP» 

Educational Radio can expand its limited coverage by 
having each ETV station also operate a radio facility. 
The study also recommended that a minimum radio facility 
standard include high fidelity stereo transmission and 
that the requirements which prohibit support to stations 
with part-time or shared personnel be revised- 

The report concluded that the potential of educational 

broadcasting has been demonstrated. 

If only limited resources continue to be 

available, they must be allocated to produce the maximum 
impact. Primary emphasis must be focused on extended 
and improved transmission, while the funding of production 
capabilities must be balanced between the need for pools 
of talent and equipment and the desire for local activity. 
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18. Adult Basic Education , The purpose of this study was to assess 
the effects of the program on participants. The study of the 
Federally-funded Basic Education Program provided evidence that 
adults from 18 to 44 years of age with about 9 or less years of 
school do learn reading and math as well or better than expected 
over a given period of instruction. Most ABE classes met in 
school buildings t\ o evenings per week for an average of three 
hours per session and were taught by certificated teachers who 
had received additional training for working with adults and 
who did this only part-time. The participants reported their 
Instruction had helped them get better jobs- 

19. Evaluation of Community-Based Right-To-Read Program . 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate a random sample of 24 
Community-Based Right-to-Read projects drawn from the FY 1974 
population of 73 funded projects. Thirteen of the sampled projects 
serve "in-school" youth and eleven projects serve "out-of -school " 
adults. The evaluation objectives were: (1) to measure the 
improvement in reading achievement; and (2) to analyze the 
relationships between achievement and program, staff, and adult 
participant characteristics. 

The findings indicate that 66% of the schools sampled showed at 
least one month gain for each month of instruction, with 20% 
showing gains of 1 . 5 above for each month of instruction. Most 
successful reading gains took place in individualized learning 
situations using such techniques as tutors, teacher-aides, 
programmed learning, etc. In general, minority students (Black, 
Chicano and Indian) did not achieve gains to the same degree as 
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white students. 

20. Evaluation of the Library Services and Construction Act Services 
to Special Target Groups . 

The purpose of this study was to assess how well the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) has met the library needs 
of special clientele groups, i.e., the economically disadvantaged, 
ethnic minorities, the handicapped, and institutional persons. 
The findings and conclusions of the study are diverse, but not 
surprisingly, the study found that: 

a. Characteristics of successful/model projects include: 

adequate resources, e.g., personnel committed to the 
target group, appropriate facilities and materials 
State and/or local matching funds with a requirement 
to increase State/local support as Federal suppport 
^ decreases 

involvement of the target group in planning and 
providing the services 

adequate accessibility of the services to the target 
population, e.g. , convenient hours, transportation, 
publicity, etc, 

b. Special clienteles are unlikely to be served without a legis- 
lative mandate, i.e.. State/local policy makers endorse equal 
access but do not necessarily see that some clienteles'^o not 
have equal access without- extra effort by service providers. 

c. The report also found that: 

More projects are successful than unsuccessful, and 
fairly significant numbers of special clientele groups 
have been reached. Flowever, many important needs are no^t 
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being met, or are barely being met, even by projects 
judged successful. 

In many states it was evident that if Federal funds were 
not available, there would be few projects whatsoever 
for special clienteles. LSCA funds have been a critical 
factor in projects for special clienteles, and have 
provided the bulk of the funds being used for innovative 
projects. . . " 

F. Studies in Process 

In addition to those studies that were completed during FY 1974, 
over 30 other studies were in process. Following are brief 
descriptions of these studies: 
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1- A nalysis of State Title I Evaluation Reports . This study is analyzing 
and synthesizing the State Title I Evaluation Reports for Fiscal 
Years 1971-'74, in order to: (1) assess their quality; (2) depict 
changes over the years (including Fiscal Years 1965-70); and, 
(3) to use this information, in part to develop new and improved 
reporting systems which will yield comparable data at the State 
and local levels . 

Contractor: Research Management Corporation, Los Altos, California 
2. Evaluation of Titl e I Program for Neglected and' Delinquent Children . 
P.L. 89-750 amended ESEA Title I to provide ''payments on account of 
neglected or delinquent children." Payments go to State agencies 
which use the money to conduct programs designed to meet the special 
educational needs of these children. In FY 73, over ?38 million 
was allocated under this program and approximately 130,000 
children were served. The only analysis of the characteristics 

of the program was done in 1970. This analysis was part of a larger 
study on selected subgroups of pupils which resulted from the 1968-69 
OE Compensatory Education Survey. Thus the N&d' program remains the 
only major program under Title I which has not been evaluated compre- 
hensively at the national level; However ^such an evaluation was 
initiated in FY 74 and will be continued in FY 75 . 

Contractor: Phase I; Marshall Kaplan, Cans. and Kahn, San Francisco, Calif, 
Phase II: Subject to competitive bidding. 
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3. Develo pment of Project Information Packages. The "packaging'* study is 
addressing several problem areas identified by previous OPBE studies 
that attempted to identify successful projects in compensatory education^ 
First^ these studies revealed that there were no commonly-accepted 
criteria for identifying an exemplary project. Second^ there was no 
systematic effort or systematic mechanism, for disseminating infor- 
mation about those projects in a format that would be useful to 
practicing educators. Third/ there was little evidence (with few 
exceptions) of successful attempts at replication of exemplary 
projects. 

Consequently, this study had the following major objectives: 

(1) development of criteria for identifying exemplary projects; 

(2) identification of up-to-eight exemplary projects in compensatory 
education; (3) design of a project model and of a Project Information 
Package ("PIP") for each exemplary project; and (4) actual "packaging" 
of each exemplary project. 

A total of six projects have been identified on the basis of 
the criteria developed and have been "packaged" for replication in 
the field. There has also been considerable interest in and dissemi- 
nation of information about the process developed under this contract 
for identifying exemplary projects, and about the design considerations 
used in conceptualizing and developing the PIP*s themselves. 
Contractor: RMC Research Corp., Los Altos, Calif. 
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. Evaluation of the Field Test of Project Inforination Packages . Relatively 

few successful approaches in compensatory education have been identified 

and fewer yet have been successfully replicated at other sites. This 

effort examines the process by which successful education projects are 

replicated via a packaged model and will determine the 'riability of 

replicating exemplary projects in other school districts through the 

use of a Project Information Package. Results of the study will be 

useful in the formulation of strategies for the dissemination of 

successful education practices and products. 

Contractor: Standord Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Evaluation of the Impact of the Bilingual Education Program . 

This evaluation consists of three studies. The major study is an 

impact assessment of the Spanish-language projects in the bilingual 

education program under ESEA Title VII. There will be pre- and 

post- testing of approximately 11,000 students at 35 Title VII sites 

and 10 sites of other OE programs supporting Spanish bilingual projects. 

There will also be classroom observations and questionnaires as 

part of the effort to assess the impact of Title VII on participating 

students. These activities will be implemented during the 1975-76 

school year after a planning phase during the current (1974-75) 

school year . 

The other two studies are: 1) the study of projects involving Native- 
American^ Indo-European, Asian and Pacific Language groups which is ex»- 
ploring the issues, problems and accomplishments of Title VIX projects for 
students with home languages other than Sapnish and 2) the "exemplary 
study which is identifying and describing successful projects funded under 
Title VII or other OE-managed programs for school children. Both activities 

are being implemented during the 1974-75 school year. 1 
Contractor: The American Institute for Research Palo Alto California 
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6. Evaluation of Compensatory Reading Programs . This study is assessing 
the effectiveness of Compensatory Reading Programs supported by Title I 

and other sources of funds available for economically disadvantaged students. 
The impact on students' reading skill attainment and attitudes towards 
reading are being examined as well as the cost of services. 
Contractor: Educational Testing Service Princeton, New Jersey 

7. ESAA Pilot Program Evaluation . The Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
authorizes in Sec. 706(b) a Pilot Projects Program designed to support 
"unusually promising pilot programs or projects designed to overcome, the 
adverse effects of minority group isolation by improving the academic 
achievement of children." The primary objective of this study is to 
evaluate the long-term impact of the ESAA Pilot Program on a nationally 
representative sample of children in minority isolated schools in terms of 
their reading and mathematics achievement. The relationship between 
impact and policy-relevant input and process variable will be investigated 
in an attempt to determine variables that can be manipulated to improve 
the likelihood of program success. 

Contractor: System Development Corporation^ Santa Monica, California. 



8. Evaluation of the ESAA Basic Grants Program. The objectives of this 
study are: 1) to determine the overall effectiveness of the program 
in achieving goals and objectives specified in the Emergency School 
Aid Act; 2) to determine the relative effectiveness of different 
activities funded under the General LEA Grants Program and 3) to 
examine the conditions under which activities are effective 
Contractor: System Development Corporation Santa Monica California 
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Further Analysis of ESAP-II Evaluation Data . The objectives of this 
analysis are to clarify some selected issues regarding the -.tenth grade 
students raised by the evaluation report of the second year of ESAP This 
includes further work in exploring the causes of higher black male achieve- 
ment in ESAP high schools and the reasons for the lack of any such 
results for black females. 

Contractor: Rand Corporation, Santa Monica Calif. 
Identification of Exemplary Desegregated Schools and Evaluation of 
Determinants of Success . The purpose of this study is to identify school 
programs policies and practices that contribute most to achieving and 
maintaining exemplary desegregated schools. One of the major final ~* 
products will be a handbook describing such effective programs, policies 
and practices in non- technical language (although it will be based upon 
technical analysis plus site visits to schools) for use by principals 
superintendents and other educational policy makers 
Contractor: Educational Testing Service Princeton ,N . J. 
Longitudinal Study of Innovative Programs . This is a detailed study of 
the effects of large scale, intensive innovative efforts on the achieve- 
ment and motivational levels of the same students over a three year period. 
Most programs were initially supported by Title III ESEA and involve some 
21^000 students in 15 school districts. 

Contractor: American Institutes for Research Palo Alto, Calif. 

Evaluation of Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 . This evaluation 
will assess the effectiveness of Title IV programs regulations and 
guidelines, describe the activities and services provided by Title IV 
projects, and assess the utility of Title IV training and technical 
assistance as viewed by the school district personnel receiving 
assistance from' Title IV projects. 

Contractor: Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California 
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13. Further Study of Performance Contracting In Education. 

Previous studies have shown disappointing results In the short run 
In improving achievement In the basic skills through performance 
contracting. This study will look at longer-run results, Including 
"change-agent" effects that may persist beyond the contracting period, 
and review current performance contracting programs in California 
and Michigan, where considerable successes have been reported . 

Contractor: Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
l'^- A Study of Change Agent Programs . Education Change Agent Programs are 
sponsored by the Federal Government to Introduce or spread innovative 
practices at the local school district level (-i.e. Right to Read, 
Titles III and VII of ESEA Vocational Education Act Part D) . These 
Change Agent Programs normally offer temporary Federal funding. If an 
"inTKwation is successful it is_assumed that the district will continue 
and disseminate part or all of the project using other funding sources. 
This study is designed to determine what characteristics of the programs 
themselves, the innovations they support, or the districts that adopt them that 
lead to successful implementation and continuation. 
Contractor: Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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A Study of the Impact of Student Financial Aid Programs, Phase II 

The purpose of this study is to determine what happens to institutions of 

post-secondary education and their students when they receive federal 
student aid. Consideration will be given the kinds and amounts of 
federal aid, possible student responses and institutional policy changes. 
Part I: Design Study was awarded to the Higher Education Research 
Institute in July 1974 to be completed by March 1975. The contract 
for Part II: Data Collection and Analysis will be awarded 
in Spring 1975 for initial data collection in Fall 1975. 

Contractor: Higher Education Research Institute, Los Angeles, California 
Evaluation. of the Talent Search and Upward Bound Pre gyitms 

This study will be completed early in 1975. The evaluation of Talent 
Search is primarily descriptive: review and assessment of program 
operating methods and objectives, adequacy of project monitoring and 
validation of program output statistics. Conclusions will be drawn 
of program accomplishments and weakness and recommendations made for 
program improvement. The Upward Bound study is an impact evaluation 
of program participants in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
This study uses a control group of hj.gh school students so that valid 
conclusions can be drawn about program effects such as high school 
retention and graduation and college entrance. Recommendations will 
be made for program improvement. 

contractor: Research Triangle Institute, Research Triangle Park, 
North Carolina. 
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A Survey of Lenders and Borrowers Under the Guaranteed Studen t 

Loan Program . This study is expected to produce a broad variety of 

information on aspects of loan disbursement and repayment not currently 

collected from both lenders and borrowers. Over 750 lenders and 

5600 borrowers will be surveyed. 

Contractor: Resource Management Corporation 

Data Analyses- Loan Estimation Model . These analyses will primarily be 
focussed on regulatory or consumer protection issues, that is ^ the 
identification and further profiling of data relating to default 
collection and possible institutional fraud. It is believed that these 
analyses will provide further clarification and detail concerning 
what tvDes of institutions and students account for significant 
proportions of Guaranteed Student Loan claims. They will also 
indicate the characteristics of those defaulters who are brought back 
into repayment through collection efforts. 
Contractor: Systems Group, Inc., Washington, D.C 

A Three Phase Study of Student Revenues^a nd Costs 

The objectives of this study are: (1) to analyze the impact of the 
Basic Grants Program relative to the Supplementary Educational grants 
program on different types of students and at different levels of 
funding, (2) to analyze the differences which exist among alternate 
ways of viewing institutional costs, and (3) to analyze the allocation 
of campus-based federal student aid funds among different types of 
institutions. 

Contractor: The College Entrance Examination Board 
Washington, D.C. 
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20. Cooperative Education 

The purpose of the study is to determine to what extent and in what 
ways the purported goals of Cooperative Education affect each of the 
components of Cooperative Education students, institutions, and employers. 
Answers are being pursued' to questions concerning Cooperative Education 
effectiveness on student financial aid, more effective learning, career- 
education, etc. Methodology for the study includes a survey of literature,^ 
a small number of site visits and a questionnaire to Cooperative and Non- 
Coop students and graduates. 

Contractor: CONSAD, Pittsburg, PennsyX'vania 
21. A Comprehensive Study of the NaM'o nal Defense Student Loan Program 

Due to contractual dif f iculities (the contract was over a year behind 
schedule), the study was terminated. Althoug.: sor.e preliminary informa- 
tion was made available, r.o conclusive results can be dravm from the 
findings at this time. If the data base can be reclaimed, it may be 
possible to re-analyze the data. 
Contractor: Educational Testing Service 

Vocational Analysis of Firs t^Jear^ Fo llow-up Data of the National 
Longitudinal Study of the H.S. Class of 197 2. This study, which is 
part of c national longitudinal study of high school seniors is aimed 
_^3e5sing what is currently known about vocational program impact, 
and how well the State grant mechanism functions to implement the 
priorities of the 1968 Amendments. ' The study also is providing infor- 
mation on the career. patterns of high school graduates in the years 
immediately following their graduation and the factors offecting chose 
career patterns. A national survey is also under way to provide a 
quantitative desc~ription of vocational students outcomes and services. 
^ Contractor: Educational Testing Service; Princeton, New Jersey 
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23. Development of Evaluation Model for Career Education . Previous work 
evaluated Federally funded exemplary career education projects 
(Part D, VEA) . Tlie first evaluation model in career education was 
developed and is currently being field-tested by project evaluators 
in each of the States. Since the exemplary projects can be regarded 
as prototypes of career education the revised evaluation model gives 
promise of much wider applicability. 

Contractor: Development Associates , Inc., Washington, D.C. 

24 . . Project Metro: Effectiveness Data for Major City Secondary 

Education Systems . Project Metro was designed to examine vocational 
education practices and outcomes in twenty-two large cities . The 
first report was completed in the spring of 1974. The final report, 

will present and discuss further sutvey findings 
for the Class of 1970 academic and general program graduates. The 
findings will be presented in terms of such independent variables as 
school district population, individual cities, type of curriculum, 
race and sex. 

Contractor: Educational Systems Research Institute, Inc. 

25 . Longitudinal Impact Study of the Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps Program. 
This is a study of the Teacher Corps program to identify the impacts 
of the program on institutional change, trainee development, and 
classroom student performance . . The study is based on a 
sample of all sixth cycle programs and is aimed at pro- 
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viding useful information on program outcomes and operations for 
program decision-makers . 

Contractor: pacific Training and Technical Assistance 
Corporation, Berkelev. California 

26i Adult Education Special Projects . A study has been initiated to explore 
the national need for adult education and to determine how the AE Special 
Projects Program relates to this need. Since this Program has been 
Federally administered but will now shift to the States, special attention 
V7ill be given to providing information of value to them in setting up 
stronger programs. 

Contractor: Kirschner Associates, Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico and 
Washington, D.C. 

An Evaluation of Educational Programs in State-Operate d and State- 
Supported Schools for Handicapped Children . This study is assessing 
the impact of support provided under the provisions of ESEA Title I, 
as amended by P.L. 89-313. Impact is being measured in terms of 1) 
increased resources available to the handicapped children of these 
institutions, 2) the degree of increased quality of education programs, 
3) the degree to which children show improved outcomes, and 4) the 
degree to which Federal funds have a stimulator effect on State funding. 

Contractor: Exotech Systems, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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Study of Programs Serving the Profoundly Handicapped , 

Severely handicapped children, including those with multiple handicaps, 
normally can only obtain educational services within the context of ^ 
costly residential care institutions. Because of inadequate resources, 
many are unable to obtain any help. The objectives of this study are 
1) to determine the numbers and types of severely handicapped children 
receiving services, 2) to identify the types of services now received, 
and 3) to determine the type and quantity of services now received to 
meet the need. 

Contractor: ABT Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Federal Role in Children's Educational Television Programming 

This study was designed to provide comprehensive and current information 
about the state of children's television (CTV) programs nationally. 
This effort is not intended to collect new data, but 
to synthesize existing data complemented by limited new acquisition 
activities. Areas to be studied include: the economic aspects of CTV; market 
and impact analysis; examination of program alternatives; and alternative^ 
communication formats . 

Contractor: Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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Assessment of School Supervised Work Education Programs 
The second phase will provide a follow-up of the original study sample 
to determine what happens to cooperative education and work study 
students, whether they get training-related jobs, whether participating 
in work education programs increases their earning power or enhances 
their career progression to a significant degree beyond the experience 
of students who did not participate in these programs. A sample of 30 
secondary and postsecondary cooperative education programs in urban 
settings will document the growth, training opportunities,, strategies, 
and signif icanf^crharacteristics of these programs. Findings will be 
related to those of the first phase. 

Contractor: Olympus Research Corporation; San Francisco, California 
21 National Evaluation of the Follow-Throug^h Planned Variation Model . 

The evaluation of the national Follow Through Planned Variation Experi- 
ment has as its goal to determine from among 22 different education 
approaches those which are most effective in improving -^the academic and 
affective gains of disadvantaged low-income children in grades K-3 as 
well as noting the impact on parents and school systems. The evaluation 
process which started in 1969, will continue as presently designed through 
school year 1975-76 with an interim analysis produced each year. 

Contractor: Data Collection - Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California 
Analysis - Abt Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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62 . Collection and Evaluation of Measures of Functional Adult Litera cy 
For needs assessment and evaluation purposes the U S Office of 
Education is attempting to identify the best criterion-referenced 
measures of adult literacy. The Right- to-Read program needs to 
be in a position to recommend the best of such tests to adult 
literacy projects for the purpose of assessing reading improvement. 
The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory is currently the 
operational headquarters for the Clearinghouse for Applied 
Performarce Testing (CAPT) . The purpose of CAPT is to establish 
a mechanism for rapid surfacing and accessing of applied performance 
testing and assessment materials for disseminating information 
about such materials, and for beginning to fill gaps in the 
availability and use of applied performance testing materials and 
procedures . 

The purpose of this study is to capitalize on the CAPT work 
and to identify and evaluate the utility of all criterion reference 
tests of adult literacy. 

Contractor: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon 
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G. Uses of Evaluation Studies 

As indicated, over the last several years a sizeable number 
of evaluation studies have been initiated and the results are now 
beginning to become available. Although many gaps in knowledge 
about program effectiveness still remain to be filled, on-going 
and planned studies are helping close these gaps in a significant 
way. More importantly, however, the study results are beginning 
to influence legislative, budget and program management decisions. 
Following are some examples of the use of these studies: 

1. Dissemination of information about compensatory education 
projects - e.g. the AIR studies widely cited in the literature - 
became the basis for brochures disseminated by Title I Office and 5 
packages disseminated by the Right to Read Program. These are 
probably the best source of evidence that some things work and are 
among the strongest evidence cited in an- HEW "White Paper" on 
compensatory education. 

2. The findings of an evaluation of the Community-Based Right- 
to-Read Program conducted by Pacific Training and Technical Assistance 
Corporation, Berkeley, California made significant contributions to the 
guidelines for the establishment of reading academies for adult 
illiterates. Legislative provision for such academies is found in 
Section 7*23, Title VII, P.L. 93-380. Following are some of the 
findings which are reflected in the guidelines: 

a) Adult illiterates need intensive and consistent instruction 
over time on a one-to-one basis rather than by means of 
group instruction. 
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b) Adult illiterate reading programs must provide supportive 
services to facilitate consistent attendance at scheduled 
reading sessions. Such supportive services are transpor- 
tation, child care, and referral to welfare agencies for 
financial aid and health care. 

c) Mechanisms must provide for. obtaining greater male partici- 
pation in the program. Males were definitely under repre- 
sented in the evaluated projects. It was found that 
participating males improved their reading performance as 
much as did female participant^. 

3, A study of the bilingual program found that two major problem 

areas in bilingual education are a severe shortage of trained teachers 

i 

■ i 

and a perceived lack at the project level of adequate bilingual 
cvirricular materials. These findings have had a major impact on 
the "capacity building" strategy in the Federal bilingual program 
through increased emphasis on staff development and traini..^ and 
on development of curricular materials. The proposed budgets in 
bilingual education reflect this thrust in the increased allocations 
for these two categories of activities. 

4. A Study of the Title I Migrant Education Program emphasized 
problems in the current fund-allocation formula and procedure, 
providing impetus to the conversion to data in the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System as the basis for full allocation. That conversion, 
authorized by P.L. 93-380, has revently been approved by OE. 
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5. The Project Information Packages ("PIP") study was the 
basis for a new experimental program approved by the Congress 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1975. The "Packaging" Program, will con- 
tinue the cycle of identifying effective projects in compensatory 
education, "packaging" these projects as guidance for replication by 
school personnel elsewhere, and field- testing the packages for improve- 
ments prior to dissemination. Part of the funds this year will support 
evaluation of the second-year field test of the Packages developed in 
the first PIP study. 

6. The several Title I "evaluations" (Belmont, AIR, etc.) have 
injected a degree of realism into the thinking about the compensatory 
education field. The evidence from the studies has dispelled some of 
the early assumptions about program success and generated concern about 
improving the program. These evaluations also have been part of the 
rationale for the decision to move to more concentration on basic skills 

7. A study of the ESEA Title I allocation formula forced considera 
tion of the hard trade-offs involved in changing the formula or leaving 
it alone. Many alternative computations were provided Congressional 
Committees in their considerations of P.L. 93-380 and the study did have 
an influence on the final legislation. 

8. An evaluation of ESAP-II established that the program had an 
effect on- student achievement for one important segment of the target 
population, black high school males. The findings about successful 
programs (especially human relations activities) were used to provide 
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guidance to program officers (via program bulletins to regional 
offices) for the FY 74 grant application review. 

9. In~house analysis of the Col^'inan study data - The analysis 
techniques developed are increasingly being used by social scientists 
as a way of drawing conclusions 'from large-scale data banks^ Some of 
the results were used by Moynihan in early conceptions of the Family 
Assistance Plan and also as a rationale for estad>lishing NIE and in 
developing' its research agenda. The study results also influenced the 
initiation of the ESAP program. 

10. A Study of the cost of college - At a time when all indica- 
tions suggested that colleges and universities were near financial 
disaster, the Cost of Colleges study identified the components of 
increasing costs as equally divided between inflation and lower 
productivity on the part of the faculty. Since faculty costs account 
for over half the cost of education, a substantial part of the increase 
in the cost of education could have been better controlled. The study 
influenced the Departmental position to allocate available resources 
primarily to finance students instead of institutions. 

11. A Study of Special Services fo3c* , Disadvantaged Students - 
While the full impact of the study has yet to be felt, USOB program 
staff has already revised program regulations to strengthen the 
evaluation component for individual projects. Further, suggestions 
for improved program operating procedures have also been included in 
the program guidelines. 
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12. Development of a Model to Study Alternative Student Aid 
Programs - This work and other work by small subcontractors contributed 

I 

to the development of an Enrollment/Student Aid Model which was used 
by the Administration arid Congress to project costs of the Basic Grant 
Program during the hearings for the Higher Education Amendment of 1972. 

I 

13. An Interest Subsidy and Default Projection Model - This study 
was composed of two parts, a historical analysis of program operations 
and development of the projection model. Impact of the study to date 
has been considerable. Results include: 

«) Identification of the magnitude of the default pro- 

; blems within the agency and consequent changes in 

I 

program operations, management, and staffing. 
I b) Use of the subject model for interest subsidy and 

default projections by budget officers. 

i 

c) Identification of the characteristics of the default 
experience by institutions, lenders, and borrowers 
and pinpointing of problem areas. Appropriate 
operational and legislative changes were included 
subsequently in proposed regulations for limitation, 
suspension and termination of lenders in GSLP. 

14. A Study of the Developing Institutions Program - From this 
study and' a series of smaller related efforts, the concept of the 
Advanced Institutional Development Program was advanced. Study results 
were also used as the program moved toward implementation. Among other 
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efforts/ the elements of a planning and management system were 
defined along with the methodology for selecting institutions for 
the advanced program. 

15. Evaluations of Performance Contracting and the Use of Incen- 
tives in Elementary Education - These studies had generally negative 
findings (with a few exceptions) in the sense of demonstrating educa- 
tionally insignificant gains in student achievement resulting from these 
approaches. The findings were widely publicized and served to dampen 

a growing but unwarranted enthusiasm in the educational community for 
these approaches. It is likely that without these studies many school 
systems would have initiated performance contracting and/or incentive 
projects. 

16. Analysis of Relationships Between Achievement Gains and Per 
Pupil Expenditures - This study failed to find evidence for the fairly 
wide-held notion that a "critical mass" ($300 per pupil) of compensatory 
education funds is necessary for significant education achievement gains 
among disadvantaged students- The study quieted the promotion of the 
critical mass position- 

17. A Study of Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility - Study 

findings have been made available to the Federal Trade Commission and 

several Congressional Committees. This* has aided in understanding the 

process establishing institutional eligibility for Federal programs 

and the limitations of using that process. New FTC regulation relating 

« 

to proprietary institutions were developed in part with the use of 
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findings from this study. Also proposed legislation to perform 
a similar study was apparently withdrawn in light of the depth of 
findings in this study. The study has also provided testimony for 
at least three Congressional committees. 
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INDIVIDUAL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF 

OE ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS 
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A, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Education o£ Disadvantaged Children 



L egislation 



Expiration Date: 



Title I o£ the Elementary and Secondary 
Education. Act o£ 1965, as amended 



September 30, 1977 



Funding History 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropr iat ion 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



$ 1 , 192 , 981 , 206 

1 ,430 , 763, 947 
1,902,136,223 

2 ,184 ,436 , 274 
2,523,172,905 
3,457,407,924 
4,138,377,672 
4,927,272,941 
4 , 182 , 509 ,627 
3,776,000,000 



$ 



1 ,192 , 981 , 206 

1,053,410,000" 

1,191,000,000 

1,123,127,000 

1-, 339,, 050, 900- 

1,500,000,000 

1, 597 , 500, 000 

1,585,185,000 

1,719,315,000 

1,876,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operations: 



Section 101 o£ P.L. 89-10, as amended through the 90th Congress, 
1st session states: 

In recognition o£ the speci£ic educational needs 
o£ children o£ low-income £amilies and the impact 
that concentrations o£ low- income £amilies have 
on the ability o£ local education agencies to 
support adequate educational programs, the Congress 
hereby declares it to be the policy o£ the United 
States to provide financial assistance ias set £orth 
in this part) to local educational agencies serving 
areas with concentrations of children from low-income 
families to expand and improve their educational 
programs by various means (including preschool 
programs) whicli contributes particularly to meeting 
the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children. 

Administrative responsibilities for Title I are shared by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, State education agencies (SEA's), 
and local education agencies [LEA's). USOE: (1) determines the 
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entitlements of counties and of State education agencies; 
(2) ratably reduces authorisations on tlie basis of Congressional 
appropriations; (3) distributes available funds to SUA s; (4) 
develops and dis seininat es regulations, guidelines and otiier 
liiaterials related to administration of Title I; (5) provides 
monitoring and technical assistance to SEA's (6) compiles fiscal, 
statistical, and evaluation data; (7) evaluates tiie results 
and effectiveness of the program; and, (8) receives assurances 
from SBA*6 that programs will be administered in accordance witli 
tiie law and the regulations. 

Participating SEA*s must assure USOE that they will administer 
the program in tlieir States and submit evaluatioii and fiscal 
reports as provided in the law and regulations. Administrative 
functions of SEA's include : (1) approval or disapproval of 
proposed LEA projects; (2) suballocat ion of county aggregate 
grants to eligible LBA's; (3) provision of tecimical assistance 
+ lea's (4) maintenance of fiscal records, and (5) preparation 
of fiscal and evaluation reports for USOE. 

In developing, proposing, implementing, and evaluating local 
projects, LEAs are required to identify areas impacted with high 
coxicentrat ions of children from low-income families, assess 
tne special needs of children in those areas, and design pro- 
jects tliat match available resources to identified needs. In 
addition to tiiese activities, LEA's must keep adequate fiscal 
records and provide SEA'switii annual fiscal and evaluation 
reports . 

Title I enabling legislation and USOE regulations instituted 
one of tlie largest Federal-State-local education partnerships 
in tiie Jiistory of United States education. The legislation 
autliorizes Federal financing of thousands , of separate, 
autonomous, local programs operated and administered by local 
school boards and approved by the State. USOE's primary role is 
to administer tlie program without exercising direction, 
supervision or control over tjie curriculum, program of instruc- 
tion, administration or personnel of any educational ins titut ioji , 
school, or school system. The intent of the law is to let local 
educational agencies- - tlie agencies that are most acutely awafe 
of the unique needs of local educationally deprived children- - 
design and implement projects that will match available resources 
to local needs . 
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USOii's strategy for administration and operation o£ Title I 
at the State .level has been to monitor tliose activities 
and provide technical assistance to the States as required. 
Similarly, moni^toring and technical assistance activities 
are the responsibility of 'SEA'*sand are i.iean"*' to insure LEA 
compliance with the letter' and intent of Title I regulations • 
USOE's monitoring and" technical assistance activities are 
a major component of the effort to improve ESEA Title I 
program operations at the State and local levels* 

Improvement o£ local project impact on participating students t 
is the goal of two additional strategies, namely, SEA project 
development/evaluation technical assistance, and USOE identifica- 
tion, validation, packaging and replication of local projects 
that have demonstrated their effectiveness for children. SEAs 
are granted up to one percent of tlie total State Title I alloca- 
tion or §150,000. whichever is greater, to monitor and provide . 
technical assistance to LEA's. 



Program Scope 

For the 1971-1972 school year the Consolidated Program « ' 

Information Report (CPIR) -indicated that 5,946,930 children 
enrolled in public and private sclxools* participated in. Title 
I prograiiis operated by local agencies. This represents 
approximately 12 percent** of all students enrolled in elementary 
and secondary education in tlie U.S. and roughly one- fourth 
of the school-age children residing in school districts that 
have at least one Title I eligible school. 

Ninety-five percent of the above Title I participants were 
public school students. The remainder (some 5 percent) were 
non-public school students wlio were participating in puolic school 
operated Title I programs. These latter students also represent 
approximately 5 percent of all non-public school students enrolled 
in elementary and secondary education. The public school enrollees 
participating in Title I rer)resent 12 percent of the total public \ 
school, enrollment. 



* This includes schools in districts for which the district 
has a total enrollment of more than 300 students. 

This represents a sliglit underestimate since the base uses 
1970 Census data and enrollments have declined slightly . 
since then. 
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Although Title I funds reach oc[ily 12% o£ the students in the U.S. 
they involve a much greater prjoportion o£ schools and school 
districts. Of some 89 , 372 el^^ientary and secondary public 
schools in the U.S., Title I funds are received by about 
52 percent of them. Similarly, ,of roughly 18,142* such 
non-public schools, some 33 percent have one or more students 
participating in Title I supported programs. About 60 percent 
of all public school districts in the U.S. receive Title I 
funds. 

The CPIR*^' also indicated that of the 306 , 594 children of 
Migratory agricultural workers, almost 76 percent participated 
in Title I supported Migrant programs. For some 4 5 percent 
of these participants, their migratory status was interstate 
in natiare. 

A recent survey of state operated institutions for neglected 
and delinquent children showed that in FY '71 some 91 percent 
of 5,500 resident neglected children and some 96 percent of 
50^ 000 resident delinquent children participated in Title I 
supported programs t (Neglected or Delinquent Children Living 
in State Operated or Supported Institutions Fiscal Year 1971, 
NCBS, 19 74). 

A total of 68,158 parents of children participating in Title I 
activities were involved in school district level advisory 
committees. A comparable figure for school leve 1 advisory 
committees is 87,600 parents. However , the greatest level 
of involvement is at the Title I project level with 446 , 835 
parents of participating children being involved in project 
related activities $ . 

Program Effectiveness 



Two recent studies' indicated that Title I allocation procedures 
provided additional funds to school districts with the greatest 
financial need (Berke and Kirst, 197 2; Johns, et. al . 1971). The 
latter of these two studies indicated that in the sample of districts 
studied, those with greatest financial need also had the greatest 
educational need, as evidenced by their puj^^,^ achievement test 
performance. 



These figures are for the 1970-71 school year. 
^ tlie CPIR universe data. 

I Roughly 60 percent of the funds were expended for instruction 
in basic skills. 

X These data are also obtained from the CPIR for the 1971-72 
school year. Since a par^t can be involved at more than r 
one level, these figures -are not mutually exclusive. 
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Debate about the overall effect ol Title I on the achievement 
of participants appears to be d .jiia ..ishing as a better under- 
standing develops of some of the g^jncral evaluation of issues 
involved.;; When' complete and thorough evaluation procedures 
are adhered- to and when test results are purged of the 
systematic artifacts introduced by the practices of test 
manufacturers, remarkably effective projects can be identified. 
When these two conditions are not present, as they seldom are, 
no useful statements can be inade' concerning performance of the 
project at the individual level, nor at a more aggregate level. 
However, other d^ta sources indicate tliat economically disadvantaged 
children, in the aggregate, still, perform well below their 
advantaged peers. Children of migratory agricultural workers 
fall progressively further behind their non-migrant peers and 
drop out of school at an alarmingly high rate at the higher grade 
levels. These conclusions are expanded in the following paragraphs. 

Though local Title I projects may encompass a wide variety 
of objective? information from the CPIR indicates that 62% 
of Title I funds were spent- for direct educative services 
[namely, language arts, culture, social sciences, vocational 
skills and attitudes). SI ightly' mor e than -half of these 
latter funds were used to support programs aimed specifically 
at improving the reading skills of the participants [National 
Center for Educational Statistic^ Bulletin No. 19, July 12, 
1974). Gi'ven this programmatic emphasis, it seems fair to 
regard improvement in reading skills as the best single 
indicator of program effectiveness, especially in the elementary 
grades. Indeed, most of the evaluative evidence in the 
individual State and local evalua'tion reports is comprised 
of reading test scores [Wargo, et al., 1972 ; Planar, 1973 ; 
Tallmadge, et al., 1974). 

There are two main sources of information on the effectiveness 
of reading projects: [1) national studies sponsored by OPBE; 
and, (2) State and local evaluation reports. For the first 
category, the results of two major studies are just now 
' becoming available and some discussion will be devoted to 

them. For the latter category, partial results of a newly 
initiated study concerning what can be learned from recent 
State and local reports and how they might' be improved will 
be discussed. 

The first s.tudy dealt with the effects o£ compensatory reading 
programs on student reading skill acquisition for a nationally 
representative sample of elementary schools. One aspect' of ■ 
the study attempted to give a brief historical overview, from 
extant data, of the growth in reading skills, of students over 
the past half century. The conclusions of this effort were 
that students of today are more able in their reading skills, 
as judged by their performance on standardized reading tests, 
tlian were their counterparts of 20 years ago or earli.er and that 
tiiere was a gradual improvement in reading skills over the 
forty year period prior to 1965 [F^rr, et al . , 1974). During 
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tiie past decade this tread luis ceased and a very slight 
decline may even have set in.* Possible explanations for 
tills decline were not given,. However,, the cumulative* 
effects of television and a relaxation of the degree of 
structure of tlie curriculum through open classrooms, 
individualized lesson plans and projects, etc. should be 
considered. A second aspect of this study showed that 
tliere were substantial differences among the 710 schools 
studied in the ways they approach compensatory reading 
and tliat it is possible to cat egorize tlie various approaches 
ia meaningful ways (Rubin, et al . , 1973), The tliird aspec~t" 
of this study deals witli t]ie effects of programs in 260 of these 
schools on their participants using pre and post measures of 
reading skill, and the relative costs of these efforts. 
Altjioagli only preliminary results are available on this 
latter phase a number of unusually effective programs have 
been identified. liowever, they do not typify any single 
approacji and tlie aature of their effect is usually more 
pronounced at the lower or at tlie highfer grade levels rather 
tlian being consistently effective at all of the grade levels 
studied (Trismen, et al . , 1975).** As of this writing their 
costs do aot appear to be different from many other approaches 
to reading, however, corroboration of this point must await 
tlie results of the complete data analysis (Dieneman, et.al., 
1974). An earlier study did find a modest positive relation- 
ship between Titl^e I per-pupil expenditures and achievement 
gains for reading projects in California schools that had 
heavy concentrations of disadvantaged children. However, 
there, was no evidence for the existence of a ''critical mass" 
of compensatory expenditures such that expenditures above a 
certain level resulted in pronounced improvements in reading 
tTallmadge, 1973). 

A second national study sought to identify, validate and package 
up to 8 effective approaciies to compensatory education so that 
sciioois in other locales could duplicate the projectsby working 
directly from the package (Tallmadge, October 1974). Some 
2000 projects were consiaered as potential candidates for 
packaging. Initial screening on three criteria, reduced this 
number to 136. The three criteria were that the program had 
to: emphasize, reading or math benefits; be oriented toward 



For corroboration of a comparable trend in England see 
Start (1972) , 

Somewhat similar results were found in a study of Follow- 
Through classrooms by Stallings (1974). 
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disadvantaged children; and, be evaluated more than once. 

Of the 136 survivors, detailed descriptive information could 

be obtained on only 103. Fifty-four percent of these were rejected 

due to inadequate evidence of effectiveness as determined by an 

exceptionally rigorous examination which included independent 

analyses of project raw data and on-site visitations. Hence, 

six projects were selected and their specific implementation 

requirements were packaged in what have come to be called 

"Project Information Packages'' . (PIP * s) . These six packages 

are now being field tested to see if results in other sites 

can be produced whicli are comparable to those of their 

original site , * 

When the effectiveness data for the above projects were being 
carefully validated (Tallmadge and Horst, 1974), some heretofore 
unrecognized effects of tiie practices of test manufacturers were 
revealed. Since these effects are dramatic in nature and have 
profound iinplications for the conduct of^H evaluations they will 
be dealt with in some detail here. 

iMany test manufacturers obtain tlieir "norm" data (namely, data 
on how a nationally representative sample of students perform 
on the test) during the middle of the academic year, about 
February. For many purposes including program evaluation, 
however, norms are desired so tliat one can gauge their students » 
standing relative to other students at the beginning and at 
the end of t]ie scliool year. To fulfill this need the manufacturers 
usually create "synthetic" norms by drawing a smoothed curve 
through the average or median scores for consecutive grade levels. 
This curve is then assumed to represent the growth throughout 
the academic year for a typical or average student. However, 
students do^not grow according to this kind of a curve. They 
may forget a great deal over the summer and may learn more 
during some periods of the year than others. Consequently, 
this smoothing procedure introduces systematic artifacts which 
can produce some of the following results depending upon the 
grade level involved: (a) project students can , show better 
tnan month for month gains yet never catch up with their more 
advantaged peers; (b) project student^; are virtually precluded 
from showing month for month gains or better since the typical 
or average student only gains two-thirds of a month per month. 
In addition, some test publishers break the nine month academic 
year up into three equal segments with all of the growtn occuring 
between segments. For example, starting with September 1st 



For more details on the nature of the field test see the 
evaluation projects described under liSEA Title III. 
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as tiie beginning of the school year, tliree montlis of 
growtli would occur between November 30th and December 1st and 
another tnree montiis of growch would occur between February 28 
and March 1st. As a result of these kinds of synthetic 
norms, a program that administers its pre-test late in the 
Fall and then post-tests early in the Spring will show more 
montii per month growth than a program that tests early in the 
Fall and late in the Spring, even though the latter program 
might be considerably more effective 'ciian tne former. Finally, 
tlie use ol grade equivalent scores, rather than standard scores 
or percentiles, was snown to systematically distort the 
amount of growtn even when real norms were available for the 
time period under consideration. As a result projects can be 
judged effective and worthy of dissemination, when, they aren't 
and pro j ect participants can be judged as catching up with 
their more privileged counterparts wlien they aren't. 
Or alternatively, on occasion effective projects can be rejected 
as being ineffective. The antidote to all this is to use only 
those tests which have real norms appropriate for the time 
interval under study [e.g., real Fall and real Spring norms) 
and to base the evaluation on standard scores and express the 
results in percentile ranks. ^ 

iiarly in FY *73 legislative activities suggested tliat Title I 
would retain its identity even if consolidation were to occur. 
Therefore, a study was initiated to see what could be learned 
from a critical examinatio]i of tlie information in recent State 
Title I reports [FY^s 71-74), how such results might have changed 
wlien compared with earlier years (FY's 69- ZO in Wargo, et.al., 
1972) and, to see how State reporting systems might be improved.*' 
Results from t]ie first phase of this study, which is concerned 
with the review of current and past reports, shows tiiat most 
continue to show a number of serious snortcomings wliich pre- 
cludes tiieir usefulness in making statements about the aciiieve- 
ment benefits of project participants at the state level. 
Most reports do not contain statistically representative data and 
^^^^ unrepresentative acnievement data which is presented is 
almost always expressed in terms of grade level equivalent gains. 
The data are unrepresentative, because many LEAs do not get their 
reports in on time to be used iji tne State's report and of those 



^ For example, by virtue of project participation students moved 
from tiie iSth percentile on the pre-test to the 30th percentile 
on tiie post-test. 

The new Title I evaluation requirements as set forth in t]ie 
Educational Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 9 3-380) make this project 
one of highest priority. 
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that do, the data are often incomplete and non-representative.* 
Hence, in preparing his report the State evaluator is forced to 
rely only on. the available data and this is a biased subset, 
of all LEA projects and their part icipants . '-^^ Almost all 
of tlie States report tJieir achievement benefits in grade 
equivalenr ^ains--a metric that capitalizes on artifacts 
introduced by the practices of test manufacturers, as outlined 
earlier. Vhe latter part of the study will focus on how these 
other probidas might be overcome. 

It the individual project level then, some highly successful 
efforts can be isolated. Usually, however, evaluation evidence 
is not adequate to permit judgments about project effect either 
because it is not presented or because it contains artifacts 
introduced by th^ current practices of test manufacturers. 
The aggregation of such evidence cannot, in turn, support 
inferences concerning tlxe benefits that accrue to the aggregate 
of participants. However, other sources oi evidence lead one 
to believe that in the aggregate economically disadvantaged 
children are probably still educationally disadvantaged. For 
example, recent results from tne National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (National Assessment Newsletter, 1972) indicate 
that economically disadvantaged children, as indexed by their 
parent's educational levels, race and geographic locale of 
residence, still fall below the national medians on I'caaing 
skills. Corroboration of tliese findings for children attending 
minority- isolated schools (50% or more of enrollment is non-white) 
was found as a result of achievement testing in a narioaally 
representative sample of such schools in Spring of 1973. Con- 
ducted to obtain baseline data for subsequent evaluation of tiie 
Emergency Scliool Aid Act, the findings were that the average child in 
grades 3, 4 and 5 performed at the 23rd, 18th and 19tji percentiles 
respectively, on reading acliievement ; and similar results were 
obtained for mathematics achievement (Ozenne, D. G., et al., 1974). 



Some States have used the Anclior test results to equate 
achievement test scores for grades 4, 5 and 6 (1974j. 
However, this practice is limited and will diminish as 
more manufacturers revise their tests. 

The direction of tJie bias is probably positive if one 
recognizes that children present at the beginning and end 
of the sc]iool year are more likely to be academical iy able 
tiian those who.leaxc^. 
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Until recently very little was known about the impact of 
either the Migrant or the Neglected and Institutionalized 
Delinquent Title I programs. Recently however, an evalua- 
tion study was initiated to remedy this latter deficit*, while the 
results of a Congressionally mandated study of the iMigrant 
program have remedied t]ie former deficit. A brief overview 
of the results of this study are given below. 

Section 507 of the Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L, 92-318) 
directed the Commissioner of Education to conduct a study of 
the operation of ESEA Title I as it affects the education of 
migrant children. To meet the Congressional mandate, site 
visits were conducted at 162 project schools in 72 school 
districts in ten States (California, Texas, Florida, Colorado, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio and^ 
Washington) which received more than 7 0 percent of the migrant 
program funds in 1972; 131 principals, 301 teachers, 150 teacher 
aides, 87 members of advisory committees, 395 parents and 435 
students were interviewed. In addition, ten noteworthy migrant 
education projects were identified and visited during the summer 
of 1973 for case study purposes. Analysis of tlie data indicated 
that migrant students and their parents reflect the values of 
the larger society in that they are supportive of the goals of 
the educational system, and parents share their children's 
aspirations for employment outside of the migrant stream in 
white collar and blue collar positions. Unfortunately, the ^ 
mobility patterns of migrant students make the task of providing 
them with an effective educational program extremely difficult. ^ 
Study findings indicated tluit migrant students tend to fall behind 
tlieir non-migrant peers in grade level and in level of academic 
achievement in the earliest years of school and, thereafter, are 
never able to catch up. They are also less likely to enter or 
complete a secondary school program. Whereas the non-migrant 
child has a 95 percent chance of entering the ninth grade and 
an 80 percent chance of entering the 12th grade, the migrant child 
has only a 40 percent and ah^ 11 percent chance of entering the 
nintli and 12tli grades , , respectively . 

The data from the evaluation study would seem to indicate the 
need for the identification and/or design of effective elementary 
and secondary programs which meet the specific needs of the 
migrant child, A coiabination of economic support, effective 
remedial work and a clear sequence of activities leading toward 
specific instructional and career goals, especially for the 
child at the secondary level, i-: essential. For the younger migrar 
child, enrichment experiences at tlie preschool level and an 
emphasis on basic skills in the early elementary grades 
is needed if the achievement cycle of retarded educational growtli 



* See the list of Ongoing and Planned projects. 
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and high drop-out rates is to be broken. Greater emphasis 
is also needed in the development and dissemination of 
effective programs which result in the acquisition of basic 
skills and reduce the isolation of the migrant child from 
his non-migrant peers. 

Case study descriptions of ten noteworthy migrant education 
projects indicate that they employ a number of educational 
techniques and administrative practices which deserve further 
consideration. Site visitors observed that most of the projects 
were characterized by the strong central leadership of the 
project directors and the personal dedication of the staff. The 
use of token economies to augment student incentives for 
learning, a specially constructed bilingual curriculum, mobile 
units designed to develop entry level occupational skills, and 
a series of transportable tapes and lesson plans to provide 
continuity of educational experiences are just a few examples 
of the noteworthy aspects of the projects described. 

The provision of educational services to migrants also depends- 
upon the implementation of effective recruitment programs ^ as in 
the case of New Jersey, and greater interstate and intrastate 
coordination. The Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
(MSRTS) has great potential as a storage and retrieval system 
for information on migrant children. It is likely that in the 
future teachers will be more s^^stematic in their enrollment of 
students into' the MSRTS, since it will be the basis for funding, 
but unless a periodic audit is conducted, student r ecords . ar e not 
likely to meet the criteria of accuracy and completeness 
necessary for their utilization as guides in the design and 
implementation of educational programs. 



Ongoing [0) and Planned (P) Evaluation Studies 

1 . Analysis and Synthesis of Recent State Title I Evaluation 
Reports and Devel opment of a Model Reporting System and 
Format 10 ) 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the State Title I reports 
for evidence of effectiveness, to examine trends in tliese 
relat ionsliips over time, and to develop standarized reporting 
procedures and formats which will provide for valid, reliable 
and comparable data at the State and local levels. This study 
was,, initiated just |)rior to enactment of the Educational Amendments 
of 1974 CP-L- 93-380). The new legislation makes this project 
one of highest priority and suggests tliat its scope slxould be 
expanded. The next project will accomplish this. 
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2 . Furtiier Documentation of Title I Evaluation Reporting Models, 
Their Teclinical Assistance Re q uirements and Design ofT 
Field Test [P) 

The purpose o£ this study is to build upon the results from (1) by 
having each SEA and a sample of tlieir LEA' s indicate the 
problems they would encounter in implementing the model or models 
developed in (1), and the technical assistance they would 
require to carry out such implementation. On the basis of these 
results a strategy for the provisions of such services will be 

developed. The study also provides for the design of a field test 

of these new reporting procedures. 



3 . A Large Scale Evaluation of Compensatory Reading and 
Reading Related Efforts in the Elementary Grades tUJ 

This study, which dealt with the effects of regular and 
compensatory reading programs on students in selected 
grade levels over a single academic year, is coming to a 
close this year. It has yielded a wealth of descriptive 
information on the nature and conduct of regular and compensatory 
reading programs and has isolated a number of effective^ 
approaches and practices. These latter results suggest that 
different kinds of activities are effective at the lower than 
at the higher grade levels (e. g., 2nd versus 4th versus 6th). 
Such results point up the need for a study of the sustained 
effects of different program strategies on the same students 
over a number of years. The following study is intended to 
fulfull this need. 

4 . A Study of the Sustaining Effects of Compensatory Education 
on Basic Cognitive Skills (P) 

The major purpose of this project is to isolate those sequences 
of educational experiences which are most effective in both 
reducing educational dis advantagement in the basic cognitive 
skill areas and in sustaining such reduction over a period of 
years. To obtain such information a tliree to five-year study 
of the same children and the programs they experienced over that 
time period is required. 

5 . An Evaluation of the Title I Neglected and Institutionalized 
Delinquent Program (Oj" " ~ 
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A study o£ the ways in which various aspects o£ this program 
might lend themselves to an effectiveness evaluation is currently 
in process. It is anticipated that various aspects of this 
study will be implemented during fiscal year (FY 75). 

6, Design of an Impact Evaluation for the Migrant Education 
Program of Title I [P] 

The most recent Education Amendment s (P . L . 93-380) encourage the 
Commissioner to use the Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
(MSRTS) for the Migrant portion of the Title I allocation. The 
accuracy of the data currently in this system thus become an 
issue of increasing importance. In addition, a recently com- 
pleted study of this program suggested that an impact evalua- 
tion utilizing pre and post measures miglit^be feasible ^e.g., 

according to their parents, 83% of the migrant children 
did not attend more than two schools during the academic 
year). To conduct an impact evaluation however, the MSRTS 
would provide one important vehicle for tracking migrant 
st.idents, and therefore, the accuracy of it^ data is also 
of importance for these purposes. Hence, the proposed 
study would examine the feasibility and costs of conducting 
an impact evaluation and as part of this effort, the accuracy 
of f'ne data in the MSRTS would also be examined. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data 

1. Crosby, R. et. al.. Presentation of National Estimates from 
the 1972 Consolidated Program Information Report (CPIR) 
Bethesda, Maryland, RMC Research Corporation, September, 1974. 
(Study Under Auspices of National Center for Education Statistics) 

2. National Center for Educational Statistics, Bulletin No. 19, 
DHEW/USOE, July 12, 1974. 

3. Nationiil Center for Educational Statistics, Digest of 
Educational Statistics ; 1973 Edition, Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. 

4. National Center for Educational Statistics, Education Directory 
1972-73 Public School Systems . Washington, D.C, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. 1973. 

5. National Center for Educational Statistics > Neglected or 
Delinquent Children Living in State Operated -or Supported 
Institutions Fiscal Year 1971 » Washington, D.C.. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1974. 

b. Berke, J. and M. Kirst, Federal Ai d to Educati on! Who" Benefits? 
Who Gove r ns? Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books - D.C. Heath, 
1972. 

7. Johns, R. L.; K. Alexander; D. H. Stollor, Status and Impact of 
Educational Finance Programs . Gainesville, Florida, National 
EducationalrFlnance Project , Voluir^e, 1971. 

8. Wargo, M. J. et. al. ESEA Title I: A Reanalysis and Synthesis 
of Evaluation Data from Fiscal Year 1965. through 1970 . American 
Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, California, March 1972 
(ERIC No. ED 059415). 

9. The Planar Corporation. Title I Reading and Mathematics Programs : 
A Compilation and Synthesis of Available Achieyementg Expenditure 
and Model Project Information , Washington, D.C, August 1973. 

10. The Planar Corporation. The Silken. Purse : Legislative Recommenda- 
tions for Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act . 
Washington, D.C, October 1973. 

!!• Tallmadge, G. R. , et al.. State ESEA Title I Reports: Review 

and Analysis of P^st Reports and Development of a Model Reporting 

System and Format — Phase I Content and Trends Analysis . 

Los Altos, California: RMC Research Corporation, November, 1974. 

12. Farr, R., l.Tuinsnan and M. Rowls Reading Achievement in the 
United States: Then and Now . Blooming ton, Indiana: Indiana 
University, August, 1974. 
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13. Rubin, D. et al. A Descriptive and Analytic Study of Compen- 
satory Reading Programs: Ehase I Report , . Princeton, N. J. 
Educational Testing Service, August 1973. 

14.. Start, K. B., Thirty Years of Reading Standards in England . 
Educational Researcher , ^1 (11) , November, 1972. 

15. Trismen, D. A., _et al. , A Descriptive and Analytic Study of 
Compensatory Reading Programs^ Final Report Volume I . 
Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 
February, 1975. 

16. Stallings, J. A., Follow Through Classroom Observation Evalu- 
ation . Menlo Park, California: Stanford Research Institute, 
August, 1974. 

17. Dienemann, P. F. , et al, ^ An Evaluation of the Cost Effective- 
ness of Alternative Compensatory Reading Programs - Volume I' : 
Cost Analysis : Bethesda, Maryland: RMC Research Corporation, 
September, 1974. 

'18. Dienemann, P. et^ al. Site Visit Reports for Summer Compensator y 
Reading Programs , Bethesda, Maryland. RMC Research Corporation, 
October, 1973. 

19, Tallmadge, G. K. An Analysis of the Relationship Between 

Reading and Mathematics Achievement Gains and Per-Pupil Expendi- 
tures in California Title I Projects, Fiscal Year 1972 . Palo 
Alto, ..California: American Institutes for Research, March 1973. 
(ERIC No. ED 071189). 

20. Tallmadge, G. K. , The Development of Project Information Packages 
* for Effective Approaches in Compensatory Education . Los Altos, 

California: RMC Research Corporation, October ,'^1974. 

21. Tallmadge, G. K. , and D. P. Horst; A Procedural Guide for 
Validating Achievement Gains in Educational Projects . Los Altos, 
California: RjMC Research Corporation, May, 1974. 

22. Horst, D. P. , et al. , Measuring Achievement Gains in Educational 
Projects . Los Altos, California: RMC Research Corporation, 
October, 1974. 

23. Foat, C. M. , Selecting Exemplary Compensatory Education Projects 
for Dissemination Via Project Information Packages , Los Altos, 
Califbrnia: RMC Research Corporation, August, 1974. 

24. Piestrup, A. M. , Design Considerations for Packaging Ef fective 
Approaches in Compensatory Education . Los Altos, California: 
RMC Research Corporation, June, 1974. 

25. Anchor Test Stu dy Equivalence and Norms Tables for Selected 
Re ading Achievement Tests (Grades 4, 5, 6). Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974 (Study under auopices of NCES) 

^ ^ OCT 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress Newsletter, 
Vol. V, No. 6, October, 1972. (Study under auspices of NCES) 

27. Ozenne, D. G. et al. , Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
National Evaluation; Achievement Test Restandardization ! 
Santa Monica, California: System Development Corporation, 
1974. 

28. Exotech Systems, Inc. Evaluatl nn nf i-hp impart- nf F.SRA 
Title \ Programs for Migrant rhilHrpn nf M-fgrarif Apri rnl f nrnl 
Workers. Vols. I - V. Falls Church, Virginia, January, 1974. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION- REPORT ON EDUC ATTON PROGRAMS 
Program Name : 

Supplementary Educational Centers a.id Services; Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing 

Legislation : Expiration Date: 

Title III of the Elementary and 

Secondary Act of 1965, as amended September 30, 1978 



Ftmdlno History; 



Year: 



Authorization* 



Appropriation 

$ 75,000,000 
135,000,000 
187,876,000 ■ 
164,876,000 
116,393,000 
143,393,000 

-146,393,000 
146,393,000 
146,393,000 
120,000,000 



1966 


$ 100,000,000 


1967 


■ 180,250,000 


1968 


515,000,000 


1969 


527,875,000 


1970 


566,500,000 


1971 


566,500,000 


1972 


592,250,000 


1973 


623,150,000 


1974 


623,150,000 


1975 


623,150,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Title III provides funds to support local educational projects designed to 
(1) develop exemplary, educational programs to serve as models for regular 
school programs and (2) assist the States in establishing and maintain- 
ing programs of guidance^ counseling, and testing. Under Title III 
legislation, an innovative project is defined as one which offers 
a new approach to the geographical area and is designed to demonstrate a 
solution to a specific need, and an exemplary project is one which has 
proven to be successful, worthy of replication and one that can serve 
as a model for other school systems. 



* An amount of 3 percent of funds appropriated is authorized for 
allotment to outlying areas, to schools operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and to overseas dependent schools operated 
by the Department of Defense. 

i 

■I 
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The underlying rationale for Title III has been attributed to the 
Task Force on Education, appointed by the President in the summer 
of 1964. The Task Force believed that substantial educational 
change had failed to take place not because of scarcity of new 
ideas and programs, but because the effort to innovate and the 
mechanisms to disseminate innovative ideas had been on a scale r^ar 
below the actual need. Title III, through its direct support for - 
innovation, was intended to help meet that need. 

Since FY 1971 the states have been responsible for administering 85 
percent of the Title III funds by awarding grants to local school 
districts, under this State Planportion of Title III. states Qualify 
for funding by submitting an annual State Plan to the U.S Commissioner 
of Education for approval. Funds are then allocated on the basis of & 
population formula. The only restrictions on the use of the St^te- 
administered funds are: (1) 15 percent must be used for pro3e-.s tor 
the handicapped, and (2) expenditures for guidance, counseling, and 
testing purposes must be equal to at least 50 percent of the amount 
expended by each State from funds appropriated for .fiscal year 1970 for 
Title V-A of the National Defense Education J\.ct . 

The remaining 15 percent of Title III funds, under Section ^6 
•administered by the Coir-missioner of Education. These discretionary 
funds also support local school projects, with awards based on the. 
potential contribution to the solution of critical educational problems 
conunon to all or several States. 

The Office of Education has atten^pted to f "^^^^^^^^^^^^^f 
and replication of exemplary projects through: (1) the Identification, 
Validation, Dissemination" strategy, (2) the development of a national 
diffusion network, and (3) the packaging of projects for installation 
and replication in other school districts. The identification - 
Validation. Dissemination" strategy (IVD) uses four criteria-innovative 
ness, effectiveness, exportability . and cost ef f ectiveness--to determine 
the success of Title III projects. Validated projects become part of 
a pool of exemplary projects for dissemination to other school districts 
The IVD stragegy has resulted in 191 validated projects: 107 in i\ I i 
and 84 in FY 1974. Twenty-nine Title III projects, identified and 
validated by this process have been cleared by the Office of Education 
Dissemination Review Panel for nationwide dissemination. 
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Under Section 306 a national diffusion network became operational^, in FY 1974 
with the award of approximately 87 grants. Thirty-three local school district 
that had developed a successful program received funds to assist interested 
school distrcits in implementing the programs. Grants were a.ls.o^awarded to 
54 additional districts to operate as facilitators - assisting districts in 
their states in the process of selecting a suitable program for adoption and 
acquiring assistance in implementing the program adopted. The overall purpose 
of the network is to assure the adoption of the most successful programs of 
the Office of Education by supporting efforts across State lines, in a short 
period of time, and at a fraction of the initial development cost . 

FY 1974 Section 306 funds supported yet another replication effort through 
awarding grants to 17 school districts for the replication and installation of 
six **packaged" educational approaches. The approaches are packaged in such a 
way that all essential components and implementation guidelines are suffiently 
detailed to enable school districts to replicate the total educational approac 
Fifty-three schools in eleven states began implementing the exemplary programs 
in the 1974-75 school year. 

Program Scope : 

In the State Plan portion (85%) of Title III 1703 demonstration projects 
that involved 7.3 million students directly arid 12.4 million students 
indirectly were funded in FY 1972. In FY 1973, over 1,600 demonstration 
projects that involved 7.0 million students were funded. Information on 
FY 1974 is not yet available. 

In the federal discretionary portion (15%) of Title III, 630 demonstration 
projects were funded in FY 1972, In FY 1973, 841 projects were funded, 
of which 451 were continuations and 390 were new projects. Most of the new 
projects funded in FY 1973 were concerned with reading readiness (355). 
The remainder focused on educational technology (24), projects for the 
handicapped (8) or national dissemination (3). In FY* 1974, the emphasis 
of Section 306 grants' (the discretionary portion of Title III) was placed 
on the dissemination arid . diffusion of successful educational programs and 
practices in areas of national concern. Of the 239 grants awarded in 
FY 1974, approximately 207 were awarded for this purpose; 32 were 
continuations. 

Program Effectiveness 

Because both the discretionary and State Plan portions of Title III 
fund diverse types of programs with a variety of goals, some cognitive 
and some not, it is not possible to assess overall program effectiveness 
in terms of students' achievement only. Studies which have been performed 
concentrate on assessing Title Ill's effectiveness as a demonstration 
program; that is, on whether projects are innovative; whether they continue 
after theusual three-year federal funding period, and whether they are 
disseminated to and replicated by other schools and districts. Although 
the data addressing these points is scanty, the evidence available suggests 
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that the State plan portion of Title III has been moderately successful in 
ahese aspects. Because Title III discretionary funds have only been available 
since FY 71, it is too soon to ascertain the extent of continuation of the 
projects. The importance of the innovative aspect of Title III is a concern 
of most groups associated with this program. Concern has been expressed that 
the program may be emphasizing services rather than innovation, and the 
President's National Advisory Council (Annual Report, 1969) reported that the 
original emphasis on innovative and creative programs was losing ground. Kearns 
(1969) substantiated that point of view. In later reviews, the President's 
National Advisory Council (Annual Report, 1971, 1972, 1973) found the record 
more encouraging on the basis of selected projects, but they recommended 
changing the title to "Title Ill-Innovation in Education" to bring this major 
thrust to the fore. 

Aspects of the continuation question have been explored in early years 
by Hearn (1969) and Polemeni (1969), however, the most recent and most 
thorough examination of this issue -was done by Brightman (1971). He studied 
projects funded between 1966-1969 ,• 1967-1970 , and 1968-1971 and-'^found that 
64.4% of the projects in the first group v;as being continued at least in 
part, 67.0% of the projects in the second group, and 76.0% of tHe projects in 
the third group — the average figure for all three groups was 67.1%. Further- 
more, he found that for all three-year projects which continued for some time 
after federal funding, 80.0% of the first group, 84.4% of the second group 
and 73.7% of the third group were in existence in the Fall of 1971. These 
data are summarized in the following table. 



Time Interval 



Percent of Projects 
Continued for Some 
Time After Federal 
Funding Ceased 



Percent of Those Projects 
In Column 1 in Existence 
In the Fan nf 1971 



1966--1969 



80. 0/0 



1967-1970 



67.09^0 



80. 4/0 



I96&-I97I 



76.0/0 



73- 7/0 



• 67.1/0 




in most cases on an expression of intent from other distric 
attempt was made in this study to verify that projects had, 
been adopted elsewhere in full or in part. 
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Ongoing and Planned E'valuation Studies : 

!• A Study of Change Agent Programs 

The Office' of Education has contracted with the Rand Corporation 
to perform a two year evaluation of Title III (both the federal 
and state portion) along with three other OE demonstration programs 
The first year of this study is nearing completion. Rand has 
analyzed survey data collected by a national sample of 289 projects 
in 18 states and has summarized the results of 30 case studies in 
25 school districts. These data will be combined and synthesized 
with data collected on federal program management. The final 
report was completed in April 1975. 

The second year of the study will collect data on projects whose 
federal funding has expired to assess the extent of continuation. 
The final report of the second year's- work is expected in the 
winter of 1976. 

2. Evaluation of the Field Test of Project Information Packages 

The Office of Education has contracted with Stanford Rese'arch 
Institute to conduct an evaluation of the replication of packaged 
educational programs. The purpose of the study is to determine- the 
viability of replicating exemplary education programs via an 
exportable package. Seventeen school districts that have received 
ESA Title III Section 306 funds to ijnplement a packaged approach 
are participating in the study. The study is to take place 
over a two year period. The first year of the evaluation will 
focus on the installation and' operation of the* packaged educationa 
approaches while the focus for the second year of the evaluation 
will be the impact of the projects on student achievement. 
Preliminary results are expected in the summer of 1975 while the 
final report of the field test evaluation is expected in the fall 
, of 1976. 
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Sources of . Evaluation Data ; 

I. Catalyst for Change; A National Study of ESEA Title III 
(pace): University of Kentucky, 1967. 

2 PACE; Catalyst for Change , The Second National Study of 
Pi-'^S. University of Kentucky, I968. - 

3. Hearn, Norman. Innovative Educational Programs! xA Study 
of the Influence of Selected Variables Upon Their . Con*- 
tinuation Following the Termination of Three Year Title 
III Grants . I969. 

4, Kearns, Doris. "The Growth and Development of Title Hi t 
ESEA , Education Technology^ May, 1969, pp. 

5 Polemeni, -Anthony J. A Study of Title III Pro.iects , .-^ 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (pTl. 83-531 
( 89-10) )t After the Approved Funding Periods . April, 1969* 

6. Norman, Douglas and Balyeat, Ralph. '^Afhither ESEA III?" 
Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1973. 

!• President's National Advisory Council on Supplementary 
Centers and Services. PACE* Transition of a Concept , 
First Annual Report. 19^9^^ ' 

8. The Rocky Road Called Innovation . Second 

Annual Report, 1970« 

9« Educational Reform Through Innovation , 

Third Annual Report, 1971. 

10. ^ Time for a Progress Report Fourth Annual 

Report, 1972. 

II. 1 Annual Report. ESEA Title III. Fifth. Annual 

Report, 1973. 

12. Annual Report, ESEA Title III , Fifth Annual 

Report, 1974. 

13 • i_ Innovation in Education , bimonthly reports 

14. Consolidated Program Information Reports (Office of 

Education reporting foirm for program data), (study under auspices of nces) 

15. Annual State Reports, ESEA Title 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT OM EDUCATION PROGRi\iMS 

Program Name : 



Strengthening State and Local Educational Agencies 



Legislation: 






Expiration Date: 


ESEA* Title V, amended 






June 30, 1978 


Section 104 of P.L. 93- 


-380 




Appropriation 


Funding History: 


Year 


Authorization 




1966 


25,000,000 


17,000,000 




1967 


30,000,000 


22,000,000 




1968 


65,000,000 


29,750,000 




1969 


80,000,000 


29,750,000 




1970 


90,000,000 


29,750,000 •• 




1971 


110,000,000 


29,750,000 




1972 


140,000,000 


33,000,000 




1973 


150,000,000 


38,000,000 




197A 


150,000,000 


39,425,000 




1975 


150,000,000 


39,425,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

1 Part A authorizes the Commissioner to make grants to stimulate and 
assist States in strengthening the leadership resources of their education 
agencies and to assist these agencies in establisning and improving 
programs to identify and meet their educational needs. 

Ninety-five percent of the Title V, Part A, appropriation is available to 
State educational agencies as basic grants. Of this amount, two percent 
is set aside for distribution to the outlying areas on the basis of need 
as determined bv the Coiranissioner of Education. The remainaer is 
distributed to the 50 States and the District of Columbia by a form.ula 
which divides 40 percent of the amount equally and 60 percent 'on the basis 
of the number of public school pupils in each State. The grants are made 
to each SEA on the basis of project applications. OE approval of these 
State Applications is required, following a determination that they confor, 
to the broad purposes of Title V. 

The remaining five percent of the appropriation is reserVed for special 
project grants to State edncation agencies to enable groups of these 
agencies to develop their leadership capabilities through experimental 
projects. and to solve ccmmcn high priority problems. 
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OE strategy is based upon providing technical assistance to State educational 
agencies to strengthen their capabilities to bring about desirable changes 
and improvement in State educational systems. 

2. Part B authorizes grants, beginning in FY 1970, to local education 
agencies to assist in strengthening their leadership resources and in 
establishing and improving programs to identify and meet the educational 
needs of their districts. 

3. Part C authorizes grants, beginning in FY 1971, to State and local 
education agencies to assist them in improving their planning and evaluation 
capabilities. Of the funds appropriated for Part C, two percent is reserved 
for distribution to the outlying areas on the basis of need as determined by 
the Conmissioner of Education. The remainder is allocated to the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia by a formula which divides 40 percent of the 
amount equally and 60 percent on the basis of the population of the State. 
Grants are made to State and local education agencies on the basis of appli- 
cations. All local education agency applications are submitted through the 
State education agency for review and recommendations. Federal funds may 
not exceed 75 percent of the cost of activities covered in an application. 

Title V, Part A, has provided formula grants to each State and outlying area 
since the Elementary and Secondary Education Act became effective. Part B 
has never been funded. Planning and evaluation activities authorized in 
Part C were initially funded under authority of Section 411, General Education 
Provisions Act, with flat grants to each State Education agency to assist in 
developing and strengthening their planning and evaluation units. Beginning 
in FY 1973, this activity was funded under authority of Title V, Part C, ex- 
tending eligibility for grants to local education agencies. . 

Program Scope : 

States are directing over forty percent of their Title V, Part A funds 
toward strengthening services provided for local education agencies, such as 
identification and dissemination of successful practices, planning and in- 
stalling up-to-date curricula in the schools, and improving evaluation 
strategies and administration. Thirty-one percent of the funds support 
administrative costs of the State agencies, and nineteen percent support pro- 
gram planning, development and evaluation. The remaining funds support other 
activities of the State agencies, such as accreditation, licensing, and staff 
development. 



In FY 1973 the State used their basic grant funds by object of expenditure 
in the following manner: - 

% of total 

Salaries 75 

Contracted services 17 

Equipment * 1 

Other* 7 



Includes staff travel; fixed charges (rent, insurance); supplies, materials, 
printing. 
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Special project grants under Part A supported 30 projects, which enabled 
State educational agencies to conduct studies and develop strategies and 
models for dealing with such problems as improving internal auditing; the 
State role and responsibilities in environmental education; the governance 
and structure of public education; State and local roles in accountability; 
and improved management of compensatory education, A major emphasis of these 
interstate projects is staff development. In 1973, 1,195 State educational 
agency personnel attended training workshops. In addition, two projects 
provided inservice training opportunities for chief State school officers and 
members of State boards of education. 

States directed their Title V Part C funds in FY 1973 to maintaining and 
strengthening their planning and evaluation organizational units in the State 
educational agencies. In FY 197A the States continued improving their planning 
and evaluation units. Ten States piloted models at local school districts, 
twenty^five States provided training in planning and evaluation for school 
personnel, and six metropolitan districts participated directly in establishing 
planning and evaluation units. Planning and evaluation grants were made to 
92 local school districts. 

The Title V program has enabled the State "to provide additional manpower for 
leadership and services with major emphasis in the past year on (1) development 
and extension of comprehensive planning and evaluation at both State and local 
levels; (2) establishment and- extension of regional centers to provide local 
educational agencies with a greater variety of instructional equipment, materials, 
and services and with technical assistance for the improvement of nauagement; 
and (3) Introduction of new areas of leadership and service, such as state- 
wide labor negotiations, school finance planning, and development of curriculums 
in new areas • 

Program Effectiveness 

The Title V objective to strengthen State Departments of Education poses sub- 
stantial problems' when it comes to measuring effectiveness of the program. The 
legislation suggests, but does not mandate, ways in which the States might use 
the funds to strengthen their education agencies. 

A recent inhouse study (HEW, State Departments of Education) reviewed changes 
in State Departments of Education in recent years and, while finding wide 
variat;lons in the quantity and quality of leadership services, reported emerging 
trends toward long-range planning, needs assessment, and establishment of 
priorities; improved coordination with related agencies at Federal, State, and 
local levels and with outside groups; development of new approaches to research 
and development; improved evaluation capabilities; and more emphasis on pro-* 
viding leadership and technical assistance to local education agencies. The 
study also reported significant change in the kinds and numbers of personnel in 
the State agencies. 

Another study evaluated the program in terms of its impact on basic institutional 
change in the SEAs (Murphy, 1973). In-depth case studies in three States, and 
a less intensive review of developments in six others, formed the basis for the 
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study. This a,tudy also found significant variations in the impact of Title 
V on strengthening SEAs from State to State, but the program helped fill gaps 
in services and management and enabled States to give more attention to some 
kinds of activities than they could have on their own. Expansion took place 
largely in traditional areas and did not stimulate SEAs into developing new 
roles and activities. The author concluded that this finding was more likely 
due to the way complex organizations behave with free money than to any parti- 
cular administrative shortcomings at the Federal or State levels. While this 
study makes important contributions to the theory of the institutional change 
process In bureaucracies, the small number of State agencies studied and the 
primary focus upon "institutional reform" does somewhat limit one conclusion 
which can be drawn from the study about the impact of Title V. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

None 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

1. Murphy, Jerome T. Grease the Squeaky Wheel: A Report on the Implementation 
of Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 , Grants 

to Strengthen State Department of Education. Center for Educational Policy 
Research, Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1973. 

2. Advisory Council on State Departments of Education. Annual Reports , 
1966-1970. 

3. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
State Departments of Education and Federal Programs , 1972. 

4. . State Departments of Education, State Boards of 

Education, and Chief State School Officers , 1973. 

5. Annual State Reports, ESEA V. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name ; 
Bilingual Education 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

Bilingual Education Act Title VII.'ESEA September 30, 1978 

Funding History : Year ; Authorization : Appropriation 

FY 68 $ 15,000,000 $ 0 

FY 69 30,000,000 7,500,000 

FY 70 40,000,000 21,250,000- 

FY 71 80,000,000 25,000,000 

FY 72 100,000,000 35,000,000 

F? 73 c 135,000,000 45,000,000 ll 

FY 74 135,000,000 2/ ^ 58,350,000 3/'^ 

FY 75 135,000,000 4/ 85,000,000 

Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The Bilingual Education Program, as legislated in Public Law 90-247 of 
January 2, 1968, has been. a discretionary grant program whose primary 
purpose is to provide financial assistance to local educational agencies 
to dev:=^lop and carry out "new and imaginative elementary and secondary 
school programs" designed to meet the special educational needs of 
children of limited English-speaking ability who come, from low income 
families. 



J./Of this amount, $9,870,000 was released and made available for FY 74. 
2/Plus $6,750,000 authorized for the provisions of Section 721(b)(3) of 
P.L. 93-380. 

3/Amount shown is after Copgressionally authorized reductions. 

J/Plus $7,250,000 authorized for the provisions of Section 721(b)(3) of 

^ P,L. 93-380. 
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Other authorized activities include research projects, the development 
and dissemination of special instructional materials, the acquisition 
of necessary teaching materials and the provision of pre-service 
training for funded classroom projects. 

Public Law 93-380 of August 21, 1974, expands the program's purpose 
and scope, and the definition of those children who are expected to 
benefit from the program. The law declares that "The policy of the 
United States, in order to establish equal educational opportunity 
for all children/' encourage the establishment an<i operation of 

bilingual educational programs at the preschool, elementary and 
secondary levels to meet the educational needs of children of limited 
English-speaking ability, and to demonstrate effective ways of providing 
instruction for those children designed to enable them, while using 
their native language, to achieve competence in the English language. 
Grants for this purpose may be made to local educational agencies or 
to institutions of higher education applying jointly with one or more 
local educational agency. 

A bilingual education project must provide instruction in and study 
of both English and, to the extent necessary to allow effective progress 
through the educational system, the native language of the children of 
limited English-speaking ability. Such instruction must be given with 
appreciation for the cultural heritage of those children. Again, to the 
extent necessary to allow the child to progress effectively through the 
educational system, instruction in elementary schools will be bilingual 
for all courses or subjects of study. Provision is also made for the 
voluntary enrollment, to a^ limited degree, on a regular basis, of 
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children whose language is English,, so that they may acquire an 

understanding of the cultural heritage of the children of limited 

English-speaking ability for whom the project is designed. The^ 

legislation makes clear, however, that priority for enrollment in a • 

bilingual project must go to the children whose language is other than 

English, and that the project must not be designed to teach a foreign 

language to Eng: - ih-speaking children. 

The focus of the Title VII program is on demonstration and 
developmental activities to produce model projects, trained teachers, 
and appropriate curricular materials which are needed to start 
additional bilingual projects. States and districts may then use the 
skills, strategies and materials developed with Title VII funds to 
install new bilingual projects supported with State, local, or other 
Federal funds (such as ESEA Title I). 

The Commissioner is also authorized to make payments to the Secretary 
of the Interior for bilingual education projects which serve children on 
reservations,, and which have elementary and secondary schools for Indian 
children operated or funded by the Department of the Interior. 

The Title VII program is forward-funded; consequently, funds 
appropriated and obligated in a given fiscal year are used by grant 
ard contract recipients in the succeeding school year. Fiscal Year 
1975 funds will support a program strategy during the 1975-76 school 
ye^r with a new emphasis on "capacity building/* involving increased 
expenditures on teacher training and on materials development, 
acquisition and assessment. The impending shift in program strategy is 
described in the following section of this report. 
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Program Scope : 

Fiscal Year 1974 funds available for obligation totaled $68,220,000, 

including $9,870,000 in Fiscal Year 1973 released funds, $50,350,000 

in the initial Fiscal Year 1974 appropriation, and $8,000,000 in funds 

under a supplemental appropriation. Those funds are supporting 383 

classroom demonstration projects, of which 200 are new starts for the 

1974-75 school year. The demonstration projects involve an estimated 

236,000 children, 'most of whom are in elementary school, at a total 

cost of $55,017,000, excluding in-service teacher-training costs. The 

projects involve 42 languages other than English, as follows: 23 Native 

American languages, 11 Asian and Pacific Islands languages, and 8 Indo- 

European languages. In addition, program funds are supporting in-service 

training for approximately 9,000 teachers and 3,645 teacher aides at a 

total cost of $6,817,000 and average cost per trainee of $547. An amount 

of $5,743,000 is being used for curriculum and materials development. 

Approximately $4 million of this amount is being expended at 6 sites 

specializing in materials development and acquisition. Further analysis 

of the 1974-75 projects shows approximately $48.7 million spent on Spanish 

bilingual projects, approximately $5.5 million spent on the 23 Native 

American bilingual projects, approximately $1.5 million on French projects, 

$.5 million on Portuguese projects, $.5 million on Italian projects, $1.8 million 

on Asian project.s, and approximately $9.9 million spent un "wul-ti-lingual" 

projects involving two or more languages, one of wnich is usually Spanish. 
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Program Effectiveness : 

It is appropriate to judge tUe effectiveness of the Title VII Bilingual 
Education program both in terms of its function as a demonstration 
program and in terms of the extent to which it is meeting the special 
educational needs of children who come to school speaking a language 
other than English. 

As a demonstration, one mission of this program is to build resources 
and set up Federally-funded projects which can then be adopted with other 
funds both at the original site and elsewhere, thereby spreading the 
particular educational practice beyond the boundaries of the Federal 
program. Although formal attempts at dissemination at the FederaJ. level 
are just getting underway, and although no projects have yet been 
officially designated as models for national replication, many Title VII 
projects are being visited informally by personnel from other schools 
interested in -setting up a bilingual project and some of these are 
being replicated. A process evaluation supported with OE funds 
(Developmental Associates, Incorporated, 1973) showed that 31 out of 34 
randomly chosen projects had received such visits and that 10 of these 
projects had been replicated, at least partially, by one or more schools 
in" general, therefore, it would appear that Title VII has succeeded as a 
demonstration in that, however informally, interest has been generated 
and models are being replicated. 
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In addition, by its very presence, the Title VIT prop^ram has provided 
visibility to the educational problems of a particular group of children 
who previously had been virtually ignored. Since Fiscal Year 1969, the 
first year that bilingual projects were funded with Title VII monies, a 
growing interest in bilingual/bicultural education has developed. 
Because of heightened awareness of and interest in bilingual/bicultural 
education, the special needs of children whose dominant language is not 
English are increasingly being addressed by new legislation, programs, 
^and support. For example, at least 14 States have passed legislation 
permitting or supporting bilingual/bicultural legislation and such 
legislation has been introduced in at least two other States, Prior to 

969, many States had laws expressly prohibiting the use of a language 
other than English as a medium of instruction. At least 9 States have 
earmarked money for some aspect of bilingual education, usually for 
teacher training or for actual classroom use. It is impossible to' know 
to what extent the Federal program is directly responsible for these 
changes in the educational system; however. Title VII may well be a 
prominent factor in promoting these changes. 

Besides being evaluated as a demonstration program. Title VII can 
also be evaluated on its effectiveness in producing positive changes in 
children in the cognitive, affective and behavioral areas. However, the 
only current source of data concerning the program* s impact on children 
are the annual individual project evaluation reports whose limitations 
in the data or methodologies prevent them from being used to draw 
conclusions about overall program effectiveness. 

The process evaluatiort implemented during Fiscal Year 1973 described 
in detail a sample of projects for Spanish-speaking children in the 
elementary grades. While it did not collect outcome data on children,, 
the pvaluinfjon did provide some useful impressions of ef f cc tivonoss . 
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The evaluators felt that the program had made an impressive start irt 
its four years of operation and they found an extraordinary commitment 
and zeal among the staff. This process evaluation also highlighted some 
problem areas, the most severe being lack of trained bilingual teachers 
and lack of materials. Eighty percent of the project directors stated 
that there wa3 ^ shortage of adequately trained teachers in their 
districts. It was also reported that persons in 62 percent of the 
projects felt that it was "somewhat" or "very difficult" to obtain 
materials, and furthermore that only one project was "totally satisfied" 
with the materials used. The projects in the sample were all serving 
Spanish-speaking children; the teacher and material situation is 
undoubtedly worse for most other language groups. The evaluators were 
cautious in intepreting the findings pertaining to materials. They 
pointed out that there is in reality an abundance of materials, especially 
in Spanish, developed both here and abroad. It appears that the problem 
is one of assessment of quality, and of dissemination, coupled with possible 
inappropriateness of materials. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluaiiion Studies : 

The Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation in OE has begun a 
major evaluation of the Title VII program. Contracted to American 
Institutes for Research of Palo Alto, California, the evaluation consists 
of three studies: an "Impact" study, directed at Spanish- language 
bilingual projects; an "Exploratory** study, directed at Native Ak..erican, 
Pacific and Asian, and other European- language bilingual projects; and 
an "Exemplary" study, directed at identification of effective bilingual 
projects in the Title VII program or in other OE-supported programs. 
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The Impact study is in a planning phase during tiie 1974-^75 school 
year, leading to field-data collection during the 1975-76 school year, 
and to data- analysis and reporting during the summer and fall of 1976. 
Data collection will be based on questionnaires, classroom observations, 
and pupil testing, in the fall of 1975 and spring of 1976, at 35 
Title VII sites and at 10 non-Title VII sites which have OE-supported 
Spanish bilingual projects.' It is planned to make the study 
longitudinal for the 1976-77 school year. 

Analysis and reporting of data will be directed at such concerns 
or issues as: the impact of bilingual education on the achievement 
and attitudes of children whose home language is Spanish; the "process" 
characteristics of bilingual projects and the categories of projects 
whicli emerge from that analysis; the relationships that appear to 
result between process characteristics and project outcomes; the 
comparative costs and outcomes attributable to various project 
strategies in bilingual education; and the effect, if any, of racial 
and ethnic composition of classrooms on project outcomes. 

The Final Report for the Impact study is due at OE on November 30, 
1976. Its findings are expected to be the basis for r^jporting on the 
Title VII program in the Annual Evaluation Report on Programs 
Administered by the U.S. Office of Education for Fiscal Year 1976, and 
in the U.S. Commissioner's Report on the Condition of Bilin.^ual Education 
in the Nation to be submitted on November 1, 1977. 
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The Exploratory study is being implemented durini^/tlic 1974-75 school 
year, with data ana lysis -and reporting during the summer and fall of 
1975. Data collection is based on questionnaires and observations 
during the winter and spring of 1975 at approximately 10 Title VII sites. 
Analysis and reporting of data will be directed at such concerns as.: 
whether differences in ethnic or language groups of children have 
resulted in consistently different goals and strategies for bilingual 
education; whether there are consistent differences among ethnic or 
language groups in the availability of instructional personnel and 
materials; and whether there are consistent differences among such 
groups in the resources needed and costs incurred for bilingual education. 

The Final Report for the Exploratory study is due at OE on 

<■■■ 

September 30, 1975, Its findings will be included in .the reporting 
on the Title VII program in the Annual Evaluation Report on Programs 
Administered by the U.S. Office of Educa tion . f or Fiscal Year 1975. 

The Exemplary study is also being implemented during the 1974-75 
school year, with data analysis and reporting during the spring and 
summer of 1975. Data collection is based on evaluation reports and 
.other project documentation, and on observations during the winter 
and spring of 1975 at approximately 10 Title VII or non-Title VII sites. 
Analysis and reporting of data will be directed at useful guidance to 
project planners, parent advisory groups. Boards of Education, teachers, 
and administrators, on what has been effective for children of limited 
English-speaking ability and can be replicated elsewhere with reasonable 
expectations of similar benefits. Reporting will also help meet the 
•legislative mandate of P.L. 93-380 to the Commissioner of Education to 
establish, publish and distribute model programs in bilingual education. 
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The Final Report for the Exemplary Study is due at OE on July 31, 
1975. Its findings will be included' in the reportin.c; on the Title VII 
program in the Annual Evaluation Report on Programs Administered by 
the U.S. Office of Education for Fiscal Year 1975, and in the ILJ. 
Commissioner's Report on the Condition of Bilingual Education in the ' 
Nation to be submitted on November 1, 1975. 

Another current study by OE is an evaluation of four demonstration 
programs, including ESEA Title VII, which are meant to function as "change 
agents"- in elementary and secondary- education. Contracted to the RAND 
Corporation of Santa Monica, California, the evaluation is intended to 
describe the management strategies that the programs are using, to 
analyze the ma jor " choices of strategy in the management of demonstration 
programs, and, to the extent possible, to assess the effects of different 
choices of strategy. The Final Report is due at OE in February 1975 and 
its findings will be reported in the Annual Evaluation Report on Programs 
Administered by the U.S. Office of Education for Fiscal Year 1975 and in 
the U.S. Commissioner's Report on the Condition of Bilingual E ducation 
in the Nation to be submitted on November 1, 197i, 

P.L. 93-380 requires that the Commissioner of Education, in 
consultation with the National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education, 
submit to the Congress and the President by November 1, 1975, and again 
by November 1, 1977, a report on the condition of bilingual education 
in the Nation and the administration and operation of ESEA Title VII 
and of other programs for persons of limited English-speaking ability. 
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To help meet this mandate, the Office of Planning, Budgeting and 
Evaluation will initiate a study during Fiscal Year 1975, which will 
focus on State-supported activities in bilingual education, the effect 
of Federally-funded activities upon State-developed and State-funded 
programs, and the consequent effect upon district projects serving 
children of limited English-speaking ability. 

Source of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Development Associates, Inc., A Process Evaluation of the 
Bilingual Education Program, Title VII, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act , Washington, D.C., December 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program: Name ; 
Follow Through 

Legislation : . Expiration Date: 

Community Services Act of September 30, 1977 

1974 - P.L. 93-644 - Title VB 

Fu nding History : Year Authorization 1/ Appropriation 

$15,000,000 
32,000,000 
70,300,000 
69,000,000 
63,030,000 
57,700,000 
53,000,000 
53,000,000 

Progragi Purpose and Operation : 

Follow Through is an experimental program designed to test the effect- 
iveness of 22 models in educating disadvantaged children in kindergarten 
through the third grade. The models reflect diverse educational concepts 
from highly structured positive re infqr cement to free exploration and 
discovery in the open classroom. The models are implemented in 
school systems by sponsors, based primarily in universities , and educational 
research laboratories, by means of grants from USOE to both sponsors 
and local school districts. 

The Follow Through program is multi-dimensional, involving curricular 
approaches, use of para-professionals, individualization in learning, 
parent participation, and comprehensive health, psychological, and 
social work services. 



1/ An authorization level was not specified prior to FY 71. 



Year 


Authorization 


1968 




1969 




1970 




1971 


$70,000,000 


1972 


70,000,000 


1973 , 


70,000,000 


1974 


70,000,000 


1975 


70,000,000 
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Program Scope : 

Ekch year approximately 80,000 children (at least half from Head Start 
or similar pre-school programs) are enrolled in Follow Through class- 
rooms in 169 project sites in all 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. The national evaluation sample includes about half 
of the sites, representing ten sponsor models of widely varying 
educational theories. In addition to the national longitudinal 
evaluation, evidence of effectiveness is being collected on the 
remaining models and on some of the remaining sites and will be 
reported along with the national evaluation data. 



Program Effectiveness ; 

The effectiveness of Follow Through as an experimental program will be 
determined by the degree to which it has fostered development of 
successful approaches to early childhood education of disadvantaged 
children. While it is too early to draw final conclusions, the 
evaluation evidence indicates differential effects from the .various 
models. The magnitude of the effects, their stability over time 
and their consistency under different conditions are sl:ill being 
studied. 

The national evaluation is designed primarily to determine which 
approaches are successful in producing educationally significant gains 
in areas such as cognitive achievement, motivation, self-esteem, and 
feelings of control over important events in one's life. The national 
evaluation is longitudinal and involves three successive classes, or 
cohorts f of children, with emphasis on Cohort III which entered 
the program in the fall of 1971. In general, children are tested as 
they enter school (either kindergarten or first grade) at some 
intermediate points, and when they leave the program at the end 
of the third grade. 
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The table below summarizes some of the results of the Follow Through 
evaluation zo date. The effects of the ten models on reading, arithmetic 
and a variety of affective measures such as self-esteem and motivation^ 
are illustrated. A 4- in the table means that Follow Through children 
outperform comparison children; a - means that comparison children 
outperform Follow Through children, and a 0 indicates no meaningful 
difference. As may be seen, there is substantial variation among 
models with respect to the various outcome measures. This would be expected, 
from an experiment of this kind, although the large degree of variation 



Summary Table of Selected Follow Through Effects''^ 



Models 



Cognitive Outcomes (Cohort III) 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 




T 


T 

J 


Reading 






















Kindergarten^ Spring 1972 


+ 


0 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




U 


rv 
U 


rirst brade, bpring ly/j 


n 
U 








U 


u 




0 




-\- 


Arithmetic 






















Kindergarten, Spring 1972 


0 






+ 




+ 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


First Grade, Spring 1973 


0 












0 


+ 


0 


+ 


Affective Outcomes 






















Kindergarten Tests, Spring 1972 


(Cohort 


III) 


















, Academic Motivation 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 






+ 








! Feelings of Control over 






















Positive Events 


0 




0 


0 






0 


0 




+ 


1 Negative Events 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


0 








0 


'.Classroom Obsevation Outcomes*"" 






















Independence, First Grade 1973 


+ 


0 


+ 
















Third Grade 1972 


+ 


0 




0 














Task Persistence First 




0 


















Third 


0 




















Cooperation First 


0 


0. 








+• 










Third 


+ 




0 










0 






Self Esteem First 




+ 


















? ^ Third 


0 




0 




0 













* Results are expressed in terms of difference between Follow Through 
schools and comparison schools. A result is defined to be educationally 
significant if it is equal to or greater than 0.25 standard deviation 
units. 

0 = no significant difference between Follow Through schools and 

comparison schools 
+ = significant difference favoring Follow Through schools 
- = significant difference favoring comparison schools 
blank = no data available 

Data on classroom observation reported by Stanford Research Institute; 
jail other data reported by Abt Associates, Inc.; first grade data 
compiled from Cohort III,^ third grade data from Cohort 1. 
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over time is perplexing. For example, the table shows 20 instances 
of measuring essentially the same cognitive outcomes at two points in 
time and in more than half of those cases the results change over time. 
One particular instance of a change may be seen in model G where 
reading goes from + at the end of kindergarten to - at the end of 
first grade. This means that at the end of kindergarten the children 
in Follow Through model G were outperforming children in comparison 
schools. During first grade both groups of children improved their 
reading skills but in such a way that by the end of first grade the 
comparison children were showing better gains than the children in 
model G. Overall, by the end of the first grade, Follow Through models 
surpassed non-Follow Through groups in five out of 20 comparisons in 
reading and at'ithmetic, while the non-Follow Through children excelled 
in seven instances. The other comparisons were not educationally 
significant. The table also shows affective outcomes at the end of the 
first and third grades but for two different groups of children. 'As" 
with the cognitive outcomes, the affective results across grades are 
mixed; in half the cases, results differ for the two grades reported. 
The results must be regarded as preliminary at this time. Additional 
data and further analysis will be required before drawing conclusions 
about the effectiveness of Follow Through models. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Stanford Research Insitute is under contract to collect and process 
data for the national evaluation of Follow Through in the spring of 
1975. The data is expected to be available in tape form for analysis in 
October 1975. Abt Associates, Inc. analyzed the kindergarten and first 
grade data. A'contract will be let to analyze the second and third grade 
data- The Office of Education will synthesize data from sponsor and 
local project evaluation reports and will produce a final report, in 1977 
following the completion of the third grade analysis. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Abt Associates, Inc. Education as Experimentation: Evaluation of 
the Follow Through Program Planned Variation Model 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, March 1, 1974 

2. Abt Associates, Inc. Education as Experimentation: Evaluation of 
the Follow Through Program Planned Variation Model 

Cambridge Massachusetts , January 15, 1975 

3. Stanford Research Institute, Follow Through Classroom Observation 
Evaluation 1972-1973, Menlo Park, California, August, 1974 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PPOCRAMS 



Program Name! 



School Assistance- in Federally Affected Areas (SAFA) - Maintenance 
and Operation 



Legislation ; 
P.L. 81-874 
Funding Historv: 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Expiration Date ! 
June 30, 1978* 



Authorization 



! 359 
388 
433 
461 
560 
650 
935 
1,024 
1,025 
989 
1,053 



,450,000 
,000,000 
,400,000 
,500,000 
,950,000 
,594,000 
,295,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,391,000 
,100,000 



*** 



Appropriation 

$ 332,000,000 
388,000,000 
416,200,000 
416,200,000 
505,900,000 
505,400,000 
536,068,000 
592,580,000 
645,495,000 
574,416,000 
636,016,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

P. L. 81-874 provides financial aid for maintenance and operation 
to school districts which have been affected by the activities of 
Federal installations in these areas. The purpose of the legislation 
is to minimize the fiscal inequities caused by both the presence of 
tax-exempt Federal lands and the burden of providing public school 
education to school children who reside on Federal property or whose 
parent is employed on Federal property. Payments are made directly 
to the LEAs and are based t)n expenditures from local sources per pupil, 
for children who reside on Federal property and/or reside. with a parent 
employed on Federal property, or who had a parent on active duty in the 
uniformed services. 



Also under this- law, assistance may be provided to a school district 
located in a ma-jor disaster area as proclaimed by the President, (or a specific 
disaster determined by the Commissioner) . Such assistance may be for; (1) repair 
or "replacement of equipment, materials, and supplies; minor repairs to facilities 
and provision of temporary' facilities ,- and for (2) assistance to support the level 
of education within the school district that was maintained prior to the disaster. 
School districts must apply for assistance. 



*Provisions pertaining to A pupils and children attending schools on Federal 
installations are permanent. 
**Includes disaster provisions. 

* Subject to change. Does net include disaster provisions. 
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Program Scope : 

P. L. R74 is the closest approximation to general aid from the federal 
Gbvemment available to eligible school districts. Funds received- 
under P. L. 81-874 usually are denosited in the school district's 
general operating fund and expended in accordance v7ith State law and 
practice. The number of school children counted for aid purposes in 
1974 was -2,075,000, the total number of children attending schools 
in these eligible LEAs amounted to 24,000,000. Since the funds are 
deposited in the general operating account some or all of these children 
could conceivably benefit from the SAFA aid. In calculating basic law 
entitlements, school districts are reimbursed for the local cost of A 
pupils and for half of the local cost for B pupils. 

Mai or Disaster Assistance Obligations and Expenditures to date are 
as follows: 



Fiscal Year 


Obligated 


Expended 


1P66 


$3,Q36,146 


$3,Q36,146 


1967 


700,411 


700,411 


1968 


3,300,296 


3,300,296 


196Q 


2,615,130 


2,615,130 


1970 


5.172,071 


5,170,682 


1Q71 


11,755,707 


11,716,123 


1972 


41,036,604 


36,523,743 


1Q73 


. 31,377,880 


16,077,944 


1Q74 


Q.71Q.200 


7,860,135 




$109,703,445 '. 


$87,990,610 



Program Effectiveness : 

The SAFA program is not designed to produce measurable outcomes in 

school children. Hov^ever, in the implementation of this legislation 

various anomalies have appeared. These have been amply documented in 

an extensive studv conducted in 1969 by the Battelle Memorial Institute under 

the direction of the U.S. Office of Education. The studv concludes 

that certain school districts are being over-compensated for th(^ real 

or presumed burden of Federal activitv as a result of one or more of 

the following situations: 

1. Payments that far exceed the cost to the local govern- 
ment of educating Federal pupils. 

2. Payments to wealthv school districts VThich could 
finance". betccr-tlian-avora?»(» .school costs v.n'tliout 
SAFA aid. , 
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3. Payments to districts where the economic activitv 
occurring on non-taxable Federal lands (e.g., a leased 
oil well or an aircraft companv on Federal property) 
generates enough local taxes to supnort increased school 
costs. 

4. Payments to school districts V7hich are compensated tv^ice 
for the same government impact under different Federal 
legislation. For example, some districts benefit from 
shared revenues, such as timber and Taylor grazing 
revenues from Public lands and are entitled to impact 
aid under P. L. 81-874. Because impact aid is based 
upon the student population rather than propertv 
characteristics, the two payments frequently overlap 

fo the -benefit of the school district. 

5. Higher per pupil payments to rich districts than to poor 
ones resulting from the inclusion of local expenditure 
in* calculating the aid formula. 

6. Children- are counted who would be attending school in a 
district even if the Federal Government had never come 
into the area. As an example, Battelle cites the case 
of farmers who tal'.e employment at an airbase and still 

^ maintain their farm residences in neighboring school 
districts which may now qualify for SA^^^A aid. 

7. Pavments that often do not reflect the economic stimulus 
that the federal Government may cause in a community. 

In a few instances, due to lack of funds, school districts 'are underpaid under the 
present law. For example, in one school district, government-owned house 
trailers were parked on private property near an airbase. In this 
instance, neither the airbase nor the trailers V7ere subject to taxa- 
tion and the school district v/as only able to impose property taxes 
on the relatively poor land on which the trailers v;ere parked. In 
determining its entitlement, the school district was paid on the 
basis of B pupils because their residence was on private taxable 
property. 

As a result of these observations, Battelle proposed specific 
changes in the , legislative formula. Payments should be reduced to 
school districts for the so-called B students, (i.e., those students 
whose parents worl' on Federal property but live on private property) 
bv modifications to the existing lav^: 
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(1) Absorption - Paying only for those students in a 
school district that exceed the Federal impact on 
all districts. This average impact for federal 

activity v^as estimated at 3% of all f^tudents for the country 
as a vrhole. Under the present law, V7hen*the nuinher o^ 
eligible students in anv LEA exceed 3% of the averap.e 
daily attendance hy even one* student, then all of the 
elipihle are counted for impacted aid purposes. 

(2) Change in rate of payment - Changing the payment rate 
for R pupils from the current level of 50% of the A 
students, i.e., those v^hose parents live and work on 
Federal property, to 40% of the A students. The 
rationale offered for this change is that school districts 
are presumed only to lose an estimated 40% of property tax 
revenues normally paid hy business, vrhich, for the parents 
of B students, is the untaxable Federal property where 
they work. 

(3) Richness cutoffs^- Keducing or eliminating districts 
that have an average tax base that is 25% above State 
average per pupil tax base. The present law has no 
such cut-off. 

Battelle also suggested that the local tax effort be taken into account 
in devising any formula changes; that Federal in-lieu-of-tax 
payments, shared revenues and other special payments be deducted 
from impact aid payments; and that the capital cost program (P. L. 815) 
be merged with the operating cost program (P. L. R74). 

P. 93-380 made substantial changes in this program, some effective 
in FY 75 and the rest in FY 76. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

None 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Battelle Memorial Institute, School Assistance in Federallv 
Affected Areas: A Study of Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815 , 
published by Committee on Education and Labor, H.P., ^Ist 
Congress, 2nd Session, G.P.O., 1^70. 

2. Administration of Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815 . Annual 
Report of the Comin issioiier F.diicnr:i on , U.S. IVMUir tmcnt 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, C.P.O., 1^72. 
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ANNUAL KVALnATION PFPOPT ON EDUCATION PPOHPAMS 



Program Name ; 

School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas (SAFA): ^Construction 



Legislation : 




Expiration Date: 


P. L. 81-815 




June 30, 


1^78* 


Funding Fistorv: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 




1066 


$50,078,000 


$50,078,000 




1967 


58,000,000 


52,^37,000 




1968 


80,620,000 


22,037,000 




I960 


70,162,000 


14,7^5,000 




1^70 


80,407,000 


15,181,000 




1071 


83,000,000 


15,000,000 




1^72 


91,250,000 


20,040,000 




1Q73 


72,000,000 


15,010,000 




1Q74 


72,000,000 


10,000,000 




1^75 


72,000,000** 


20,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

P.L. 81-815 is designed to provide local education agencies with financial 
aid for school construction under specified conditions. P.L. 81--815 
authorizes financial assistance to eligible LEAs for construction of 
urgently needed minimum school facilities in school districts vjhich have 
had substantial increases in school membership as a result of new or 
increased Federal activities (Section 5); where provision of the non-- 
Federal share or construction impose a financial hardship (section 8); 
and for the construction of temporary school facilities where a Federal 
impact is expected to be temporary (Section 0). The law also allows the 
Commissioner to make arrangements for providing minimum school facilities 
for Federally-connected children if no tax revenues of the State or its 
political subdivisions may be spent for their education or if the 
Commissioner finds that no local education agency is able to provide 
a suitable free public education (Section 10). Assistance is authorized 
for construction of minimum school facilities in local education agencies 
serving children residing on Indian lands ~ (Subsections 14(a) and (b). 
Under subsection 14^c) assistance .also is authorized to financially 
distressed local education agencies which have substantial federal 
lands and substantial numbers of unhoused nunils. 

Emergency aid is available to LF.As ^or the reconstruction of school 
facilities destroyed or seriouslv damaged in school districts located 
in declared maior disaster areas (Section 16). 

^Provisions pertaining to section 5 (a)(1) puni] s ,^ sect5 ons 10 and lA 
are permanent. 

**Sub.iect to change. 
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Since FY 1967, Federal funds appropriated for P.L. 81-815 have 
been substantially below the amounts required for funding. of all 
qualified applicants under the Act. OE has utilized a system of priori- 
ties required by the law to determine the applications to be funded. 
Each section of the law has a priority ranking and within each section 
the priority of an application is based on the relative urgency of need. 

All grants are made to qualified school districts on the basis of 
applications. The amount of payment to the LEA varies according to the 
section under which an applicant applies. Under Section 5, payment 
varies between 45% and 95% of actual per pupil construction costs de- 
pending on vzhether eligibility stemmed from "A" or pupils. 
Sections 9 and 10 provide for total payment of school construction costs 
for those pupils wHo are eligible to be counted for payment and who are 
also unhoused. Federal grants to provide needed minimum school facili- 
ties for children residing on Indian lands vary from 100 percent under 
subsection 14(b) to the difference between available State and local 
funds and the total project cost under subsection lA(a). Section 16 
also requires that the Federal share be a residual payment after all 
other sources *of aid have been utilized. 

Program Scope : 

Since 1966, the number of classrooms provided and pupils housed is as 
follows: (Note: These figures do not correspond to Fiscal Year 
appropriations . 

Section and Fiscal Year Classrooms Provided Pupils Housed 



Sections 5, 8, 9 ' 






1974 


223 


6,223 


1973 


210 


5,910 


1972 


0 


0 


1971 


58 


220 


1970 


7,901 


?.01,770 


1969 


2,416 


98,390 


1968 


903 


27,218 


1967 


1,100 


33,355 


1966 • 


1,630 


47,405 



*See School Assistance for* Federally Affected Areas Maintenance and 
Onerations, for an explanation of *'A** and "B*' mipils. 
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Section and Fiscal Year . Classrooms Provided Puoils Housed. 



Section 14 






197A 


135 


2,981 


1973 


28 


800 


1972 


5 


100 


1971 


/ J 


1 71 n 
1, /1() 


1970 




Q Q O 


1969 






1968 




oyu 


1967 






1966 


•ft? 


0 ^ n n 


Section 10 






1974 


3 


70 


1973 


0 


0 


1972 . 


0 


0 


1971 


101 


/ TCI 

4 , 151 


1970 


f> ^ / 






iJ / 


3, 704 






813 




lUU 


^,440 




'» til 


5 , 486 


OCCCJ.On XD 






1974 


53 


1,025 


1973 


49 


3,890 


1972 


146 


3,890 


1971 


71 


1,760 


1970 


40 


1,155 


1969 


22 


590 


« 1968 


21 


590 


1967 


9 


270 


1966 


0 


0 



Since FY 1966 when major disaster assistance was first authorized 
aoproximately $28 nillion has been obligated to reconstruct facilities 
destroyed or seriously damaged by hurricanes, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
and floods. 
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Program Effectiveness : 

An evaluation of P.L. 81-815 was contained in the study by the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. The study concluded that with its system of project 
by project approval the administration of P.L. 815 is unnecessarily 
complicated. Furthermore, "because capital projects are easily deferrable 
in the Federal budget, P. L. 815 provides for uncertain levels of support 
based upon a priority system that tends to penalize a district that 
proceeds on its own to provide classrooms for Federally connected students. 

Under P.L. 815, an eligible district vzhich applies for Federal funds must 
show an increase in school membership over a 4-year period prior to 
receiving a project approval. In periods of partial funding (as in the 
present), the Act specifies which sections shall be funded first from 
any appropriation. 

As presently worded, P. L. 81-815 makes no provision for the depreciation 
of schools built with Federal funds. The law is concerned with increases 
in Federally connected children. Should the number of Federally connected 
children become stable in the long run and should facilities initially 
provided under P.L. 81-815 .become obsolete, then replacement costs would 
have to be borne solely by the school district. 

In its study of SAFA, Battelle recommended that the capital cost 
program (P.L. 815) applicable to the usual situations be merged with the 
operating cost program (P.L. 874) in order to simplify its administration. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

None 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Battelle Memorial Institute, School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas: A Study of Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815 , published by the 
Committee on .Education aid Labor, H.R. 9lst Congress, 2nd Session, 
Session, GPO, 1970. 

2. Administration of Public Laws 81-874 and <S1-R15 . Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, aiid- Welfare, 1972. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Desegregation Assistance 
.Aug. 1970 - January 1973 

.Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) 

.June 1972 - June 1976 

.Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 



Legislation; 

.Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) 
P. L. 91-380 
Continuing Resolution 
P.L. 92-334 



.Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) 
P. L. 92-318 (Title VII) 
P. L. 93-380 (Title VI D) 

Funding History n 
• ESAP 



.ESAA 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1971 

January 31, 1973 



June 30, 1974 
June 30, 1976 

Fiscal Year Appropriation 

1971 $75,000,000 

1972 75,000,000 

1973 21,000,000 



1973 228,000,000 

1974 236,000,000 

1975 Pending 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

In May of 1970 the Administration proposed to Congress the enactment 
of an emergency school aid program designed to provide financial 
kssistance to elementary and secondary school districts in the process 
of eliminating or preventing minority group isolation, through 
desegregation. On August 18, 1970 the Congress appropriated 75 million 
dollars on the basis of existing Legislative authorities for a short term • 
emergency program designed to meet the needs of desegregating districts 
during the period of Congressional deliberations on the administration s . 
proposal. The Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP) was '^^ereby 
established. ESAP was later extended by continuing resolution through 
January 31, 1973. 

During May - June 1972 Congress accepted the Conference Committee's 

report on the administration proposal and forwarded the Emergency School Aid 

Act (ESAA) to the President who enacted it into law on June 23, 19//. 

ESAA regulations were developed in late 1972 and by mid-1973 the first • 

ESAA grants were awarded. The ESAA program .became fully implemented in iocai 
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school districts during the 1973-74 school yfear. 

ESAP, the desegregation assistance program which served as an interim 
program between the introduction and passage of ESAA, was designed to 
provide financial assistance to elementary and secondary school districts 
to meet the special needs - incident to their elimination of racial 
segregation and discrimination among students and faculty. There 
were five activities funded under ESAP; namely, community relations 
programs, pupil personnel services, curriculum revision and teacher 
preparation programs, student-to-student activities, and comprehensive 
planning. Local school districts, in applying for an ESAP grant, 
were required to develop local programs designed to meet the objectives of 
the ESAP on the basis of one or some combination of the authorized 
ESAP activities. 

ESAP was phased out during FY 73 after the ESAA program was fully 
implemented. The primary objective of ESAA is to provide financial 
assistance to elementary and secondary school districts to: (l) meet 
the special needs incident to the elimination of minority group 
segregation and discrimination among students and faculty; (2) encourage the 
voluntary reduction, elimination, or prevention of minority group isolation; 
And (3) aid school children in overcoming the educational disadvantages of 
tnlnority group isolation. ESAA authorized eight different categories of awards.; 

^' Seventy-four percent of ESAA's annual appropriation is reserved for two sub- 
programs, the Basic Grants (59%) and Pilot (15%) Programs. Basic Grants are 
awarded to eligible school districts to meet the special needs incident to the 
elimination, reduction, or prevention of minority group segregation and 
discrimination and to assist elementary and secondary school children in overcoming 
the educational disadvantages of minority group isolation. Grants may be awarded 
to any LEA which is implementing a desegregation plan or has adopted and will 
implement such a plan if assistance is made available. Project activities must 
be directly related to desegregation activities. Pilot Project Grants may be 
awarded for unusally promising projects designed to overcome the adverse effects 
of minority group isolation by improving the academic achievement of children 
in minority isolated schools. To be eligible an LEA must be implementing either 
a desegregation plan or a plan to reduce minority group isolation which would 
make it eligible for a Basic Grant. In addition at least 15,000 minority 
group students must be enrolled in the schools of the LEA or must constitute more 
than 50 percent of the total LEA §ilrollment. 

The remainder of ESAA reservations , pursuant to statute and regulation, are. 
for Nonprofit Organization awards (8%) designed to provide community 
assistance to desegregating school districts. Bilingual Education awards (4%), 
Education Television Projects (3-4%), Special Projects (including Metropolitan 
area Projects) (4-5%), and Evaluation awards (up to 1%). 

Basic, Pilot, and Nonprofit Organization Grants are state apportionment 
Programs. Sums annually appropriated pursuant to the Act for Basic, 
Pilot and Nonprofit Grant categories are apportioned to States on the 
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basis of the ratio of thexT number of minority group schooi-aged children 
to the number of such children in* all States. Local school districts 
and non-profit organizations compete for the funds apportioned to 
their respective States. 

In applying for ESAA grants, local school 

districts must demonstrate that they have needs related to the 
Act's objectives and that they have designed a program based upon 
the Act's twelve authorized activities that shows promise in 
achieving one more of the Act's objectives. Nonprofit organizations 
must demonstrate in their applications that they have designed programs 
which will effectively support local school district efforts. 

Applications for the discretionary grant programs (Metro, Bilingual, 
Ed. T.V., Special Projects, and Evaluation) are made directly to the 
Office of Education, Each of the discretionary programs has its own 
unique set of funding criteria and award procedures. 

Program Scope 

During the first award cycle for ESAP (Aug-Nov., 1970), 900 grants 
totalirig''63,0 million dollars were awarded to local school districts and 
7.2 million dollars were awarded to community groups for 144 
Community Group Program Grants. The second ESAP funding cycle (Aug. - 
Nov., 1971) awarded 451 Local District Grants, and 142 Community Groups 
Grants totaling 63.9 million dollars and 6.9 million dollars, 
respectively. The third funding cycle provided grants only to school 
districts and community groups that received ESAP grants in 1971 ensuring 
them continued funding until ESAA funds were available to replace 
ESAP dollars. During the final funding cycle a total of 17.2 million 
dollars was ax^arded to 395 school districts and 96 community groups. 
The majority of ESAi^ grants over all funding cycles were awarded to 
southern or southwestern states where, at that time, the needs were 
the greatest. 

The ESAA appropriation for FY 73 was 228 million dollars, 195 million 
of which was obligated to applicants that met funding criteria in terms 
of need and proposed program quality. During FY 74, 236 million dollars 
were appropriated and obligated to qualified applicants. FY 75 
appropriation 'is pending, however under continuing resolution through 
December 1974, 2.3 million dollars were obligated to a total of four 
districts recently placed under court order to desegregate. 
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The FY 73 and 74 awards by program categories are suTranarized below: 
Program Obligation (X$1,000 Awards 



*Baslc Grants 
*Pllot Grants 
^Nonprofit Organization 
Metro Grants 
Blligual Grants 
Ed. T. V. Awards 
Special Projects 
Evaluation Contracts 



FY 73 


FY 74' 


FY 73 


FY 74 


117,675 


155,261 


455 


570 


21,960 


27,116 


95 


141 


29,081 


19,896 


241 


238 


5,448 


-0- 


14 


-0- 


8,888 


10,858 


39 


47 


11,366 


6,980 


5 


8 


6,834 


10,845 


56 


77 


2,280 


2,489 


2 


2 


$194,532 


$233,355 


907 


1,083 



*State Apportioned Programs 
P rogram Effectiveness 

The ESAP school district program was first evaluated during the 1970-71 
school yfear.l/on the basLs of interviev7s of project directors, principals, 
teachers, and students in a random sample of 252 of 879 school districts 
receiving awards, it was concluded that school dcsegrecation in the South 
during the period was not as turbulent as frequently thought. In general, 
most respondants reported positive changes in school racial climate and 
few respondants .(1-3%) felt that the school situation bad worsened during 
the school year. UTiile not as sophisticated in design as later evaluations, 
the study did suggest that some ESAP activities such as counseling aiad 
special student programs were associated with positive change in school 
racial climate- 

A larger scale and more sophisticated study of the impact of ESAP was conducted 
during the 1971-'72 school year .1./ On the basic of questionnaires administrated 
to and interviews with school staff in a random sample of 600 schools, and 
the administration of achievement tests and questionnaires to students in 
participating and similar but not participating (control) schools, the 
following conclusions were drawn. First, ESAP funding was associated with 
statistically and educationally significant gains in the achievement of black 
male high school students— the very subgroup of students demonstrating the 
greatest need for such im.provement . Second, those achievement gains seemed to 
be associated not with basic skill improvement programs but rather with _ 
improved race- relations vyithin ESAP schools. Third, human relations programs 
were effective in improving the attitudes of white urban students toward 



\l Resource Management Corp., Bethesda, Md . 

2/ National^ Opinion Research Center, Chicago, 111. 
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integration.. Fourth, the study demonstrated that race relations within 
a school have more of an effect on student achievem.ent than the actual 
racial mix within the school. Finally, tlie study concluded that 
desegregation places a great deal of strain on students regardless of 
their race, but schools can and do ease this strain by operating in a 
nondiscriminatory fashion and encouraging their staffs to support 
desegregation. The ESAP evaluation data from school year 1971-72 is 
currently being further analyzed- in an attempt to determine why the ESAP 
program was so successful for black high school males and not so successful 
for other subgroups. 

The 1971-72 ESAF data plus other available data are being 
used to identify a group of successfully desegregated schools .and a 
similar but less successful group of schools. On the basis of intensive 
study of those schools during the 1972-73, and 1974-75 school years, 
an attempt will be made to identify and document school programs, 
policies, and practices that contribute most -to achieving and maintain- 
ing successfully desegregated schools. 

The Comjnunity Groups subgroup of ESAP was evaluated during 1971-72. V 

On the basis of grantee staff and school personnel interviews in thirteen 

southern and sou thxvre stern states where most grants were av;arded, the 

major problems attacked by community group grantees v/ere identified and 

their success in resolving those problems was determined. In general, 

it was found that community groups focused their programs on vjhat they 

perceived as their community's most pressing desegregation related 

problems, and they had their greatest success in meeting those problems 

as opposed to less pressing problems which they also addressed. 

A national evaluation of the ESAA program* began early in 1973, prior 

to full scale local implementation of the program. As designed by the Office of- 

Education, the evaluation focuses on the two largest programs, the Pilot 

and Basic Programs. On the basis of student achievement tests and questionnaires 

administered to students an'd school district staff in a nationally representative 

sample of approximately 85 ESAA-funded school districts, 75 Basic and 42 Pilot 

elementary schools and 54 Basic secondary schools during school years 1973-74, 

74-75 and perhaps 75-76, the evaluation will attempt to: . . 



1/ Kirschner Associates, New York, N. Y, 
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- determine the short and long term national impact of 
the program in terms of the Act's objectives, namely, 
to meet the special needs incident to the elimination 
of minority group segregation and discrimination among 
students and faculty in elementary and secondary schools; 
to encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, or pre- 
vention of minority group isolation in elementary and 
secondary schools with substantial proportions of minority 
group students; and to aid school children in overcoming 
group isolation. 

, identify and describe the needs of students in or from 
minority isolated schools, the characteristics of local 
programs including their resource allocation's relationship 
to needs, and the interrelationships of those factors x/ith . 
program impact. 

.document and disseininate information relating to unusually 
successful local programs and program components. 

.investigate the relationships among regular schocl expenditures, 
supplementary ESAA expenditures, and program impact in an attempt 
to determine local program cost/effectiveness and the minimum 
supplemental expenditures necessary to ensure some measure of 
program success. 

The first year of data collection has recently been completed, 
however, data analyses ^^7ill not be finished until June 1975. At that 
time and each June thereafter through 1977, a report will be forwarded 
to Congress which summarizes the findings of the evaluation to date. 

As one of the first steps in the ESAA. evaluation a standardized achievement 
test was administered to a random sample of students in a nationally 
representative sample of 100 minority isolated schools (i.e., schools with 
minority enrpllment exceeding 50%) prior to full scale program 
implementation. The primary objective of the data collection in May-June 
1972 v/as: 
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(1) to conduct a national needs assessment of children in minority isolated 
schools prior to program implementation, (2) to develop a more sensitive, 
'valid, and reliable achievement test for the population of students to- 
•"be-assessed during the evaluation, (3) to create a set of supplemental 
achievement norms which in conjunction with existing national norms would 
permit comparison of the performance of ^) students from minority isolated 
schools, b) children in similar schools throughout the country, and c) children 
in the nation's schools in general, and 

(4)' to develop a test less biased against minority children than existing 
achievement tests. • 

The national needs assessment indicated that children in grades 3,4, and 
5 enrolled in minority isolated schools are achieving at approxiTP.ately 
the 20th percentile in reading and math, i- 80%. of the cliildren 

in our nation's schools are achieving at a higher level. Further, the 
results suggest that the minority isolated school environment apparently 
depresses the perfornafice of all children, regardless of racial or ethnic,^ . 
affiliation. 



The May- June 1972 data collection activity was also successful in developing 
supplementary national norms for minority isolated schools and an 
achievement test less biased againsc minority children than any other 
existing test. The improved achievement test has and will continue to be 
administered throughout the ESAA evaluation. 
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Qngol ng Evaluation Studies 

1. Further Analysis of. the ESAP-II Evaluation Data, under contract with 
the Rand Corporation. Due July 15, 1975. 

2. Study of the Identification of Exemplary Desegregated Schools and 
Evaluation of the Determinants of Success, under contract with 
Educational Testing Service. Due Nov. 30, 1975. 

3. Evaluation of the Emergency School Aid Act Basic LEA Program, under 
contract V7ith System Development Corporation, June 1977. 

4. A Longitudinal Evaluation of the £mergency'''^Schopl Aid Act Pilot 
Programs, under contract with System Development Corporation. Due June 1977. 

Source of Evaluation Data 



1. Robert* L. Crain and others, Southern S^chools: An Evalu atio n of the 
Eme rgency School Assistance Program and of School Desep.recation . 
T^olumes, Chicago: T^ational Opinion Research Center, 1972 . 

2. Eugene P. Seefeldt, ESAP Corxiunity Group: An Evaluatiori , Ivashingtcu 
D. C: Kirschner Associates, Inc. November ITTZ 

3. Evaluation of the Energeucv School Assistance Proprar , Eethesda, 
Maryland: Resource iManagenent Corporation, Ib'Tl 

4. Need to Improve Policies and Procedures for Anproviug Grants under 

the Emergency School Assistance , Kashinp^ton, C: General Accounting 
Office, 1971 

5. Weaknesses in School Districts' Implementation of the Emerp;encv 
School Assistance Prograin, l-Jashington , D. C: General Accounting 
Office, 1971 

6. The Emergency School Assistance ProprraTu ; An Evaluation , prepared 

by Washington Research Project and five other civil rights organiza- 
tions, 1970 

7. Ozenne, D. G. , Van Gelder, Nancy, and Cohen, A. J., Achievemen t 
Test Restandardization : EmerKency School Aid Act National 
Evaluation, Santa Monica: System Development Corporation 1974 
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a>:nual evaluation report on education programs 



Program Name : 



Training and Advisory Services* (Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IV) 



Legislation: 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(P.L. 88-352), as amended by the "Education 
Amendments of 1972, P.L. 92-318 



Expiration Date: 



indefinite 



Funding History: 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
19 7 A 
1975 



Authorization Appropriation 



indefinite 



$6,000,000 
6,275,000 
6,535,000 
8^500,000 
9,250,000 
17,000,000 
16,000,000 
lA, 600, 000 
21,700,000 
21,000,000 
26,700,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Title IV is designed to provide training and technical assistance related 
to problems incident to school desegregation. Technical assistance is 
authorized in the 'preparation, adoption, and implementation of plans 
for public school desegregation. Training Institutes are authorized to 
improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, counselors, and other 
school personnel to deal effectively with special educational problems 
occasioned by dese^gregation . Local school district grants are authorized 
to give teachers and other school personnel inservice training and to employ 
specialists to advise" in problems incident to desegregation. 

There are four categories of assistance provided under Title IV to meet 
these goals and objectives: General Assistance Centers (usually maintained 
in colleges or universities^. State Education Agencies. Training Institutes 
(operated by colleges and universities) , and direct grants to school boards 
or school- districts. 



The $5 million increased app.^opriation above recent years represents a 
supplemental for ax^7ards to State Education Agencies and General Assistance 
Centers under an expanded definition of desegregation to include activities 
designed to alleviate situations such as that hi<>hlighted in the 
Lau V. Nichols decision, ie., situations involving non-English speaking 
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students who as a result 'of languag. deficiencies do not effectivaly 
participate in the educational process Also, the definition of desegregation 
now includes desegregation on the basis of sex as authorize by section 401 
of the Civil Rights Act, as amended by section 906 (a) of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. Both of these changes are included in a recently published 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking to amend the existing Title IV regulations. 



Program Scope 

In Fiscal Year 1974, Title IV 
approximately as follows: 



General assistance centers 
State education agencies 
Training institutes 
School district grants 

The percent of f.r.ds in each of these four categories was essentially 
the same as FY 73. 

total number of awards was somewhat higher in FY 74 than FY 73 (164 vs. 
131), vrith the increase almost entirely in a doubling of the number of 
school district grants and more State Education Agency awards. The trend 
in recent years tov/ards directing m.ore funds to the Korth and Vest 
continued in FY 74. The percentage of Title IV funds in the North and 
West*^ has increased from 31 percent in FY 69 to 57 percent in FY 73 and 
64 percent in FY. 74. This ' trend is the result of increased amounts 
of desegregation activity (primarily through court orders) in the North 
and West. 

Program Effectiveness : 

The effectiveness of Title IV must be based primarily on qualitative 
evidence which is subject to differing interpretations. Tlie major 
criticisms of the ^program and steps taken to remedy them (mainly 
incorporated in * program regulations which were adopted in late 

Fiscal Year 1973) are discussed below. Since 'there have been few formal evaluat- 
ions of Title IV and none since those program regulations were adopted, an 

OPBE Title IV evaluation is now being conducted. 

•** < 

*Comparsions listing the number of FY 74 awards followed by the. number 
of FY 73 awards are: CAC, 26 vs. 27; SEA, 35 vs 34; TI, 47 vs 44; LEA, 
52 vs. 26. 

**Def ined as all. current HEW regions except Regions IV and VI and the 
Stutc of Virrinic.' 



funds and number of award were distributed 



Percent of Kumber of 

Funds avjards 

■ 46% 26 

23% -39 

21% 47 

10% 52 



100% 164 
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The most recent report which helped guide the development of the nev 
Title IV regulations — was released in January 1973 by the U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights . The report critically reviev/ed the history 
of the program and recommended several changes in program administration. 
Among the major criticisms in the report were the observations that the 
school district projects v/ere primarily directed and staffed by local 
school district personnel who seldom had influence- over school distric^. 
policies on desegregation, and that the State Title IV units and the 
university desegregation centers were predominantly staffed by white souther- 
ners \7h0se previous education and experience were obtained in segregated 
southern ^school systems. One result was that the programs developed with 
Title IV assistance frequently had been geared to m.aking minority students 
conform to white middle class values and standards of achievement. On tlie 
basis of this and evidence that Title IV grants to LEAs and university 
desegregation centers had been used to fund training programs in 
compensatory education without emphasis on the problems desegregation, 
the report re'corrLmended that the Office of Education adopt clear guidelines' 
requiring that the primary emphasis of all projects must deal directly with ' 
problems of desegregation and that all Title IV recipients must be required 
to assure appropriate representation of all racial and ethnic p,roups, on an 
integrated basis, in staffing the project. The report also suggested giving 
priority to adequately f undoing those project applications that have the 
highest likelihood that Title IV assistance will be helpful rather than 
distributing the funds generally as an entitlement program. 

Previous evaluations of Title IV had discussed the incongruous roles of the 
university desegregation centers in attempting both to provide needed 
technical assistance to desegregating school districts and to provide 
technical expertise to federal courts in desegregation litigation against 
school districts. In January 1972 the Office of Education forbade 
university desegregation centers from continuing to provide this 
assistance to courts except at the specific request of a school district. 
The Commission report criticized this change in policy, recommending that 
the Office of Education ^'require (Title IV) recipients to offer the fu3.1 
range of their knovzledge and experience in helping to devise workable 
.'esegrega tion plans.*' In monitoring the performance of Title IV 
recipients, the Commission recommended that the Office of Education with- 
hold further contract payments and use fund recovery mechanisms to force 
unwilling recipients to participate in the preparation of scliool desegrega- 
tion plans and to. testify in desegregation litigation. 

The Office of Education has acknowledged a number of the criticism.s of 
program adm^inistration that wore made in tlie Commission report and 
earlier reports". In an effort to concentrate program funds on tiiose 
projects vjhich evidence the greatest potential for facilitating school 
desegregation, new grant application procedures for FY 73 required applica- 
"tlons for State Title IV c^enters and general assistance centers 
to provide evidence of requests from school districts for technical assistance 
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and/or training related to desegregation rroblenis. Appropriate staffing 
in Title IV projects is now encouraged through application ratings which give 
laore credit to proposals with staff experienced in deseeregation 
assistance and representative in racial or ethnic composition of the 
population to be served. Also, the new guidelines require school district 
ffrantees to employ an experienced advisory specialist who will have direct 
and frequent access to the district superintendent. Although applications 
also will receive favorable ratings for having organized plans for self- 
evaluation, the Commission report's specific recommendation for independent 
evaluations of all Title IV projects has not been implemented. 

The Office of Education responded to the Commission report's criticism of the 
policy of forbidding Title IV recipients from responding to court requests 
for assistance by stressing that the program legislation only allows 
technical assistance to be provided upon the request of a school district ai\d 
that previous assistance to courts had been provided in the. absence of 
clarification of the legislation. It also said that public and private institut 
ions of higher education m.ust receive equal and fair consideration in funding 
decisions and that contractual obligations of Title IV recipients have been 
enforced, resulting in termination of two State Education Agency contracts 
in FY 72; 

Ongoing and Planning Evaluation Studies ; 

The current evaluation being conducted under contract to OE will address 
the major issues raised in the Commission's re.port. This evaluation will 
assess the effectiveness of Title IV program regulations and guidelines, 
describe the activities and services provided by Title IV projects, and 
assess the utility "of Title IV training and technical assistance as viewed 
by -the school district personnel receiving assistance from Title IV projects. 

■The" evaluation is' being conducted under contract to the Rand Corporation. 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 



' 1. PHEW. E qual Education Opportunities . Wa^hinp.t on , D. C, 1970 (OE 3801 

2. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Title TV a nd ScjuK^l^^es^^^ 

A Study of a Neglected Federal Program, Washington, D. l.,:L. S. 
Government Printing Of;fice, January . 1973 . 
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3. Race Relations Information Center, Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rif^hts 
Act: A program in Search of a Policy , Nashville, Tenn, ,1970. 

4. Washington Research Project, University Title IV Centers, 1971 (Unpublished). 

5. DHEW, Review of the Set of Fiudinp Developed by the Education Coalition 
Concerning the Programs and Operations of the University Title IV Centers , 
(•Unpublished)', 1971. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED PROGRAMS 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PP.OGRAMS 



Propram Name:, 

State Grant Program 
Legislation : Exp^ration^Date: 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part B Mve 30, 1977 

Assistance to States for Education 

of Handicapped Children; as amended by 

P.L. 93-380, Sections 612, 613 614, 615 



Funding History lear 

1967 
1963 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

Program Purpose and Oper a^tion:. 

Non-matching grants to the States are made to assist in tha initiation, 
expansion, and improvement of education of handicapped children at the pre- 
school elementary, and secondary levels. Funds are allocated to the States 
in proportion fo the States' populations in the age range of 3 to 21. 
(minimum allocation of $200,000)- Up to 5% or $100,000 of the State grant nay 
be used for administration of educational programs for the handicapped hy State 
Education Agencies. 

Seven million children (one million of pre-school age) are estimated to be 
handicapped by mental retardation, speech problems 3 emotional disorders, 
deafness, blindness, crippling conditions or other health impairments that can 
be expected to cause school failure, emotional problems and retarded developaent 
unless special educational procedures are available to them. At present, it is 
estimated that only 50% of school age children are receiving special education, 
and in some States only 10-15% of tha children ara receiving this help. 
Approximately one million , of thes.^ unser^red children are totally excluded from 
any educational pr ogr aiming . 



1/ Full funding of the entitlement for FY 75 wuld be $666,600,550. 



Au thor i za t ion 

$51,500,000 
154,500,000 
167,375,000 
206,000,000 
206,000,000 
216,300,000 
226,600,000 

1/ 



Ap propriatio n 

$ 2,475,000 
15,000,000 
29,250,000 
29,190,000 
34,000,000 
37,499,000 
50,000,000 
47,500,000 
97,500,000 
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The Federal strategy for the development of the program has been to serve 
as a catalyst to local and State program growth rather than providing full 
Federal support for a limited number of children. Joint planning with 
the States has led to increased programming for children on a comprehensive 
basis involving various Federal programs and local resoutces, e.g., the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Titles I and III, Vocational Education 
Act, etc. 



Pr og r am_S cope: 

In 1974, about 225,000 children participated directly in Federally supported 
projects under this Title Vl-B program. 

Program monitoring information indicates that the program helped to stimulate 
educational opportunities, supported by non-Federal funds, for an additional 
250,000 handicapped children in 1974 by providing developmental and technical 
assistance to States; States were assisted in designing new programs, coordina- 
ting Federal and State funding, and developing strategies for increasing 
services to handicapped children. A number of States modified their statutes 
to allow for services to children following models of Federal programming. 



' Program Effectiveness; 

A formal evaluation of the State-grant program indicated that EHA-B has 
contributed to the expansion of State services, programs and mandates for serving 
handicapped children. The most effective component appeared to be the 
administrative set-aside of EHA-B which increased capability for planning 
programs at the SEA level. Less effective was the project component of EHA-B; 
although project grants permitted local districts to develop innovative programs 
which would not otherwise occur, the impact of that innovation was largely 
restricted to the particular district which received the grant. There was not 
a significant replication impact in other districts which did not receive 
EHA-B funds. 

The study hypothesized that the failure of EHA-B to produce a multiplier effect 
'could be traced to the nature, of fiscal support provided by the EHA legislation. 
The certainty of receiving a continuing and "non-matching" federal grant lessens 
the probability that local districts will undertake such projects on their own. 
Consequently, EHA has little effect on changing local priorities in the allocation 
of non-federal resources. 

A second problem identified is that the EHA-B per capita formula does not take into 
account the marked differences among States and local governments in their 
ability to pay for programs for handicapped children. Thus, the formula does 
not correct the existing situation whereby a child's chance of receiving 
appropriate services depends largely on where hi^ family lives. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 
None 

Source of Evaluation Data: 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Evaluation_of an Aid-to-S tates Program for Education of Handicapped 
Children , by Exotech Systems, Inc. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 



Aid to States for Education of Handicapped Children in State-Operated 
and State-supported Schools 



Legislation:. 



ESEA Title I, Section 121 

(P.L. 89-313): as amended by P.L. 93-380, 

Section 101 (a) (2) (E) 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1977 



Funding History 



Year 


Authorization 1/ Appropriation 


1966 


$ 15,900,000 


1967 


15,100,000 


1968 


24,700,000 


1969 


29,700,000 


1970 


37,500,000 


1971 


46,100,000 


1972 


56,400,000 


1973 


75,962,098 


1974 


85,777,779 


1975 


88,085,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

The program provides federal assistance to State agencies which are directly 
responsible for providing free public education^ f or handicapped children. 
Institutions which qualify for participation range from those which provide 
full-year residential programs to those which provide special itinerant 
services on a part-day basis for handicapped children enrolled in regular 
d^y schools or'who may be confined to their homes because of severe handicapping 
conditions. In each instance, a substantial part of the educational costs are 
borne bv a State agency (SA) rather than a local agency. Participating 
ins^Uu'tion serve'one'or more categories of handicapped children incxuding 
mentally retarded, hard-of -hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually l^P^Jj^^' 
seriously emotionally disturbed, and crippled or other health impaired children. 

Federal funds under this program are determined by a formula which specif ies 
that, of each handicapped, child in average daily attendance (ADA) in an 



II The Authorization level under this legislation is determined by formula and 
taken from the total Title I appropriation prior to any other allocation of 
Title I funds. See text for definition of the formula. 
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elementary or secondary educational program operated or supported by a 
State agency, the SA receives an amount equal to half the State expenditure 
for a child enrolled in its public schools, or half of the national average, 
whichever is higher. 

At the Feder.'i** level, organizational responsibility for this program is 
veh'ted in th^j" U,S» Office of Education, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) . Allocations under the program, as determined by BEH, are 
issued to State agencies. Applications for the project funds are then 
submitted by participating institutions to their sup^xvising State agency. 
The SA reviews the applications, .and forwards those which it approves to the 
State educational agency (SEA) for final approval and the release of funds. 
The participating institution is required to submit end-of-proj ect reports 
to its SA to account for the expenditure of funds ard to provide an evaluation 
of project activities. 

Program Scope and E ffectiveness: 

In FY 1974, approximately $86 million were alloeated to 50 States, the 
District of Colimibia, Puerto Rico and Guam. Allocations to States ranged 
from a low of $130,128 for Nevada, based on its reported average daily 
attendance of handicapped children, to $9,996,871 for New York. 

The funds allocated were administered by 150 State agencies which supervised 
project participation at about 3,250 schools for handicapped children. The 
average daily attendance reported by these institutions was 166,415 children for 
the school year 1972, the attendance year data used in establishing the FY 1974 
allocations. Those children benefiting under the program are distributed 
across the folloxv^ing handicap categories approximately as follows: Mentally 
Retarded-62%; Deaf and Hard of Hearing-13%; Emotionally Dis turbed-13%; 
Crippled and Other Health Impair ed-7%; Visually Handicapped-5%. 

Data on the impact of P.L. 89-313 funds will be provided by the evaluation 
study described below. 

Onsoin^ and Pla nned_EyaJ ^uation Studies: 

An impact evaluation of this program is currently underway in a sample of 
25 States and approximately 900 institutions. The objectives of this study 
are (a) to assess the impact of the program and (b) to determine if the 
impact can be increased. 

An intermediate undistributed report of the evaluation study provides a 
summary of existing data on the target population and beneficiaries of 
P.L. 89-313, Statistical^data are presented generally for the years 1966-73, 
and Y^ere gathered from a variety of published and unpublished records. The 
report indicates quantitative change in the program, including shifts in the 
relative allocations for various handicapping conditions, trends in ADA rates 
by State and region, and changes in enrollment figures by types of program 
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since 1966, 

In addition, the repori: discusses problems of inconsistent prevalence 
estimates, and of the present grant formula which perpetuates the extreme 
variability among States in the volume of services provided. Calculations 
of the effect of a revenue sharing formula onP.L, 89-313 allocations are 
provided, by State. Actual impact on schools will be measured in Phase II, 

Source of Evaluation Data; 

1. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

2. Evaluation of Education Programs in State-operated and State-supported 
Schools, for Ha_ndicaap_ed_ Children by Exotech Systems, Inc.- (estimated 
completion date: Spring, 1975 
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ANOTJAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Regional Resource Centers 
Legislation: 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part C- 
Centers and Services to Meet Special 
Needs of the Handicapped, Sec. 621; 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1977 



Funding History 



Year 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

1974 

1975 



Authorization 



7,750,000 
7,750,000 
10,000,000 



12,500,000 



Appropriation 



5 ,500,000 
1,800,000 
3,550,000 
3,550,000 
6,226,000 
7,243,000 
9,243,000 



Program Purpose and OjpeEation; 

This program provides grants and contracts to institutions of higher education. 
State educational agencies, or nonprofit private organizations, to establish 
and operate regional centers. The purpose of these centers is to increase the 
development and application of diagnostic and educational programs for 
handicapped children. The Centers use demonstrations, dissemination, training, 
financial assistance, staff expertise, and direct services as strategies for 
carrying out theiT assistance role. Among major activities of the Centers are: 

1. Identification of unserved handicapped children; 

2. Measurement and diagnosis of handicapped children for 
the purpose of proper educational placement; 

3. Development of educational and vocational programs for 
handicapped children; 

* Totals or$36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 in 1972, and $66,500,000 in 1973, 
are authorized for Part C, ERA, which includes early childhood projects, 
regional resource centers, and deaf -blind centers. 
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4. Provision of technical assistance to relevant personnel, 
including teachers and parents, in implementing 
appropriate services for the handicapped learner; 

5. Periodic re-examination, re-prescription or case-- tracking 
to validate appropriateness of program placement for 
children. 

In 1974, the RRC program provided special target grants to assist States, 
local agencies and consortiums in assessing and meeting urgent needs concerning 
the severely handicapped (e.g. those resulting from recent court mandates to 
serve all handicapped children within a State). 



Program Sco^pe and Effectiveness.: ; 

During FY 1974, approximately 42,000 handicapped children received comprehen- 
sive services (diagnostic, prescriptive, remedial or other supportive services) 
which were coordinated through six regional centers. Plans were f inalized ■ f or 
extending the program nationally by funding seven additional regional centers. 
Training \^as provided to 6200 State & LEA personnel. 

Bureau review and analysis of the RRC's indicated that there needed to be 
stronger coordination' among RRC's and the Instructional Materials Centers. 
There were gaps or duplications in service in some regions covered by both 
RRC and IMC systems. Therefore, in FY 74, both types of centers were funded 
through competitive contract awards, and the resulting "Learning Resource Center' 
system will el-iminate the less fruitful strategies or models for service in 
both areas. 



OnRoinR and Planned Evaluation Studie_s: 

An evaluation of this program will be implemented in Spring, 1975. 



Source of Evaluation Data; 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Progrgun JN ame : 

Deaf-Blind Centers 

L e fi islatlo^n : Expiratio n Da te; 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part C- June 30, 1977 

Centers and Services to Meet Special 
Needs of Sec . 622 



Funding History 



Year 



Aut horiza tion 



Ap propria tion 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

1974* 

1975 

Program- Pu r pose and Opera t j^on: 



$ 3,000,000 
3,000,000 
7,000,000 



15,000,000 



1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 
7,500,000 
15,795,000 
14,055,000 
12,000,000 



This program provides -grants 6r contracts to public and nonprofit private 
organizations to establish and operate centers for educational and diagnositc 
services for deaf -blind children. The centers also initiate whatever ancillary 
services are necessary to assure that these children can achieve their full 
potential, and meaningful participation in society. 



Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

In 1974, the Deaf-Blind program, through its 10 regional centers, developed more 
than 250 programs and projects with the support of Federal funds. These programs 
and projects have coordinated the following resources and services for deaf-blind 
children and their families: educational services for 280O children (residential 
and day school); part-time educational services for 300 children; diagnostic and 
educational assessment for 700 children; parent counseling services for 3,000 
parents, and inservice training for 3,000 educators, professionals, and parents. 
The program is aimed at an estimated target population of 5000 - 7000 deaf-blind 
children. 



* Totals of $36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 in 1972, and $66,500,000 in 1973, 
are authorized for Part C, EHA, which includes early childhood projects, 
regional resource centers, and deaf -blind centers. 
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Program monitoring information indicates that the Centers hava been -v.r2r^7'**-J 

in tenns of reaching increasing numbers of deaf-blind childrevi. Curran'zly 

the program serves 3461 children of the estimated total target pop^^lau'.?- 

5 000 7000 children, coordinating appropriate services amon;; 123 Ic^zl ^^-T' ^teK- 

agencies.' This represents rapid growth from the 1969-70 schcol yew, T-Thcr... 

coordination existed among only 6 agencies, and 100 children :7er^. sr^r:^<:'.. 

Despite this evidence of growth, considerable regional variation e"i?r.s i'.-- 
amount and quality of service provided. The Bureau is currer.r:iy r wr.-w?--- th<>. 
centers in preparation for establishins; basic minimum standar'io rf sprv'.c. • . 
the entire program. 

Ongoljig_an_d_JPl 

A formal assessment: of the resources available for severely I^^^Ji:^cap■ '=*d 
children is directly related to this program. The study wili avalw^ 
adequacy of services f.o^' a national sample of 100 programs and inst±T.\it±z-<- 
which proj/dde services to deaf -blind, severely mentally retarJed, '^rv'-^re -.7 
emotiouallly. distui aud .u.i*: ; iply handicapped children and -rou-h, 
study wMi he completed ir* March, 1975. 



Source of .Evaluat i pnJDatp:^ 

Bureau .01 Education for Cz'S-^v HaT^d.lcappnd 



/^ssment^of ^Available. R 

Childrenr'Xbt^AssociateG^ Inc. (estimated completion date: Kvsch^ 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
. EDUCATION PROGRAIIS 

Program Name: 

Early Childhood Education 

Legislation : Expiration Date: 

P.L, 91-230, Title VI, Part C- June 30, 1977 

Centers and Services to Meet Special 
Needs of the Handicapped. Sec, 623; 

Funding History Year Authoriza^tibn Appropriation 

1969 $ 1,000,000 $ 945,000 

1970 10,000,000 3,000,000 
1971* 7,000,000 
1972* 7,500,000 
1973* . 17,739,000 

1974 12,000,000 

1975 ' • 25,500,06t^ 14,000,000 

Program Purpose and Qpetat^OP; 

This program provides g^aintS and contracts on a matching basis (90% Federal: 
10% Local) to stimulate the development of lUDmprehenslve educational services 
for young (0-8 years) handiQappefl "children with a primary focus on the pre- 
school age level (0-5) years- The objective is to encourage growth of early 
childhood services for all pre-school aged handicapppd children in Federal, 
State, and local educational and day cari^ programs to prevent and^reduce the 
debilitating effects of a handicap upon the children. Between 50% and 75% of 
these children fall into the categories of fidld retardation, emotional disturbance, 
and of children who, with early childhood programming , would have an excellent 
chance of overcoming their handicaps by developing Compensatory skills so that 
they can attend regular classes- 

"The funded ^projects are tyro-phased: demongtration (planning phase and operational 
phase) andreach../' The Federal strategy through outreach is to gain replication 
of successful demonstra-^ops at the local and state level. 



Program Scope an d Ef f ec ^tlveness: * , 

In FY 1974,^ the program supported^ 104 demonstration and 51 outreach projects, which 
provided direct services tio approximately 7,000 children- Through replications 

* Totals of $36,500,000 in 1971, $51,500,000 in 1972, and $66,500,000 in 1973, 
are authorized for Part C, EHA, which includes early childhood projects, 
regional resource centers, and deaf -blind centers - 
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of model projects and outreach activities, an additional 10,000 children were 
served. Training and other supportive services were provided to 14,000 parents, 
3,000 Head Start staff members, 5,000 public school educators, and 7,500 day 
care and nursery school staff and volunteers. In addition, diagnostic/screening 
services were provided to 15,000 handicapped children. 

This program has also supported workshops and other technical assistance 
activities through its Technical Assistance Development System (TADS), and 
funds segments of the Mister Roger's Neighborhood television program which 
discusses acceptance of handicapping conditions among preschoolers. 

Program monitoring information, based on FY 73 reports sent to BEH by the 
projects themselves, indicate the following measures of effectiveness: 

657 children graduated to other programs which previously would 
not accept them; 

513 children were placed in special education classes; 

886 children progressed sufficiently to be approved for enroll- 
ment ill regular kindergarten or day care programs; 

214 projects replicated complete models of early childhood 
programs; 

280 projects replicated components of model programs. 

The implications of these data are that the program has been effective in 
increasing services provided to young handicapped children. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

A formal evaluation study began in September, 1973, and will be completed in 
the fall of 1975. It will assess children's performance, project services and 
costs for a sample of third and fourth year projects. 

Sources, ^f Evaluation Data ; 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 

Evaluatio n of the__Handicapped Children'_s_ Early Education Program , Battelle • 
Memorial Institute. (estimated completion date: Fall, 1975) 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Special Education Manpower Development 

Legislation ; 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part D- 
Training Personnel for the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped, Sec. 631-2 
and Sec. 634; 



Expirati^on^Datej 
June 30, 1977 



Funding. Hiatory 



Year 

1965 . 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971* 
1972* 
1973* 
1974 
1975 



Author ization 

$ 14,500,000 
19,500,000 
29,500,000 
34,000.000 
377500^1 000 
55,000,000 



45,000,000 



Appropria tinn_ 

$ 14,500,000 
19,500,000 
24,500,000 
24,500,000 
29,700,000 
29,700,000 
31,900,000 
34,406,000 
41,351,000 
39,615,000 
37,700,000 

Program Purpose and Operation; 

This program provides grants to institutions of higher education state 
education agencies, and other non-profit agencies to prepare teachers 
supervisors, teacher educators, researchers, speech correctioni'sts and other 
special service personnel to educate the handicapped. Extention quaLty 
educational service to all handicapped children under current teacher-student 
ratios and current patterns of instructional organization r T ^^"^"^^"^^ 

additional 245,000 teachers for school age child'r^^ ^^d fioTooo o ;r:s:hool 
children. Upgrading and updating the skills of the 240, Oo6 specia/educaM on 
teachers currently employe^d, of whom nearly one-half ar^ uncertified is aJso 
necessary. ^xj-xcu, it, axso 

• This program attacks the problem by using Federal grants to increase the 
number of teachers trained, by development of new models for improved - 
effectiveness, and by targeting resources on crucial areas of need 



* A total of $69,500,000 in 1971, $87,000,000 in 1972 and $103 snn nnn • 

is authorized for Parts D, EHA. n x^^/z, and $103,500,000 in 1973, 
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In FY 1972, the program began awarding general "block" grants to institutions 
rather than grants based on a fixed number of student stipends, as in preceding 
years. This gave grantees more flexibility in their allocation of funds, by 
enabling them to^ increase support of faculty sal?.ries and curriculum development 
in addition to traditional student financial assistance^.. This strategy was 
intended to have a multiplier effect, by upgrading personnel preparation programs 
with a limited investment of federal funds. 



Program Sc . ope!_ 

During FY 74, approximately 21,000 students received financial support from 
this program as a result of "block" grant support received by university 
depar tnients . 

A total of 559 grants were awarded: 410 academic year training grants, 54 
special project- grants for development and demonstration of new teaching 
models and techniques, 56 continuing education projects, 27 grants for 
regular education, and 12 for paraprof essional development. 

At the presently low level of service (50% of handicapped children served), 
special education teacher production is just keeping up with the demand created 
by attrition in the field and the need to fill open slots. That is, the demand 
annually for approximately 20,000 new teachers is roughly the same as the number 
of special education graduates produced each year. However, as efforts increase 
on the part of States to raise the extent or quality of services to the 
handicapped, this program may^ not be able to fill the demand for new personnel. 

Program Ef f ectiv^eness : 

A formal evaluation of the Manpower Development program was conducted during 
1971-72. The data suggested that Title VI-D support was an important factor 
in attracting and/or retaining about one-third of the student grantees in 
special education. For the remaining grantees, the financial support -tended to 
facilitate a commitment which had already been made, i.e., it enabled them to 
receive their degrees sooner, or to obtain certification in a specialty area. 
There was no significant difference in the retention rates of special education 
teachers who had received Vl-D grants as students and those who had received 
other forms of support, i.e., other Federal, State or university grants, 
stipends, etc. 

The data also indicated that recipients of Title VI-D grants were not distributed 
among specialty areas in proportion to need estimates. Students tended to be 
overrepresented in the field of sensory disorders and underreoresented in the 
field of learning disordere. Students were also unevenly distributed with 
regard to race and sex: they tended to be predominantly white (96%) and female 
(78%), with males clustering at the higher levels of graduate study. 
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The evaluation study recommended a heavier investment in SEA programs to retain 
regular classroom teachers and those special edueation teachers needing 
certification. Strategies for improving the distribution of students along 
dimensions of race, sex and specialty area were also recommended. 



None 

Source of Evalua , tion Data:. 

An Evaluation of Federal Programs to Increase the Pool of Spec.ial E ducation 
Teachers ; RMC Research Corporation (1973). 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION kEPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Recruitment and Information 
is la t ion; 



P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part 

Training Personnel for the 

Education of the Handicapped, Sec. 633; 



Expirat io n Date; 
June 30 • 1977 



Fundinp History 



Year ' 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971* 

1972* 

1973* 

197^ 



Program Purpose and Operation: 



A . vttl^riza_tion PP_^ i ^> t ion 



$ 1,000,000 
1,000,000 
^ 1,000,000 



500,000 



250,000 
A75,000 
500,000 
500,000 
66A;^000 
500,000 
500,000 



This program provides for non-matching grants or contracts to maintain 
appropriate information and referral services for parents and their handicapped 
children, in order that they may be assisted in their atten?.pts to obtain 
diagnostic and educational services. In addition, the program supports projects 
to interest people in the career field of special education. 

Program Scop^ and E.f f ectiyeness : 

In FY 1974, a referral system was maintained in approximately 100 cities. The 
referral centers, onerating through Health and Welfare Councils, are designed 
to assist parents and other persons in obtaining services and placements for 
handicapped children. Regional television and radio campaigns were undertaken 
in concert with' other HEW activities concerning the handicapped in an effort to 
coordinate information systems across States k 

In addition, fche Special S^iucation Information Center (SEXr) maintained a 
computerized national directory of e^xisting" special education programs and 



* A total of $69,500,000 in 1971. $87,000,000 in 1972, and "103,500,000 in 1973, 
is authorized for Part D, EHA. 
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facilities, and disseminated related information through its newsletters to 
approximately 100,000 parents and educators. 

The Special Education Information Center solicits and receives substantial 
feedback from parents who have received referral services or information through 
newsletters. On the basis of this information, the service provided by SEIC 
appears to be successfully meeting a very great need for information on where 
and how to obtain programs for handicapped children. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 
None 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Innovation and Development 

Legislation: Expiration Date: 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part E- ; June 30, 1977 

Research in the Education of the 
Handicapped, Sec. 641 & Sec, 642; 



Funding History Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

Program Purpose and Operation: 

This program addresses the improvement of educational opportunities for 
handicapped children through support of decision-oriented knowledge production 
and utilization. This support includes contracts for research, development, 
diffusion and adoption activities. Activities are integrated in a planned 
pattern to support teacher training and the special service functions of the 
total Federal program for handicapped children. The innovation and development 
activity attempts to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of the educational 
system and its provisions for handicapped children: by supporting the development 
and validation of new service models, by packaging that informafion in usable 
form, and by sys Lematically assuring that this information Is placed in appropriate 
hands . 



Au tho r i zat i^n 

$ 2,000,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
12,000,000 
14,000,000 
18,000,000 
27,000,000 
35,500,000 
45,000,000 

15,000,000 



Appropriation 

$ 2,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,100,000 
11,100,000 
12,800,000 
12,060,000 
15,000,000 
11,176,000 
9,916,000 
9,916,000 
9,916,000 



Program Scope and Effectiveness: 

During FY 1974, 100 projects were supported; of these, 50 were continuations 
of projects begun in previous years, and 50 were new effort^. Approxinately 
53% of the total funds available were used to support research activities, and 
the remaining 47% used to support demonstrations and development efforts. 
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Examples of the types of activities supported during FY 74 follow: 

(1) Improved services to preschool children; 

(2) Increased services to handicapped, children of school age; 

(3) Career education opportunities for handicapped children;' 

(4) Development of an adequate special education personnel pool for 

the severely handicapped. 

In the past, the Innovation and Development program has been criticized for 't 
lack of clearly defined program goals and objectives, and its selection of ^ 
particular research projects for funding. However, several changes in funding 
strategy planned in FY 73 have been implemented in FY 74 in order to improve 
the effectiveness of the program. Research funds not previously committed for 
continuation costs will be targeted on specific projects solicited by RFP's 
and a specific grant announcement. Projects on both a contract and orant basi 
will be selected systematically to fill gaps in the knowledge base. \he new 
targeted program reflects a reassessment and prioritization of research issues 
based on advice from professionals and constituent groups obtained through 
conferences and panel meetings. 



Ongoing, and planned Eva^luations: 
None 

Source of__Eval^ua,tjLon Data : 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name:. 

Media Services and Captioned Films 

Legislation ; 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, Part F- 
Instructional Media for the 
Handicapped, Sec. 652 and 653; as amended by 
P.L. 93-380, Sec. 620 



Expiration Date: 



Indefinite 



Funding History 



Year 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 • 

1970 

1971 

197 2 

1973 

1974 

1975 



Program Purpose _and Operation; 



Authoriza tion 



3,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 

18,000,000 



Appropria t ion 

$ 1,384,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
4,750,000 
4,750,000 
6,000,000 
10,478,000 
12,968,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 



This program- provides the handicapped learner with specific educational 
materials to make it possible for him (her) to be educated effectively. This 
purpose is being advanced through the operation of a National Center for Educa- 
tional Media and Materials for the Handicapped, and a system other special 
purpose centets. An equally important mission is the original Congressional 
mandate: to promote the general welfare of deaf persons by captioning and 
distributing motion picture films which play an important role in their advance- 
ment on both a general cultural and an educational basis. In both cases the 
purpose of this program is to provide for maximum access to learning experiences 
handicapped children through the development and efficient management of both 
material and human resources.:* In 1975, Special Education Instructional Materials 
Centers and Regional Media Centers will be transformed to a single type of 
regional center: Area Learning Resource Centers (ALRC) . 



Program Scope and Effectiveness: 

I 

During FY 1974, the national system provided materials and techniques for 
educating handicapped children through 13 Instructional Materials Centers, 
4 Media Centers for the Deaf, and over 300 State and local ^^associate centers'* 
established with, the assistance of the national system. 
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In addition, films distributed to schools and classes for the deaf reached 
an audience of 3,000,000 people. 

Reliable data on the impact of IMC/RMC centers on the education of handicapped 
children are not available. However, program management information has been- 
collected . 

Annual program reviews of the IMC/RMC system by the Bureau indicated that 
several system functions had overlapped among the various individual centers 
(e.g. computer retrieval of materials). Furthermore, these centers did not 
always have clearly defined spheres of responsibility apart from the 
Regional Resource Centers funded under Title Vl-Part C. To make more efficient 
useof the total system resources, and to centralize the several system functions 
which had previously overlapped, the CongresS authorized, under Sec* 653, EM and 
the Bureau established a National Center on Educational Media and Materials 
for the Handicapped. , . - 

With regard to the film distribution services, the Bureau has obtained limited 
cost-effectiveness data. They show that the search for new and more economical 
measures of film delivery has lowered the cost per viewer to 12 cents, and 
more efficient distribution methods have expanded the average showings per print 
per year by 33% to 18 showings. Plans are underway to supply training films 
and other educational media on a no-cost basis to teachers of all handicapped 
' children. 



Ongoi^ng jand Planned Evaluation Studies: 
None 

Source of^Evaluatjon Data: 

Bureau of Educationifor the Handicapped 
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ANMJAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Specific Learning Disabilities • 

Legislation; 

P.L. 91-230, Title VI, I^rt G- 
Special Programs for Children With 
Specific Learning Disabilities; 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1977 



Funding History 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation! 



Authorization 



$12,000,000 
20,000,000 
31,000,000 
31,000,000 

10,000,000 



1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,250,000 
2,750,000 
3,250,000 
3,250,000 



The purpose of this program is to stimulate State and local provision of 
comprehensive identification, diagnostic, prescriptive and educational 
services for all children with specific learning disabilities (1 to 3 percent 
of the school-aged population) through the funding of model programs and 
supportive technical assistance, research, and training activities. Competi- 

ollLllT. . '^""'^^'^'^ this purpose are made to public, and other nonprofit 

uigdnizacions . 



Program Scope; 

^^^^i^^t' program established and maintained model projects "in 45 States 

with the intention of encouraging these States to develop and implement a - 
plan for serving all of the learning disabled children within their boundaries, 
each project has as program components; a model learning disabilities program 
an evaluation of the program's objectives and goals, a determination of the ' 
Thi.e^nL^r.^ ^"'^ statewide plan for implementation of that model. 

Ipprox^^a'elv 4100°"^'?/'" -PP-ted by technical and developmental assistance. 
8 SOO .MldrL 'Children participated in these programs in 1974. An additional 

i;3?0%tg,Yarcra's'.'^^^^^^^ replicated projects from current and past projects, 

counseUna and r^nn ^^^f^^" received inservice training, 2,500 parerfts recei' 
counseling, and 1,500 parents were provided with materials and information 
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Program Ef f ec.tlveness ; 

There is relatively little validated information on the impact of this 
program, particularly on the effectiveness of its intended "multiplier" effect 
at the State level. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies; 

An evaluation of this program will be implemented in the Fall, 1975. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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C. VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Vocational Education - Basic Grants to States 



Legislation : 

Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
as amended 1968, Part B 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


^PggPRimpN* 


1965 


$156,641,000 


$156,446,000 


1966 


209,741,000 


209,741,000 


1967 


252,491,000 


248,216,000 


1968 


252,491,000 


249,300,000 


1969 


314,500,000 


240,216,000 


1970 


503,500,000 


300,336,000 


1971 


602,500,000 


315,302,000 


1972 


602,500,000 


376,682,000 


1973 


508,500,000 


376,682,000 


19 7 A 


508,500,000 


'':05, 347,000 


1975 


508,500,000 


405,347,000 



Program Purpose and Operation; 

Formula grants are made to the States to assist them in Conducting vocational 
education programs for persons of all ages with the objective of insurin^g 
that vocational education and training programs are available to all 
individuals who desire and need such education and trcaining for gainful 
employment. States are required to set aside 15 percent for vocational 
education for the disadvantaged; 15 percent for post-secondary programs; 
and 10 percent for vocational education for the handicapped. Funds may be 
used for the construction of area vocational education facilities- St^it^s are 
required to match one dollar for every Federal dollar. 

Under the provisions of P-L. 92-318, the defi.nition of vocational and technical 
education has been expanded to include industrial arts education and the traininf^ 
of volunteer firemen. 



* This does not include the permanent authorization and appropriation of 

$7.1 million apportioned to the States each year under the Smith-Hughes Act, 
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Program Scope; 

According to FY 1973 reports, 12,072,445 students were enrolled in vocational 
education programs. Of these, 7,353,962 were enrolled in secondary schools; 
1,349,721 in posts econdar^/ schools. Adult enrollees were classified as 595,329 
preparatory/ 2,596,258 supplemental and 177,165 apprenticeship. 

Enrollments in Part B setasides for disadvantaged and handicapped students 
were as follows: 

Disadvantaged : 



Secondary 1,122,576 

Postsecondary 184,878 

Adult 293,925 

Total 1,601,379 

Handicapped : 

Secondary 161,635 

Postsecondary 30, 736 

Adult 35,715 

Total 228,086 



Enrollments in all categories except disadvantaged increased from FY 1972 to 
FY 1973. The slight decline in enrollment from previous years for disadvantaged 
students s-may be due to improved reporting for this category and the offering of 
other vocational options, (See Special Need Section.) 

Construction of Facilities FY 73 

In FY 1973, Federal, State, and local funds totaling over 228,2 million were 
committed for 368 area vocational school construction projects. During 1965 
through 1973 over 2,1 billion dollars of Federal, State, and local funds have 
been spent in 3009 projects to increase the capacity of area vocational schools 
through expansion, remodeling, and new construction by over 2.2 million. 
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The funds approved for expenditure in FY 73 were: 

Funds Approved 
(Millions) 
1973 



Vocational Education Act (1963 and 1968 Amendments) 35.4 

Appalachian Regional Commission (1965) 27.8 

Economic Development Act (1965) 5.4 

State and local funds 159 .6 

TOTAL 228.2 



A breakdown of funding by source of funds for fiscal year 1965 through 
1972 is: 



Funds Approved 
(Millions) 
1965-1973 



Vocational Education Act (1963 and 1968 Amendments) 470.6 
Appalachian Regional Commission (1965) 190.9 
Economic Development Act (1965) 77.7 
State and local funds 1,422,4 

2,161.6 

TOTAL 



Program data at the Federal level are generally limited to enrollment and 
expenditure data from required State plans and annual reports submitted by 
State education agencies. They are often incomplete. GAO and program monitoring 
reports document the difficulties of the data. There is no established procedure 
for the development of response material for specific data requirements which are 
not included in the basic reporting system. Data are being collected by NCES 
through studies such as '^Survey of Vocational Education Student and Teacher 
Characteristics in Public Schools, 1972." 

The NCES study, using a stratified sample of programs, surveyed about 2,600 
teachers and 45,000 students. The survey was designed to cover all public 
secondary-, postsecondary-, and adult-level vocational education classes in 
occupational curriculum taught in secondary schools, plus. that portion of 
vocational education offered by school districts, area vocational schools, and other 
public secondary school systems. 

The study indicated that sex distributions varied greatly by program area, 
except for distributive education, where the men and women were almost equally 
divided. The other seven fields v/ere largely dominated by one or the other, as 
follows: 
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Predominantly men 



Predominantly women 



Agriculture 
Technical education 
Trades and industry 



93.7 
88.1 
85.6 



Health 80.7 

Home economics (homemaking) 90 . 2 

Home economics (occupational) 85 ..5 

Office or business 83.2 



The racial/ ethnic distribution for total secondary vocational enrollment from 
minority groups (American Indian, Black, Oriental, and Spanish-speaking) was 
23 percent. 

Program Effectiveness: 

Evaluation data indicate that participation in vocational education programs does 
indrease earnings; however, more information is needed about the characteristics 
of vocational education students, including their performance and attitudes 
after they leave the program. Data from the National Longitudinal Study and 
analysis of data from other studies such as the NCES surveys are providing 
additional insights into these questions. 

* I *, 

Analysis of Base Year Data of the National Longitudinal Study of the Hi^h SGhool 
Class of 1972: ' ~ 

The analysis is designed to provide a partial evaluation of the effects of major 
legislation in vocational education. Specifically, the analysis is a re- 
evaluation of the base-year data and is concentrated in three specific areas: 

(1) educational characteristics of students and selected univariate explorations; 

(2) multivariate explorations distinguishing vocational/ technical students from 
^^9JI;,hers; (3) student vocational and educational plans and aspirations. Part I, 

Selected Characteristics of the Class of 1972 of the Final Report has been 
recieved by USOE. Parts II and III are to be delivered in January 1975. 

Some of the findings from Part I of the Final Report include: The socioeconomic 
status (SES) of the sample of 18,000 students was examined from a variety of 
viewpoints, with highly consistent results. The SES level of academic stu- 
dents was appreciably higher than that .of general students who had, in turn, 
a slightly higher SES level than that of vocational technical students. Blacks 
were found to have markedly lower SES than whites. 

A set of six tests (vocabulary, picture-number, reading, letter groups, 
mathematics, and mosiac comparisons) were administered to the sample students. 
Uniformly, females slightly outperformed males, academic students outperformed 
other students, and Blacks scored about a standard deviation below whites. 
Exceptions to this pattern include the fact that males slightly outperformed 
females in mathematics. The median class standing of females was substantially 
(17%) higher than males and that of vocational/ technical students was about 6% 
higher than that of general students. 
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An Assessment of Vocational Education Programs for Handicapped Students: 

The study reviewed the operation and administratio^i of the Part B setaside for 
handicapped students in 25 States, selected randomly with a probability 
proportionate to total enrollments in the 50 States. A total of 92 projects, 
x^ere visited for the project level assessment. A total of 1,001 student and 
parent interviex^7S was conducted in five of the sample States, 681 with students 
currently enrolled and 320 with students^ who had completed projects. A sample 
of participating and nonpar ticipating employers were interviewed. 

Findings indicate that Part B setasides have resulted in projects which would have 
never occurred had there been no such legislation. About 93 percent of the 
funds were used to provide direct services to students. Cost and outcome data 
were seriously deficient at both the state and local levels. However, according 
to what little data was available , including results of the student, parent and em- 
ployer interviews, the program appeared to be working well. Costs per student and 
completer were not excessive and placement rates ranged from 48 to 60 percent for 
completers. About 33 percent reenrolled in school, and only about 15 percent of 
the completers were unemployed. 

There is little long --term planning at the State or local level. Planning was 
limited to review of project prot>osals and decisions as to which proposals would 
be funded, generally on the basis of the sizes of school districts and other 
formulas. Factors which mitigated against planning at the state level were the 
independence of the local education agencies and the fact that only one person 
was assigned to administer the setaside^pTOgram . 

At the project level, few examples of individualized instruction were found, except 
to the extent that "hands on" vocational training was practiced. Although most 
local administrators indicated that it was the school district policy to integrate 
the handicapped with reg'ular students, about 70% of the students enrolled were in 
"special" classes. A constraint to "mains treaming" as well as the lack of ex- 
perience in dealing with these populations appeared in the audit and reporting 
system. States in Region V appeared to be further along in integrating classes • 

One of the most often mentioned constraints limiting the expansion of vocational 
education programs., for the handicapped \<fRS the reluctance of teachers in regular 
classes to accept the handicapped, or the inability of teachers to instekt't 
handicapped students. i 

Two-thirds of the training provided under the setaside programs was nonskills 
training, that is, training not intended to prepare students to compete in the 
open labor market in any given skill, craft or trade. Half of the students- enrolled 
in this type of training were in prevocational training. Others were enrolled in 
diagnostic centers, mobility training, nongainful home economics, industrial arts, 
tutoring and sheltered workshop programs. About 12% were trainables. Of those en*^ 
^i^^ rolled in skills training^ the vast majority were in trade and industrial courses^ 

mainly for men. The range of occupational offerings for women was extremely narrow, 
being confined mainly to home economics (much of which was not gainful) , and 
health occupations. 
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In half of the projects included in the project sample, at least some students 
were referred into work experience programs. Most of the* work stations were 
\inskilled work activities and were intended mainly to provide students with 
"work experience." 

Only a few projects received a thorough assessment of the educational needs of 
the handicapped students referred to the program. 

The case study interviews indicated that both students and parents expressed 
extremely favorable attitudes toward the projects in which they or their children 
were enrolled. 

Participating employers expressed favorable attitudes toward the program. Three 
out of four participating employers rated the performance of handicapped students 
and/or completer "as good" or "better than" regular workers in each of the eight 
performance scales. 

Unlike participating employers, nonparticipating employers expressed the belief 
that it would be necessary to effect radical changes in their working environ- 
ments if they were to hire the handicapped. 

The study also raised questions about combining handicapped and disadvantaged 
set aside provisions and indicated that there was some evidence that some States 
may not be expending 10 percent of their basic grants on programs for the 
handicapped. 

What is the Role of Federal Assistance for Vocational Education? Report to 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the United States : 

Although expanded vocational opportunities have been made available for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, persons with special needs have not been given 
high priority, the GAO report says. The report further maintains that voca- 
tional edugation programs are not responsive to changes in the labor market, 
have shown bias against women . and do not provide adequate occupational guidance 
and job placement assistance. The report is based on a review of programs in 
seven States. 

The report maintains that these States have distributed funds in variety 
of ways, many of which do not necessarily result in funds being targeted to 
geographical areas of need, or providing for the programmatic initiatives called 
for by law. Some major practices noted were: making funds available to all 
local education agencies within a State, rather than concentrating funds in 
selected areas with high needs; making funds available to local agencies with- 
out adequately identifying the relative need for the program; and making funds 
available without considering ability of local agencies to provide their own 
resources . 

Greater attention to systematic, coordinated planning at the national. State 
and local levels would improve the use of Federal funds, the report suggests. 
State and local plans reflect compliance rather than planning. Data that. would 
be helpful to planning is unavailable, inadequate or unutilized, the report 
continues . 
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Practical Career Guidance. Counseling, and Placement for the 
Non~€ollege-Bound Student: 

This study reviewed data concerned with the practical career guidance and 
counseling for noncollege-bound students. The report's findings indicate that 
women, minority, and disadvantaged students have not obtained sufficient 
occupational information and assistance in relating thei# abilities and interests 
to career options. Furthermore, the overall conclusion drawn was that the 
guidance and counseling personnel resources generally have not been aligned 

to provide practical career guidance for noncollege-bound students despite 
national priorities and allocations 6€ funds. Recognizing the need for realign- 
ment of the counseling services for the noncollege-bound, the report recommends 
that 1) guidance and counseling experts provide more specific information and 
2) realignment be based on a planning model that includes assessment of the 
priority of target groups, selection of appropriate strategies, and evaluation 
• of efforts . 

A_Comparative Study of Proprietary and Non-Proprietary Vocational 
Training Program: 

A study of 51 proprietary and 14 non-proprietary school? in four cities 
examined student outcomes in four occupational areas; office, health, computer 
•and technical occupations. About 7,000 students and 5,200 alumni were aueried. 

Findings indicate that 78 percent of the graduates sought training related 
jobs and three-quarters of these persons found training-related jobs. However, 
less than 20% of the proprietary alumni and only 13% of the non-proprietary 
'alumni obtained jobs through school placement service, a surprising result 
especially for proprietary schools, since virtually all offer placement assistance. 
Most graduates indicated satisfaction with their current job status. Of those 
alumni currently employed, about 34% of the proprietary and 12% of the non- 
proprietary group felt that the training was definitely not worh the money. 

Cost benefit measures indicate that the investment in vocational training 
^was worthwhile f or all o-cupational groups except the computer trainees 
in proprietary schools. Non-proprietary school graduates have an advantage over 
proprietary school graduates in cost-benefit measures and in salary gain comparing 
before training to the first job in training. However, non-proprietary alumni 
overall earned less before training than proprietary graduates. Proprietary and 
non--proprietary schools differ substantially in their operations and program 
offerings; however, the student enrolled in both types of schools are very ' 
similar in terms of background and motivational characteristics . Most are young 
high school graduates enrolled in full-time programs with a goal of obtaining 
full-time jobs. A sizeable proportion of the students (30% proprietary and, 
42% non-proprietary) beloiig to minority ethnic groups. Accredited schools and 
chain schools surveyed are no more effective in placing graduates than non- 
accredited and non-chain schools. Cities surveyed include: Chicago, Illinois; 
Atlanta, Georgia; San "Francisco, California; and Rochester, Nev7 York. 
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Vocational Education Impact Study; 

Findings from the Vocational Impact Study ,c:^ three-part study completed In 
.1972, provide detailed analyses of data from recent studies of vocational 
students. This data examines the impact of the 1968 amendments and infor- 
mation about the duplication, gaps and coordination of publicly funded skill 
training programs in 20 cities. 

Of all studies analyzed, the National Longitudinal surveys (also called 
the Parnes study) provides the most recent and probably the most reliable data 
about vocational education. The Parnes study confirms that enrollees of 
vocational programs do benefit from vocational training and suggests that the 
influence of vocational education on earnings is more closely related to changes 
in labor market conditions than had been thought to be the case before. 
In periods^ of low unemployment, vocational students entering the labor 
market fare better than nonvocational students; however, in high unemployment 
areas employers have more choices of job candidates and their priorities appear 
to be 1) the experienced worker and 2) th^ vocational graduate who has 
acquired skill training. Unskilled persons are last hired. 

Another study, a case study of three cities, shows that high school 
graduates from vocational curriculum in the instances surveyed experienced 
5 to 10 percentage points more time employed during the six-year follow-up 
period than was the case with the graduates of the academic curriculum who did 
not attend college. 

Impact of 1968 Amendments: 

For disadvantaged and handicapped populations, there appears to be no 
relationship between the degree to which a State expended Federal set-aside 
funds and the investment of State/local funds for these target groups. Hata 
indicate that these were low priority areas in some States and while most 
States have a formula for establishing priorities, some did not fully expend 
the Federal set-asides for these groups, the Vocational Impact Study reports. 

However, data indicates that post-secondary programs have a high priority 
in most States and matching ratios also indicate a much greater State/local 
effort in this category than required by law. The most rapid growth in 
vocational enrollments in the past five years has taken place in the post- 
secondary programs. 
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A Study of Duplj.cation. G aps and Coordiiiaf:- nr > .-^f Riblicl- Funded 
Skill in Training Programs in 20 cities : " ' ' ^~ ^ 

Data on more than 390,000 enrollees in 20 cities indicate "n^t 65% were, 
enrolled in secondary vocational education progratps . Of th'^. ''piD^^.iriinc; 35 
percent who participated in Federal manpower programs, over i-jjo^-nhlrds were 
enrolled in occupational programs in post-secondary r'nq ti.tu^.ions . Analysis of 
enrollee characteristics data indicate that vocational programc: and manpower 
programs serve different populations. Most manpower enrnllops ^re those over 
18 years of age with 6th to 10th grade level of educational ^ ntainment . Such 
enrollees rarely find a place in postsecondary instltutionp which usually have 
some form of restriction on entering skills training -r.:ograT7>s even where there 
is a policy of open admissions, the report concludes. 

Several manpower programs, notably Job Corps and tbp No.i^:hhorhood Youth Corps, 
offer skill training to the high school age group normally ^^-rvcrl by secondary 
vocational programs. These programs, serving only approxirP3i"'=^J.y of the 
secondary school-aiged students, are mainly for dropouts, 7"'hey offer the same 
occupational skills which are available" in the .better publi/j secondary programs, 
although the manpower program offers considerably more services in terms of 
guidance, remedial education, placement and job coaching. 



Planned and Ongoing Studies; 

Analysis of the Firs t~Y ear Follow-Up Data of th e N ational L o ngi tudinal Study of 
the HiRh School Class of 1972: ' 

This study will examine the educational and occupational deci.<^:lons made by 
vocational education students, durinj> the period between the B?se Year and 
First Year Follow-up Data Collections. The study will examine caree'c and 
employment patterns in the year immediately following the comnlctior of their 
secondary education and the factors which affect ^hf. c;=^re^;r D^.;:t3rs of these 
youth. Several analytical path models will be csre-i.t^d tc explain th-^, causal 
relationship, if any, between their career decisions and her<>.ditary and 
environmental variables (race, sex, school location, etc.) These path 

models will be compared with those developed for both ^^.cade-TP.ic and general 
curriculum students to determine the differential effects or impacts of the 
different educational experiences ► 



An As_s essment .of the Vocational Education Programs for Disadvant aged S tudeiits 

This study will provide information about the planning, administration and 
evaluation of programs for the disadvantaged and special target population^ ^.t 
the State level. Administrative and organizational designs o<: vocational 
programs serving these students at the school or projer-t level wilx also be 
reviewed. The study will examine the extent to vjhich work exper.ience components 
are present in programs for these populations, the quality of th'^. work stations, 
and the necessary conditions under which expansion is possible-rv— " 
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Sources of Evaluation Data; 

An Assessment of Vocational Education Programs for the Handicapped Under Part B 
of the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act. Olympus Research 
Corporation, October 1974, 

A Vocational Re-Evaluation of the Base Year Survey of the High School Class 
of 1972 , (Part I: Selected Characteristics of the Class of 1972). Educational 
Testing Service, October 1974. 

National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972. Educational 
Testing Service, June 1973. (study under auspices of NCES) 

Major City Secondary Education Systems: Class of 1970 Follow-up Survey of 
Vocational Program Graduates. Educational Systems Riesearch Institute, • 
December 1972. 

Practical Career Guidance, Counseling and placement tor the Noncollege-Bound 
Students . American Institutes for Research, June 1973. 



The Vocational Impact Study: Policy Issues and Analytical Problems in 
Evaluating Vocational Education: A Study of the. State Grant Mechanism; and 
A Study of Duplication, Gaps, and Coordination of Publicly Funded Skill 
Training Programs in 20 Cities. National Planning Association, October 1972. 

A Comparative Study of Proprietary and Non-Proprietary Vocational Training 
Programs. American Institute's for Research^ November 1972. 



National Longitudinal Survevs , Survey of Work Experience of Males > 14-24, 1966, 
and Survey of Work Experience of Young Men, 1968, Center for Human Resources 
Research, Ohio State University, and U.S. Department of Commerce Bureau of 
^ Census, 1966 and 1968, often referred to as th^ Pames Study. 

A Cost Effective Study of Vocational Education: A comparison of Vocational 
and nonvocational Education in Secondary .Schools. Pennsylvania State 
University, 1969. 

The Effectiveness of Vocational and Technical Eduj:ation, C^n t er f or^ V o ca t ip.nal. 
and Technical Education, University of Wisconsin, 1971. 

Trends in Vocational Education^ USOE, June 1970. 

Ainual State Vocational Education Reports 

Reports from State Advisory Committees 

Reports from the National* Advisory Committee 

l*7hat is the Role of I'ederal Assistance for Vocational Education? Report to 
Congress by the Comptroller General of the United States. December 31, 1974 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 



Vocational Education 
Special Needs 



- Program for Stucients with 



Legislation: 



Vocational Education Act of 1963 

as amended 1968, Part A, Section. 102 (b) 



Expiration Date^ 
line 30. 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


1969 


, $^0,000., boo, 


1970 


... 40,000,0.00 


1971 . 


50 ,.000, 000 ., 


1972 


60,000,000 


1973 . . 


. . 6p, 000., 000 , 


1974 


60, dob, 000 


1975 


60,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 

-0- 
$20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

Grants are allocated to the States by formula, .^ith no matching required, 
to assist in providing support for programs and services for persons who 
are unable to succeed in regular vocational* 'programs because of poor 
academic background, lack of motivation, and/or depressing environmental 
factors. Programs are concentrated within the States in communities where 
there is a high incidence of youth unemployment and high school dropouts. 
Special services and programs are provided these youth and adults to 
encourage them to stay in school to acquire the academic and occupational 
skills needed for successful employment or to continue to pursue their 
career preparation. 

Special services provide specially trained teachers in remedial 

and bilingual specialties, staff aides, additional counseling services, 

facilities accessible to a high concentration of these students, and 

instructional materials and equipment best suited to their needs 

and abilities. 

Some of the areas where these funds have been expended are those where 
English is a second language, rural depressed communities, low-cost 
housing developments in the inner city, correctional institutions, and off- 
reservation locations with a predominance of America^i Indians. 
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Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

Program data indicate that enrollment under Section 102(b) declined from 
191,000 students in FY 1972 to 146,482 in FY 1973. The decline in 
enrollment from previous Tears was said to b3 caused by increases 
per pupil expenditures. These increases are a result of ... 

(1) inflation, which in turn results in higher staff salaries 
and higher equipment prices ; 

(2) more intensive diagnostic and evdlu^ition procedures requiring 
additional staff and materials, aftd 

(3) increased emphasis on staff development programs 
Other reasons given for the reported drop in entollments are: 

(4) improved reporting for this category; progritm audits have 
forced States to improve reporting procedures and to 
discontinue reporting students as enrolle^a who were 
eligible but who did not receive direct services 

(5) possibly the availability of other vocational education 
options . 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 
None 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 

State Advisory Council Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Vocational Education-Research and Training 

Legislation: 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 
as amended 1968, Part C 

Funding History 



Expiration Date: 



None 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1965 


$11,850,000 


$11,850,000 


1966 


17,750,000 


17,750,000 


1967 


22,500,000 


10,000,000 


1968 


22,500,000 


13,550,000 


1969 


35,500,000 


11,550,000 


1970 


56,000,000 


1,100,000 


1971 


67,500,000 


35,750,000 


197 2 


67,500,000 


18,000,000 


1973 


67,500,000 


18,000,000 


1974 


6,7,500,000 


18,000,000 


1975 


67,500,000 


18,000,000 



Pr o;:;r am Pur^p 6 s e_and^ .0 p er at i o n : 

From Fiscal 1965 through Fiscal 1969, all research funds appropriated under 
the Vocational Education Act were reserved by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for direct Federal grants and contracts. This arrangement was modified 
by Part C of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, which provided for 
a division of the funds between the Commissioner and the State Board for 
Vocational Education. 50% of the sums available went to institutions 
of higher education, public and private agencies, and with State board approval 
to local education agencies. The remaining 50% of the funds available to the 
State are used by the Board in accordance with its State plan. 

The Part C funds are used for research; for training programs to familiarize 
personnel with research results and products; for developmental, experimental, 
or pilot programs designed to meet the special vocational needs of youth, 
especially the disadvantaged; for demonstration and dissemination projects; and 
for establishing and operating State Research Coordinating Units (RCU's). 

"Ihe RCU is the officially designated unit located in a State Department of 
Education or a State university which administers the State's vocational 
research programs and disseminates research findings to administrators, 
teachers and counselors, and teacher educators. Many RCU ' s now operate 
extensive information retrieval and dissemination systems linked to and based 
on the ERIC system. Other RCU functions include: coordinating Statewide and \ 
local, evaluation studies, assisting in State planning efforts, and coordina- 
ting State-administered Exemplary Projects under Part D of the Vocational 
Education Act. 
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Pr OR ram .Scop e a.nd Ef f ec t iv enes s ; 

In Fiscal 1974 the Commissioner's portion of the Part C funds went into 

five priority areas: (1) Comprehensive Systems of Guidance, Counseling, 
Placement and Student Follow-up Services, (2) Manpower Information Systens,' . 
(3) Curriculum Studies, (4) Alternative Work Experience Programs and, 
(5) Disadvantaged, Handicapped and Minority Studies. These ninety-three * 
projects produce information, products and materials to improve and 
extend existing Vocational Education programs. 

Also during Fiscal 74, State funds under Part C supported approximately 425 
grants or contracts. Priority areas which received attention were: career 
education, problems of disadvantaged students, cost-effectiveness and cost- 
benefits of programs and services, improvement of State and local administra- 
tion of vocational education, program and system evaluation, new and emerging 
occupational areas, vocational guidance, follow-up studies of graduates, and 
employment needs of specific communities. 



On^oinR and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

The State-administered research projects and the State RCU's were evaluated 
by the State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education as part of their 
overall responsibility for evaluating all programs covered by the State Plan 
for Vocational Education, 

In addition, the Office of Education is negotiating a contract with the 
National Academy of Science to perform a comprehensive study of the planning, 
management, and impact of the Federal vocational education research program 
since its inception in 1965, The study is planned for completion in 
Fiscal 1976, Also, "Project Baseline," a Federally-funded national study of 
the vocational education programs, includes a component to gather information 
on the effects of OE funded vocational education research. 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Survey of Vocati onal Education Student and Teacher Characteristics in Publi 
Secondary Schools, 1972, Westat, Inc, Rockville, Md , , 1973, (OE Contract 
OEC-0-72-4577) 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports (State Board funds) 
State Advisory Council Reports (State programs) 
Annual RCU Reports 

» 

Meetings w/NAS, progress reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ProRram Name; 

Vocational Education — Exemplary Programs 

Legislation: 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 
as amended 1968, Part D 

Funding, jlis to ry 



Eiyj i r^ti o n_D ate 
June 30, 1975 



Year 


Authorization 


Appxopriation 


19'6$ 


♦ $15,000,000 


-0- 


1970 


57,500,000 


$13,000,000 


1971 


75,000,000 


16,000,000 


1972 


75,000,000 


16,000,000 


1973 


75,000,000 


16,000,000 


•i97'4 . 


75,000,000 


16,000,000 


1975 


75,000,000 


16,000,000 



Program Puxpose and Opera^tion:. 

Formula grants atk awarded to ,£h^. States for the purpose of stimulating new 
ways of creating bridges bfetw^eT> school and employrtlent for young people, 
who: (a) are still in school, Cb) have left school either by graduation or 
by dropping out, or -(c) are in postsecondary programs of vocational preparation. 
Additional purposes are the promotion of cooperation between public education 
and manpower agencies and the broadening of occupational aspirations and 
opportunities icor young people, especially those who have academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps ♦ 

Fifty percent oi the appropriation is reserved by the U . S ^ Commissioner of 
Education for discretionary grants or contracts to feUpport projects carried 
out in the States. The remaining 50 petcenf is allocated to the State Boards 
for Vocational Kduc^tioti for use in the same manner* Funds reserved by the 
Commissioner are available uhtll expended and funds piloted to State Boards 
are available fcrr twb fiscal years. 

The Federally-administered discretionary projects are distributed geogrpahl- 
cally across the States, ai required by law, with at least one project in 
operation in each State. The typical project is funded at a level of abont 
$130,000 per year for a three-year period, with the exact amount determined 
by formula. The funds appropriated in fiscal years 1970, 1971, and 1972 
supported the first three-year cycle of projects, most of which began in the 
Spring of 1970 and ended In the spring of 1973. 

The Federally-administered, discretionary projects have been major contributors 
to the National thrust in career education. The career education techniques 
and instructional materials emerging from the first three-year cycle of 
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Part D discretionary projects provided input to the design and development 
of the National Institute of Education's School-Based Career Education Model. 
These same techniques and materials provided input into the pilot career 
education projects initiated in FY 1972 and FY 1973 with discretionary funds 
from Part C of the Vocational Education Act. In addition, these Part D 
projects haVe served as demonstration sites within each State, providing 
operational examples of career education functioning in local, settings . 

State-administered Part D projects are in operation in all States, utilizing 
the 50 percent of the appropriation allotted to the State Boards for Vocational 
Education. In FY 1973, approximately 400 State-administered Part D projects 
were in operation, many of which represented continuations of projects 
initiated in FY 1971 or FY 1972. About 200 of these rrojects were focused on 
various aspects and components of career education, including projects focused 
on guidance, counseling and placement. 

In a number of States, such as Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Wyoming, and Oregon, a systematic, Statewide plan had already been formulated 
for the development and diffusion of career education. These plans provided 
for coordination through the State Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) , which 
is supported under Part C of the Vocational Education Act. These Statewide 
plans generally used the discretionary Part D project as a focal point for 
career education model-building. The plan then involved diffusion of tested 
career-education components to other school districts throughout the State, 
utilizing State-administered Part D and Part C funds as well as funds from' 
other sources (such as the Appalachian Regional-Commission) to assist school 
districts in adapting and implementing the career education programs. 

Program Scope: 

Federally-administered, FY 1974 funds wera used by the U.S.O.E. Regional Officers 
to continue 10 projects into their third year of operation, 50 projects into 
their second year and to initiate 5 new projects, one in each of the States 
and Territories of Florida, Minnesota, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, and the 
Trust Territories. As in prior years, these projects were focused on demonstra- 
ting comprehensive career education programs. 

State-administered FY 1974 funds wero cr.ed to initiate or continue about 400 
projects. While statistical information is not available, it can be estimated 
that about 50% of the projects were once again focused. on career education. 

Program Effectiveness: 

All Federally-administered projects have included provisions for a "third- 
party" evaluator. The funds provided for each grant cover the costs, and the 
project director is responi^ible for arranging a sub-contract with an outside 
agency to evaluate his project. A copy of the. evaluation report for each 
completed project is provided to the OE Program administrators. Where availa- 
ble, they are read individually in connection with decisions about further 
funding. However, the diversity of evaluation designs and the range of instru- 
ments used have not permitted generalizations about all of the projects. 
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In June, 1973 a contract (OEC-0-73-6663) was awarded to Development 
Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. for an evaluation of the Vocational 
Exemplary Projects. Fifty site visits to Federally-funded projects were made 
to gather information about each program's effectiveness as a demonstration pro- 
ject, costs, and impact on students. The study also gathered information on State- 
administered projects through visits to State Departments to obtain data on 
the dissemination and replication of exenplary projects, funding patterns, and 
costs within the State. Out of concern with the diversity in the 3rd party 
evaluations of the first 3-year round of Part D projects and the resulting 
inability to draw generalizations, the work of Development Associates was set 
aside in June, 1974, with an amendment to their contract by the Office of 
Education for the development of Guidelines for the Evaluation of Career 
Education Programs. Completed in Septanber, 1974, these Evaluation Models are 
now being used by many of the Part D projects to systenatize and improve the 
work of their 3rd party evaluators. Development Associates has resiimed 
their analysis of data and is doing field testing of the Evaluation Model. 

This is scheduled for completion by September 30, 1975. 



Source of Evaluation Data: 

Site-visits to fifty projects by Development Associates, Inc., information 
from the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Eduation.* and data being gathered 
from field tests of the Evaluation Model, 



On-going 



The work described above is proceeding according to schedule, in addition 
to a revised Evaluation Model, it will yiel^ a suggested information system 
for further development by the Office of Career Education which might 
also be utilized by the Exemplary Projects staff. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program l^me; 

Vocational Education - Consumer and Homemaking Education 



Legislation; 



Vocational Education Act of 1963, 

as amended in 1968, Part E, Consumer and 

Homemaking Education 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1975 



'FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 






1966 






1967 






1968 






1969 






1970 


$25,000,000 


$15,000,000 


1971 


35,000,000 


21,250,000 


1972 


50,000,000 


25,625,000 


1973 


50,000,000 


25,625,000 


1974 


50,000,000 


30,994,000 


1975 


50,000,000 


30,994,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and Part F of the Vocational Amendments 
of 1968 provide formula grants to States for programs in Consumer and 
Homemaking Education. States must use at least one-third of the Federal funds 
allocated for programs in economically depressed areas or areas with high rates 
of unemployment where matching is 9Q^percent Federal and 10 percent State and/or 
local. The grants to States are to assist them in: 

1) Offering education programs which provide instruction specifically for 
preparing youth and adults for the occupation of homemaking with emphasis on the 
dual role of homemaker and wage earner, thus contributing to their employability . 
Programs offered on the junior high>. secondary, postsecondary , and adult levels 
provide instruction for: (a) the improvement of home environments and family 
life including child growth-development, and parent education; (b) for developing 
competencies which contribute to employability including programs in management, 
nutrition and interpersonal relations, and other homemaking skills; and (c) for 
improvement of consumer behavior by including consumer education as an integral 
part of all instructional programs; and as a separate independent course to all 
individuals regardless of objectives. 2) Providing ancillary services and other 
activities which assure quality in all consumer and homemaking education programs. 
Ancillary services and activities include support of: (a) State and local 
supervisory staffs who provide leadership for program development and for the 
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Future Homemakers of America, the vocational student organization which is an 
integral part of the instructional programs; (b) preservice and inservice 
education for teachers through workshops, conferences, and individual consulta- 
tion; (c) curriculum development with special emphasis on consumer education, 
nutrition education, family life and parent education and programs for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, particularly the economically depressed; 
(d) research, pilot-demonstration programs evaluation with leadership development 
for graduate students and (e) start-up of innovative programs in consumer and 
homemaking education. 



Program Scope 

Since the passage of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, total 
enrollments - in consumer aiid homemaking education in programs which received 
Federal funds have increased 49.9 percent — from a total of 2,129,727 in Fiscal 
Year 1967 to 3,193,987 in Fiscal Year 1973. There were 644,047 persons enrolled 
in programs in the depressed areas. Enrollments have increased in consiomer and 
homemaking. Some areas of home economics have had a greater growth than others, 
which may reflect some of the particular educational needs of individuals today; 
for example, food and nutrition had the biggest increase in enrollment, next was 
child devtslopment, then clothing and textiles, next was consumer education, etc. 

Evidence of the effectiveness of consumer and homemaking education is difficult 
to quantify and changes in attitudes *and habits do not result over a short 
period of time. 

Evidence of Growth of Enrollment in Consumer and Homemaking Education Programs 
is Shown in the Table Below: 



Area of Home Economics 



Enrollment 
FY 67 



Enrollment 
FY 72 



Enrollment 
FY 73 



Consumer and Homemaking (total) 
Child Development 
Clothing and Textiles 
Consumer Education 
Family Relations 
Food and Nutrition 
Home Management 
Housing and Home Furnishings 
Comprehensive Consumer and 
Homemaking and Others 



2,199,727 



3,164,292 



3,193,987 



64,812 
285,964 
4,924 
95,367 
62,348 
38,576 
73,576 



138,589 
364,659 
102,055 
190,397 
222,252 
55,897 
105,296 



172,976 
398,272 
130,164 
209,973 
303,455 
60,931 
124,651 



1^428,190 



1,792,540 



1,993,566 



Estimated enrollments for Fiscal Year 1974 is 3,435.000 . 
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Ongoing and Planned Studies; 
None 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 



Descriptive Reports submitted by State Departments of Education, State 
Supervisors of Home Economics 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Vocational Education - Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 



Legislation ; 

VEA of 1963, as amended 1968, Part G 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



AUTHORIZATION 



APPJROPRIATION 



$20,000,000 
35,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 



-0- 
$14,000,000 
18,500,000 
19,500,000 
19,500,000 
19,500,000 
19,500,000 



Formula grants are made to the States to support cooperative education 
programs which involve arrangement between schools and employers, enabling 
students to receive vocational instruction in the school and related on-the- 
job training through part-time employment. Priority is given to areas where 
there is high incidence of student dropouts and youth unemployment. Students 
must be at least 14 years old and are paid by the employer either a nu.nimum 
wage or a student-learner rate established by the Department of Labor. 
Federal support may cover program operation, added training cost to employers, 
payment for services or unusual costs to students while training, and 
ancillary services. Federal funds may be used for all or part of a 
State's expenditure for programs authorized and approved under State Plan 
provisions. 

Part G, cooperative vocational education programs, have extended the range 
of occupations for which training can be offered, to such areas as marketing and 
distribution, business and office, trade and industrial, and ^kealth 
occupaLlo.is. In addition, there v/as an emphasis on developing cooperative 
education programs for small communities which cut across several occu- 
pational fields in one program setting. Students could prepare for 
specific areas of gainful employment which were not available previously 
because of insufficient enrollment or lack of facilities to support 
specialized vocational programs. Most of the new programs were develop-d 
in areas with high rates of school dropouts and youth unemployment. 
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Part G programs were also provided in the earlier grades to facilitate 
exploration and development of general work attitudes and skills. 

To involve more disadvantaged youth, increased emphasis was given to 
the implementation of special provisions under Part G which permit the 
reimbursement to employers for certain added costs incurred in providing* 
on-the-job training and the payment of unusual costs associated with 
student participation in the program. 

i 

Program Scope : 

In fiscal year 1973, 508,409 students were enrolled in cooperative education 
programs, of these 339,958 cooperative students were supported from Part B 
funds; 168,451 students from Part G. 

Under Part G funds, 128,802 students were in secondary programs and 39,649 
were in postsecondary , 

Program Effectiveness : 

The "Assessment of School-Supervised Work Education Programs", completed 
in 1973, examined the different configurations of work education programs 
to determine the degree to which different types of programs are meeting the 
intended objectives and to suggest ways in which different programs might be 
modified or expanded. A stratified random sample of 50 work education 
sites was drawn from 500 representative programs using three variables as 
the basis for the stratification. The 50 were distributed as follows on 
the basis of those variables determined as most relevant: 

Education level: Secondary (36) , postsecondary (14) 

Primary purpose: Specific occupational training (30*), 
dropout prevention (14), career exploration (6) 

Industrial setting: Farming region (15), bedroom community (11), 

single industry area (9), major industrial/business career (15) 



* Specific occupational training programs are generally those funded 

under Part G. Findings relating to Work Study (or Dropout prevention) 
programs are reported in the following section which describes programs 
funded under Part H of the 1968 Amendments. 
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According to the study findings, cooperative education programs appear to 
be generating the most enthusiasm among students, emDloyers, and school 
officials because they meet the expressed needs and objectives of all groups. 
Students feel that cooperative education programs are providing them with 
valuable job training. Employers feel that they are getting their money s . 
worth from student workers and are contributing to their profession. School 
administrators and ''teachers are satisfied with the learning experiences and 
job placements after the training period. 

Cooperative education programs are reported as more likely than other types 
of programs to: (1) provide students with job-related instruction in school; 
(2) provide job placement services and have a high rate of job-related place- 
ments; (3) help students decide on an occupation; and (4) provide students 
with jobs that fit into their career plans , of fering a high level of responsibility 
and a high degree of satisfaction. 

But there are some negative findings compared with other types , of programs. 
Cooperative programs are (1) more apt to discriminate against students on the basis 
of student attitude; (2) less effective in reducing student absenteeism; (3) more 
apt to interfere with student's other activities in school and out; (4) more apt 
to segregate job placements by sex, and (5) more likely to restrict their 
offerings to students with rather conforming, middle-class behaviors. 

laiiployers participating in secondary level work education programs, regardless 
' of purpose, rated overall program quality significantly higher than did 
employers participating in pos tsecondary programs. However, with regard to 
placements and quality of training, the postsecondary occupational 
training urograms v;ere superior to their secondary counterparts. 

The employer ratings of individual work education students proved to be a 
very significant variable in gaining an -under s tanding of work education programs. 
For students, a higher rating by the employer was associated with greater job 
satisfaction, and for employers a higher average rating of his students was 
associated with a higher rating of overall urogram quality. Thus, careful 
matching of students to jobs which meet student career objectives, appears 
to be one of the most crucial tasks for work education programs, in terms of 
both student satisfaction and employer acceptance. 

Pay factors played an important role in determining the way the employers in 
the study sample viewed work education programs. Where .students were paid less . 
than regular ejnployees, employers were significantly more likely to rate the 
program's overall quality as excellent. 

From the student's point of view, pay plays a minor and somewhat ambiguous 
role- students who are paid for their work are slightly, but not statistically 
significantly more satisfied with their jobs than students who are not paid. 
But the accitude of those not paid toward school is likely to improve after 
joining the program. 
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The industrial /community setting in which the program was located played a 
mir.or role regarding characteristics of the various work education 
programs. Most variations found were expected— for instance, pay rates * 
and the proportion of ethnic minorities involved were higher in urban 
areas than elsewhere. The one surprising finding was that the level of a 
student's satisfaction with his job was significantly higher among 
programs in rural settings than among programs in any of the other three 
types of settings. 

Postsecondary programs are more effective than those at secondary school level 
in nearly all aspects; specifically, these programs scored higher on job-relate 
instruction, ^ob-related placements, student follow-up, helping students to 
decide on an occupation, and providing them with jobs that fit into th-ir 
career plans, jobs with high responsibility ratings, and jobs with which 
they are highly satisfied. Two exceptions were found, however; employers 
rated secondary students higher than those from postsecondary educational 
institutions, and secondary students earn slightly more than do postsecondary 
school student workers. 

. Two components of student satisfaction were considered in this study. First 
how do (1) students participating in work education programs, and (2) voca- 
tional students who are not participating in work education programs but who 
are holding ^obs compared with respect to (1) their degree of satisfaction 
with the :obs they held, and ,{2) improvement in their satisfaction toward 
school after they joined the work education program or began working The 
two student groups differed little in terms of their satisfaction with 
school increased' to a significantly^ greater degree among students partici- 
pating in work education programs than among those working but not involved 
with the program.. The most important influences on the student's job 
satisfaction were how well he was rated by his employer and the degree to 
which he felt this job afforded him responsibility. 

A high level of job responsibility also had a positive impact in improving 
a student's attitude toward school. (Other than this, only such non- 
manipulable background characteristics as ethnicity, sex and age appeared 
to influence changes in satisfaction with school after a student enrolled 
in the work education program) . 

The study was also concerned with determining to what degree these programs 
were fostering discriminatory practices. It was found that while no 
programs would admit to overt discrimination, subtler forms were rather 
common. Thus, while the majority of the programs were integrated, only 30 
percent of the interviewed employers had been assigned students of more 
than one race.' Sexual stereotypes were being fostered in a similar manner 
with only 39 percent of the employers receiving students of both sexes. 

Cost Effectiveness of Selected Cooperative Vocational P 



rograms : 



This exploratory study examined data from 11 school districts in 3 States to 
obtain cost comparisons from cooperative vocational education programs and 
regular vocational progams. 
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Effectiveness comparisons were based on standard follow-up information 
provided by the schools. In addition, a brief survey of employers was 
conducted, to obtain their attitudes about graduates of cooperative programs 
versus graduates of non-cooperative programs. Although school data 
indicated no obvious difference in the work experience of the two groups, 
the employer survey showed a definite difference. The sample of employers 
favored graduates of co-op programs (59 percent over those of non co-op) , 
(4 percent non-co-op with 37 percent indicating no difference) . School 
data indicated that the co-op students have little difficulty finding jobs 
and that a substantial percentage of co-op students (46 percent) were able 
to continue full-time employment with their co-op employer. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

The second phase of the Assessment of School-Supervised Work Education Programs - 
will provide (1) outcome information for the 1900 students identified as 
program participants and the non-participant control group, a^ut 18 months 
after they graduated or left school; (2) an additional sample of 30 case 
studies which focus on secondary and postsecondary cooperative education 
programs in urban areas. The. first case studies focused on the widest 
range of programs. Findings are fairly clear as to the success of small 
cooperative education programs in serving persons from middle-class background 
and attitudes. They were less conclusive (partially because of the size of the 
sample) about the viability and the constraints of cooperative education 
programs in inner city settings, in larger school districts, and those 
serving large numbers of minority, handicapped or persons with special needs. 
This second phase is scheduled to be completed in the fall of 1975. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

An Assessment of School-Supervised Work Education Programs . Systems 
Development Corporation, October 1973. 

Cost Effectiveness of Selected Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 
' as Compared with Vocational Programs without Cooperative Component . Battelle 
Columbus Laboratories, June 1973. 

Annual State Vocational Education Reports 

State Advisory Committee Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Vocational Education - Work Study Programs 



Legislation ; 

VEA of 1963, as amended 1968, Part H 
extended by P.L. 91-230 and p.L. 92-318 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



AUTHORIZATION 

$30,000,000 
50,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 
45,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 

$ 5,000,000 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
-0- 
4,250,000 
5,500,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,849,000 
7,849,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Formula grants are allocated to the States for work-study programs to assist 
economically disadvantaged full-time vocational educational students, ages 
15-20, to remain in school. The programs provide part-time employment with 
public employers. Priority is given to areas having high dropout rates and 
high youth unemployment. Funds are used for the administration of the pro*" 
gram and for compensation to students by the local educational agencies or 
other public agencies or institutions. Funds are allocated on a matching 
basis — 80 percent Federal and 20 percent State and local. 

Work-study is essentially an income raaintenance program for economically 
deprived youth who are in school . Only about two percent of the Federal 
funds is used for administration; nearly all funds, about 98 percent, go 
directly to needy students in the form of wages for a public service fob. 

The work-study program is in line with the career education objective of 
preparing every individual with a marketable skill, or for further education. 
Students provided financial assistance are the economically disadvantaged 
who are apt to drop out of school before obtaining sufficient job skills for 
economic dependence. 
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Program Scope : 

Vocational work-study was first authorized in the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. The cumulative enrollment since then has been nearly 280,000 stu- 
dents. Some 30,896 secondary and postsecondary students were served in fiscal 
year 1972; in 1973, the number increased to 33,681; of these, 26,665 were 
secondary and 7,016 were postsecondary. 

Most of the recipients are secondary students. Since compensation cannot ex- 
ceed $45 a month, most postsecondary students must look elsewhere for the 
financial support they need. Typical positions held by work-study students 
included: food service worker, clerk typist, hospital aide, printing assis- 
tance, drafting assistant, furniture repairman, and appliance repairman. 

Program Effectiveness : 

Work-study programs appear to be meeting their basic objective, which is to 
keep students in school by providing them with financial assistance, according 
to the "Assessment of School-Supervised Work Education*' study completed in the 
fall of 1973. (The study is further described in the section rel*ating to 
Cooperative Education Programs.) 

The report indicates that, while many work-study programs have additional goals 
such as improving the disadvantaged youngster's attitudes toward school and 
work, very little attempt is made to offer students related classwork or in- 
tensive vocational training. Students are placed primarily in unskilled blue 
collar and clerical jobs. Only six percent of the cooperative education stu- 
dents were in the lowest category of job responsibility scale whereas 75 per- 
cent of the work-study education students were in this category. 

Analysis of pay factors indicate that students in work-study programs are more 
likely than students in any other type of program to earn at best the minimum 
wage. Work-study students work primarily for money, as compared, with coopera- 
tive education students who indicated that getting occupational training ex- 
perience was more important than pay. 

Ongoing or Planned Evaluation Studies : 

A follow-up of the participating and the comparison group interviewed in the 
first phase of the "School-Supervised Work Education Study" is now in progress. 
The follow-up of the original sample study will provide information about what 
happens to work 3tudy students after they graduate. Data should indicate whether 
they completed their training, learned a skill which they could use after gradu- 
ation, and whether students in work-study programs fared better than the com- 
parison groups. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data: 

Assessment of School-Supervised Work Education Programs. Systems Development 
Corporation, September 1973. 

Annual State Reports 

State Advisory Committee Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Vocational Education — Curriculum Development 
Legislation ; 

VEA of 1963, as amended, Part I 
Funding History Year 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1975 



1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Authorization 

$ 7,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 



Appropriation 

-0- 

$ 880,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 



Program Purpose and Objectives : 

Part I of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, authorizes the 
Commissioner to make grants to or contracts with colleges and universities, 
State boards, and other public or nonprofit private agencies and institutions 
for curriculum development in vocational and technical education. No matching 
funds are required. 

The Curriculum Development Program provides for the development, testing, and 
dissemination of vocational education curriculum materials for use in teaching 
occupational subjects, including those covering new and changing occupational 
fields. Curriculum materials are also provided for vocational teacher educa- 
tionr The program further provides for: developing standards for curriculum 
development in all occupational fields; coordinating the efforts of the States 
with respect to curriculum development and management? surveying curriculum 
materials produced by other agencies; evaluating vocational-technical education 
curriculum materials? and training personnel in curriculum development. 

Most of these activities are carried out through individual projects. However, 
there are also seven curriculum centers throughout the country which provide a 
network for national coordination. 

Program Scope ; 

Nineteen curriculum projects were funded in FY '70, 20 projects in FY '71, 33 in 
FY '72, and 26 in FY '73. Since almost all projects are full-funded, these 
figures generally represent new starts. 

The FY '74 budget allotted $4,C00,00:. (plus $2 million of FY '73 impounded funds 
which were released) for vocational education curriculum development of which 
$5,920,670 was obligated for 27 projects. The projects funded fall into six 
major categories as follows; curriculum management centers for the coordination 
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of curriculum efforts; occupational cluster development, evaluation, and testing; 
specialized vocational-technical education curriculum development; training of 
curriculum personnel in development and use; bases for curriculum development; 
and dissemination and utilization of vocational-technical education curriculum 
materials. 

In the first-mentioned category, curriculum management centers for the coordina- 
tion of curriculum efforts category, the five original centers were augmented 
for an additional year for a total of $200,000. The centers in the northwest 
and eastern part of the United States continued their operation under previous 
finding. Thus seven centers served all of the States. 

The second category, that of occupational clusters development, evaluation, and 
testing, involved 13 projects in the amount of $3,183,000. New efforts were 
started in the arts and humanities, marine occupations, hospitality and re- 
creation, personal services, and consumer and homemaking cluster areas. Additional 
cluster development was continued in the agri-business, business and office, 
health, and public service clusters. Two projects centered on a combination of 
clusters directed at Indian youth and Spanish-speaking migrants. 

The third category, specialized vocational-technical education curriculum 
development, included a continuation of the laser and electro-optical technology, 
and three new projects: a model paralegal eduaation curriculum, placement ser- 
vices training, and the development and utilization of metric education instruc- 
tional materials. These three projects were in the amount of $1,112,684. 

The fourth category involved two projects in the amount of $886,228 for the 
training of personnel. These projects involved development of curricula for 
training vocational education curriculum specialists. 

In the fifth category two projects were funded whic^"^ involved the bases for 
curriculum development in the amount of $153,211. One project was a feasibility 
study involving the development of a curriculum design, and a concept paper on 
the home as a learning center for career and family life education. The other 
project involved the status and progress of career education. 

The last category, that of dissemination and utlisation of vocational-technical 
education, involved one project in the amount of $385,217 for the development 
of films on career education systems using the characters from the Peanuts comic 
strip. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 
None 

Source of Evaluation Data; 

Program Reports of Project Directors 
Site Visit Reports by OE Program Staff 

Reports and Newsletters from Curriculum Network Centers 
Staff Evaluation 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Adult Education — Grants to States 
Legislation ; 

Adult Education Act of 1966 
(P.L. 91-230, Title III) 



Expiration Date ; 

June 30, 1973 
(Extended) 



Funding History ; 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1965 


Under Econ. 0pp. Act 


$ 18,612,000 


1966 


II II II II 


19,689,063 


1967 


$ 40,000,000 


26,280,000 


1968 


60,000,000 


32,200,000 


1969 


70,000,000 


36,000,000 


1970 


160,000,000 


40,000,000 


1971 


200,000,000 


44,875,000 


1972 


225,000,000 


51,134,000 


1973 


225,000,000 


51,300,000 


1974 


150,000,000* 


53,485,000 


1975 


150,000,000 


63,319,000 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

This program is operated through formula grants made to States for the edu- 
cation of adults. The program is directed toward adults who are 16 years of 
age or older and who have not achieved the 12th-grade level of education. 
The purpose is to enable them to become more employable, productive, and res- 
ponsible citizens . 

Local school districts submit plans and proposals to the State education 
agency which makes the funding decisions. Ten percent of the total cost of 
any program must be covered by the State and/or local education agency, with 
up to 90 percent covered by Federal funds allocated to the State. The average 
State matching in Fiscal 1974 was approximately 23 percent. 

Special emphasis is given to providing basic education classes for those adults 
with less than an 8th-grade education. The law states that such basic edu- - 
cation programs' must be provided first, and that additional programs may be 
offered only when these needs can be shown to have been met. States which 
have met the need. for adult basic education in a particular school district or 
geographic area may then expend up to 20 percent of their Federal-State grant 
for adult secondary education programs leading to a high-school equivalency 
degree. 



*Under P.L. 93-380 dated August 21, 1974. 
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Among those eligible to be served are the aprroximately 750,000 public school 
students who drop out each year and who are therefore eligible candidates for 
adult secondary programs. There are also about 400,000 immigrants arriving 
each year, a substantial number of whom need instruction in English as a second 
language in order to function as citizens' in the United States, In Fiscal 
1974, approximately 30 percent of the participants in State Grant Programs 
were enrolled in English as a second language. About 9,3 percent of the 'en- 
rollees were institutionalized in mental hospitals and prisons. 

Program Scope ; 

The group at which this program is directed consists of over 51,5 million 
adults age 16 or over who have not completed and who are not currently enrolled 
in high school. Within this group special emphasis is directed toward 
approximately 15,000,000 adults with less than eight years of formal education. 

Complete enrollment data for the Fiscal Year 1974 are not yet available, Hov;- 
ever, since a substantial amount of FY 1973 funds were carried over to FY 74, 
an increase in enrollment was anticipated. The estimated FY 74 enrollment is 
approximately 800,000 of which 55,9 percent (468,800) are female. There are 
245,364 unemployed and 94,640 who are receiving public assistance. States 
also reported that 213,864 participants upgraded their educational level by 
receiving certificates of completion at the 8th-grade level, by passing the 
General Education Development Test, by graduating from high school, or by 
enrolling in some other educational program as a result of having been enrolled 
in an adult basic education program. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

An evaluation of the adult basic education program was completed by the Systems 
Development Corporation in November 1973. This study, which began in June 1971, 
was the first Nationwide effort at evaluating the program. The study focused 
on examining the effects of the ABE pro|;rain on the priority group — adults 
from 18 to 44 years of age with less than 8 years of schooling. The sample 
included 2,300 students representing 200 classes, 90 programs, and 15 States. 
This national sample represented the 280,000 students enrolled in ABE programs 
in FY 70 who fell within the defined population. Students were tested twice 
and interviewed three times. 

Additional information was collected and findings are available which describe the 
ABE programs and classes, the characteristics of the students, gains in reading 
and math, class and student cost data, and State and local approaches to estab- 
lishing, new classes and use of innovations. Among the highlights in the findings 
are the following; 

1. An average local program provided about- 43 classes per 
year, each serving approximately 16 students. Local 
administrators estimated that the mean annual expenditure 
from all sources was about $4,000 per class per year, or 
an average of about $250 per training slot which may serve 
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three or more students per year. (However, State reports in- 
dicate that the average Federal cost is approximately $70 per 
student. ) 

2. Most classes meet in school buildings two evenings per week 
from September through May. The average session was about 
three hours. Instruction was offered at many different levels 
in any given class. Frequently a single class would involve 
all grade levels from 1 through 8. The class was usually 
taught by a certificated teacher with more than two years of 
experience in teaching adults. Almost all teachers had also 
received some special training for adult teaching but taught 
adults only part-time. 

3. Most classes emphasized reading and mathematics, but the basic 
instruction covered skills for job improvement, writing, pre- 
paration for high school studies, and "life skills" such as 
citizenship responsibilities and consumer education. 

4. Although more than half of the students reported having completed 
nine or more years in school, their average scores on initial 
tests showed achievement at the 5th grade level in reading and at 
the 6th grade level in mathematics. A second test showed that, in 
a period of 16 weeks, the average student gained six months in 
reading and from 3 to 4 months in mathematics. About one fourth 
of the students tested gained a full grade or more in reading in 
the 16-week period, and one fifth gained a grade or more in mathe- 
matics • 

Public Law 93-380, dated August 21, 1974, makes several changes in OE's Adult 
Education programs. Among those relevant to the State-Grant Program are: 

1. Authorization through FY 1978. 

2. Authorization for programs of adult secondary education 
limiting the maximum expenditure to not more than 20% of 
the State's allotment. 

3. Provision requiring cooperation with manpower development and 
training programs and occupational education programs, 

and for coordination of programs ... including reading im- 
provement programs. 

4. Requirement that programs for institutionalized persons 
be included, limiting the maximum expenditure of 
funds to 20% for this purpose* 

5. Provision for bilingual education programs for adults of 
limited English-speaking ability. 
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6, Authorization for State Advisory Councils. 

7. A definition of a Community Education Program through which 
public school buildings may be used to provide educational, 
cultural, recreational and other related community services. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

None. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 
Annual State Program Reports 
Annual State Financial Reports 

Regional Office Reports on Selected Merit Award Programs 

Regional Office Reports on Site-Visits to Programs and State Departments 

HEW Reports on State Funds Audits 

Longitudinal Evaluation of the Adult Basic Education Program , System 
Development Corporation (Final Report TM-WD-5743), November 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Adult Education — Special Projects 
Legislation ; 

Adult Education Act of 1966 

(P.L. 91-230, Title III, Section 309(b) 



Funding History : 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Authorization 

Under Econ. 0pp. Act 

Under P.L. 89-750* 
II II II 



Under P.L. 91-230* 
II II II 



rnder P.I. 93-380 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30,' 1973 

Appropriation 



1,520,162 
6,550,000 
7,000,000 
7,900,000 
6,639,984 
6,992,563 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
-0- 



P rogram Purpose and Operation : 

Project grants were awarded to State or local educational agencies or other 
public or private nonprofit agencies, including Educational Television 
stations, for the purpose of experimenting with and developing improvements 
in adult education. The Projects supported involve (1) the use of innovative 
methods, systems, materials, or programs which may have national significance 
or be of special value in promoting effective programs in adult education, or 
(2) the support of programs carried out in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local efforts which have unusual promise in developing a comprehen- 
sive approach to the problems of people with educational deficiencies. 

Priorities were developed on an annual basis to assure that the program 
reflects current needs. Wherever feasible, the grant recipient is required 
to provide 10 percent of the cost of the project. The projects are designed 
to yield results which can be replicated by a local school system and are 
used to strengthen existing State-Grant Programs wherever possible. 



*Both P.L. 89-750 and P.L. 91-230 include a specification for the use of 
not less than 10% nor more than 20% of the total AE appropriation for 
Special Projects and Training. 
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Program Scope ; 

The target group at which this program aims is the estimated more than 51.5 
million adults age 16 or oyer who have not completed and who are not currently 
enrolled in high school. Within this group special emphasis is given to the 
needs of adults between ages 18 and 44 who are functioning at or below the 
eighth-grade level. 

During the Fiscal Year 1974 there were 47 grants for Special Projects. 
These included 16 new awards and 31 grant renewals for projects begun in 
previous years. 

The major priorities for funding during FY 74 were as follows: 
Adult career education. 

Adult reading efforts in cooperation with the Right-to-Read 
Program. 

Improvement of State-administered adult education services. 
Renewal of promising, on-going projects. 
Program Effectiveness : 

To date information about the effectiveness of the Special Projects 
program has been obtained primarily by site visits under the Program Assist- 
ance Review Team System (PART). Under thl^q procedure the OE Project Monitor, 
the Regional Adult Education Officer, and the State Director of Adult Edu- 
cation form a team to make the site visit. After it is concluded, each 
writes an independent report of his observations and recommendations. 

In addition, wherever it is feasible and/or appropriate, the Special Project 
includes provisions for an independent, third-party evaluation. The deter- 
mination of feasibility is made by the initiator and the OE Project Monitor 
according to pertinent regulations before the grant is made final. 

Public Law 93-380 eliminated the discretionary funds used for the Special 
Projects Program at the Federal level as of the end of FY 74. It specifies 
instead that each State must spend not less than 15% of its allocation on . 
special projects and teacher training. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

In the Spring of 1974 an RFP was prepared for a study concerned with "Research 
and Evaluation on Adult Education and the Special Projects Program." A con- 
tract was awarded to Kirschner Associates, Inc. in June 1974. As a result of 
the deletion of the Special Projects Program, the requirement for funding such 
projects at the State level, and the addition of the Clearinghouse in AE by 
P.L. 93-380, that contract has been amended. It now focuses on: (1) defining 
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the sub-groups within the adult population in terms of both needs and demands, 

(2) examining other Federal AE programs and the State and local structures 
through which Federal funds are expended to meet these needs and demands, 

(3) examining the concept of Special Projects and Training Programs as a means 
of meeting needs at both the Federal and State levels, (4) exploring possible 
roles for the new AE Clearinghouse, and (5) developing a wide range of 
alternative goals, objectives, and strategies which might be part of an appro- 
priate foundation for Federal policy in Adult Education. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Special Projects Reports, both semi-annual and final 
Program Assistance Review Team Reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Adult Education — Teacher Training 
Legislatio n: 

Adult Education Act of 1966 

(P.L. 91-230, Title III, Section 309(c) 



Funding History ; 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program' Purpose and Operation ; 



Authorization 

Under Econ. 0pp. Act 

Under P.L. 89-750^ 
It II II 

(I II ti 

Under P.L. 91-230* 

tl II t! 

tl M ft 

II tt 11 

M It II 

Under P.L. 93-380 



Expiration Date : 

June 30, 1973 
(Extended) 

Appropriation 

$ 1,055,000 
1,399,838 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,360,016 
3,007,437 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
-0- 



Project grants were awarded to institutions of higher education. State or 
local educational agencies, or other public or private nonprofit agencies 
to promote and coordinate the training of personnel who work or are pre- 
paring to work in adult education. A primary purpose was to develop resources 
for increasing the scope and effectiveness of adult education under the State 
Grant Program. In addition to teachers, training was provided for adminis- 
trators, counselors, and paraprof essionals . The Training Projects have also 
been used to emphasize coordination among educational institutions, to sensi- 
tize adult education personnel to the unique needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged adults, and to develop and implement new instructional materials and 
techniques. 



A major redirection in the training of personnel for adult education programs 
took place in Fiscal 1972 with a shift of emphasis from summer workshop pro- 
grams to the regional planning and coordination of staff development activities 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

Fiscal 1974 was the third and final year of funding the regionally-based staff 
development efforts. Thei?e are nine projects directed toward regional adult 
education personnel needs. The projects will continue through FY 75 on the 



*Both P.L. 89-750 and P.L. 91-230 include a specification for the use of 
not less than 10% nor more than 20% of the total AE appropriation for 
Special Projects and Training. 
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basis of forward funding, after which they may be sustained by State and 
institutional funds. (During FY '74 approximately 23,500 people participated - 
in these training programs , supported by about $2.2 million.) 

The remaining Fiscal 1974 teacher ...training funds available (approximately 
$800,000) are supporting nine additional projects which provide for resource 
development, correctional personnel training, Indian educational leadership 
development, instructional content improvement, and studies in cultural and 
ethnic understanding. 

One measure of the effectiveness of these training programs for adult edu- 
cation personnel will be the extent to which they are supported by State and 
local resources after Federal support is terminated. At present all States _ 
are using some portion of their State grant funds to support training activi- 
ties, although the amounts vary. Universities, colleges, and other agencies 
are also providing supplementary training support in some States. These 
funds are in addition to those provided for Federally-supported training pro- 
jects. 

Public Law 93-380 eliminated the use of discretionary funds at the Federal 
level for personnel training. However, this new law specifies that each 
State must use not less than 15% of its allocation on training and special pro- 
jects. 

Ongoing and Planned Evalua t ion Studies ; 
None, 

Sources of Evaluation IJata : 
Semi-annual and Annual Project Reports 
Written reports of site visits by OE staff 

Written orts of site visits, made at least twice each year, by the 
Regional ir'rogram Officer for Adult Education. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 



Legislation: 

Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 



Expiration Date: 
Jine 30, 1974 



FUNDING HISTORY: 

(Appropriations for MDTA 

(are made to the Department 

(of Labor. Funds are transferred 

(to DREW for institutional 

(training. * _ 



Total Federal obligations for 
institutional training including 
allowances paid trainee: 



1965 


$249,348,000 


1966 


281,710,000 


1967 


215,588,000 


1968 


221,847,000 


1969 


213,505,000 


1970 


256,071,000 


1971 


276,767,000 


197 2 


355,407,000 


1973 


303,814,000 


1974 


307,896,069 


1975 


-0- * 



Program Purpcise^ and. Operant ion: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor 
jointly administer programs authorized by the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, These programs are aimed at reducing the level of unemplo3rment , 
offsetting skill shortages, and enhancing the skills and productivity of the 
Nation's work force. The major tool used is education and training of those 
who are out of a job or are working at less than their- full potential. 

Under the Act^ .the secretary of Labor must assess the need for training, 
select the trainees, provide allowances and other training benefits, and help 
trainees get jobs. He is also responsible for job-development programs and 
experimental and demonstration projects, and for working with employers to 
develop on-thejob training (OJT) . 



* The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act now supercedes MDTA, 
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Institutional training coupled with OJT projects are a further responsibility 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, as is institutional 
training, offered to residents of redevelopment areas, and the communities 
which are severely depressed economically. The Secretary is also responsible 
for instructional aspects of experimental and demonstration projects, as well as 
MDTA training in correctional institutions. 

Most training programs are operated • through State agreements. Training is 
provided through public educational agencies or private institutions. The 
State Agency is paid not more than 90% of the cost to the State for carrying 
out the agreement. 



Program S.copeV 

Since the beginning of the MDTA program in August of 1962, ' 1, 504, 600 persons 
have been enrolled in the institutional training program, 68 percent completed 
their training objective and 50^ percent of those completing secured employment. 
Part of the remaining 50 percent were called into the armed forces, some 
returned to school full^ime, and others withdrew from the labor force. 

In fiscal year 1974, 83,300 trainees completed institutional training and 
65,100 had secured employment aad were still on the job when last contacted. 

First time enrollments: 1963 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

Training has been conducted in over 300 different occupational skill areas, ranging 
from accounting clerk to x-ray technician. Clerical occupations attract 
the largest group, almost 20 percent of the total enrollments. 

Program Effectiveness : 

The MDTA institutional training program appeared to be generally effective in 
providing training and services to unemployed and underemployed adults, 
according to national data and a series of evaluation studies jointly developed 
and administered by the U.S, Office of Education and the Department of Labor. 



32,000 
68,600 
145,300 
177,500 
150,000 
140,000 
135,000 
130,000 
155,600 
150,600 
119,600 
110,400 
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MDTA Basic Education Study : 

The study of 17 Training Centers found that MDTA Basic Education Trainees 
made a statistically significant gain in reading and computational ability. 
The average trainee entering at about the 7th grade level (after reaching 
the 10th grade in school) emerges in 6 months at the 8th grade level, and 
with an occupational skill. He, or she, is much more adept at fractions and 
decimals, can operate a micrometer, or can now calculate interest rates for 
time payment plans. He or she can read faster, reads a wider variety of 
materials, and has increased his or her vocabulary beyond purely technical 
terms. Classroom situations have improved communication skills and self 
confidence . 

Black trainees appear to have reading problems that are not adequately 
corrected in training, but they do well in Math. Spanish-surnamed 
trainees also suffer from a reading disadvantaged, but make good gains in 
reading, nonetheless. 

The training center staff and instructors are well qualified in the traditional 
sense, and resourceful in adapting materials and techniques to the MDTA 
training situation. However, technical training in individualized instruction, 
diagnostic procedures, and in planning and monitoring goal achievement would 
be helpful. 

An immediate improvement would be the development of effective scheduJ.ing 
procedures i.e., balancing individualized instruction concurrently with 
occupational training. Improved training in individualized instruction 
and better facilities and materials would help too. However, the use 
of techniques and materials must be integrated into an overall program 
for the trainee. Training centers having the most influence on trainee 
gains were those where management, coordination, and cooperation were out- 
standing. 

The Evaluation of the Availability and Effectiveness of MDTA Institutional 
Training and Employment Services for Women : 

The study was divided into two phases. Phase I had two major tasks: (1) a 
literature search and (2) a re-analysis of data from the MDTA Outcome 
Study. Phase II was an exploratory data collection effort to assess factors 
which appear to affect the performance of women during institutional training 
in 12 sites. About 200 skills center staff and employment service personnel 
were interviewed. Questionnaires were administered to a sample of 961 
students attending classes at the time of the field review, and data was 
collected from records of a sample of 1,219 previous enrollees, providing 
information on enrollee characteristic completion and placement rates. 

Data collecued from the several respondent groups at the 12 study Skills 
Centers point up tT-.o major findings concerning women in manpower programs: 

Female trainees are generally being trained in the .same 
occupation as their last full-time job. 
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There is little enrollment of trainees in courses tradi- 
tionally reserved for the opposite sex, and when such 
enrollment does occur, it is more likely to be a male 
enrolling in a female course rather than the reverse. 

More than 92 percent of the female enrollees in the sample who were employed 
before training held jobs in heaO^ih-r elated and clerical/sales occupations. 

(This closely follows patterns evident in national statistics on women in 
the labor force.) Of these, 93 percent are currently enrolled in these "same 

occupational categories. This pattern also holds for former female enrollees. 
Fifty-six percent of ithose employed before training had health and clerical 
jobs; and 94 percent received training in these occupations. 

The Re-Analysis of data from the MDTA Outcome Study , using .measures such 
as job placement, length of training, post-training income and the completion 
of training, indicates that in some ways the MDTA training has been at least 
-as successful for women as for men. These findings include: 

Females, far more likely than males, used their acquired, 
training in post-training employment (62% of females vs. 39% 
of males . ) 

Females experienced the highest incremental earnings across 

all training periods and occupational categories, i.e., $968 for 

females vs. $692 for males over an 18 month period- 

A significantly greater percentage of female trainees (39%) than 
male train^^^e^ (32%) felt that MDTA training helped them get a 
job. 

However, there were some indications that the training program had not been 
as successful for women as for men. These include: 

A larger percentage of females (15%) than males (9%) were found 
to have reported no post-training earnings. 

Females showed a lower correlation than males betwe^h months in 
training and large salary increases. 

Planned or., Ongoing Studies : None 
Sources^of Evaluation Data: 

A series of evaluation studies of the MDTA Institutional Training Program have 
been jointly developed and administered by the U.S. Office of Education and 
the Department of Labor. These include: 

1) MDTA Evaluation of the Availability and Effectiveness of 
MDTA Institutional Training for Women. Mar k Battelle 
Associates, April 1974. 
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MDTA Basic Education Study . North American Rockwell, 
April 1973. 

Manpower Development and Training Act Outcomes Study , 
Decision Making Information, April 1972. 

Effectiveness in Institutional Manpower Training in 
Meeting Employers Needs in Skills Shortage Occupations . 
Olympus Research Corporation, May 1972. 

A Study of Individual Referrals under MDTA . Olympus 
Research Corporation, June 1972. 

Evaluation of Manpower Development and Training Skills 
Centers . Olympus Research Corporation, February 1971. 

Evaluation of the Relevance and Quality of Preparation 
under the MDTA Institutional Training Program . Mentec 
Corporation, May 1971. 

An Analysis and Evaluation of MDTA Institutional Programs 
Systems and Practices . North American Rockwell 
Information Systems Company, April 1971. 
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ANNUAL_EVALUATIQ_N REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name; 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program 

Legislation: Expiration Date; 

Education Amendments of 1972, Title I; June 30, 1975 

Public Law 92-318, 86 Stat., 248-251 

Funding History; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1973 (Such sums as $122,100,000 

1974 may be necessary 475,000,000 

1975 " 660,000,000* 

* Estimate 

Program Purpose, a^nd^ Operations ; 

This program is designed to help qualified students finance their 
postsecondary education. The program applies to half-time as well as to full^ 
time students, and to pos tsecondary vocational, technical, and proprietary 
institutions as well as to colleges. The grants are not available for 
graduate study but may extend to five years of undergraduate work under 
special circumstances specified by the Act. At full funding, the program 
provides a grant of $1400 less expected family contribution, but not to exceed 
one-half of the cost of attendance. The law provides a reduction formula for 
less than full funding. 

The law requires a schedule of expected family contribution to be 
submitted to Congress. The schedule limits payments and specifies how grants 
are to be adjusted when appropriations require less than full f undine. 

Program Scope 

Application data for FY 1973-4 and 1974-5 indicate that 482,331 valid 
applications were received in FY 1973-4 and of the 268,444 (about 56%) 
qualified for aid under the BEOG program. The 1974-5 application rate is 
expected to be almost triple that of 1973-4. As of March 4, 1975, over 1.3 
million applications had been received, 1,057,100 of which were valid. Of 
the latter, 641,200 (60.7%) qualified for aid. The deadline for receipt' 
of applications is March 15, 1975. 
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Program Effectiveness 

Since the 1973-74 academic year was the first year of program 
operation, there is only general information on which to judge its impact. 
The principle data available is application data which provides a rough 
idea of the thrust of the program with respect to the national goal of 
student access. 

With respect to sex and income classifications, application data 
for 1973-4 indicates that the apparent Impact of the program is in the 
direction of greater equality of access to postsecondary education. Of 
the applicants who qualified for aid in 1973-4, '56.1 percent were female 
and 43.9 percent were male. These percentages were almost exactly opposite 
to the proportions of females and males enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in the fall of 1973 which were 43.1 and 56.9 percent respectively. 

The percentage distribution by income class of qualified applicants 
indicates that the program is working in the direction of equality of access 
by this dimension as well. The table below presents this distribution for 
dependent, independent, and total numbers of qualified applicants for 1973-4. 
These data indicate that over half of the total number of qualified applicants 

Percentage Distributions by Income Class of 
Applicants Qualifying for BEOG Awards 
1973-74 

Income Dep^endent Independent Total 

0-2,999 19.7 64.2 25.5 

3,000-5,999 25.2 26.5 25.3 

6,000-8,999 26.1 8.4 23.7 

9,000-11,999 20.4 0.8 17.8 

12,000-14,999 7.1 * 6.2 

15,000 1.6 5_ 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

* Less than 0.05 

have incomes below $6,000 and of those who are classified as independents 
over 90 percent have incomes less than $6,000. The percentages reflected 
in the incomplete returns available for 1974-75 do not differ markedly from 
the above. 

The above data must be interpreted with caution because it is not 
known if these sex and income distributions of qualifying applicants are 
representative of the distribution of eligibles who actually exercised their 
BEOG options. 
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Ongoing and Planned Eva lua^t ion Studies; 

The Office of Education is currently engaged in feasibility and design 
efforts directed towards the preparation of a nev^ study which will attempt 
to assess the impact of all OE-sponsored student assistance programs. 

Source of Evaluat^io^n_Data : 

Program files, Division of Basic and State Student Grants, Bureau of 
Postsecondary Education, 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 



Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants Program 



Legislation; 



Expiration Date: 



Public Law 92-318, 86 Stat. 



251 



June 30, 1975 



Funding History: 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1974 
1975 



$200,000,000* 
200,000,000* 



$210,300,000 
240,300,000 



*For initial year grants plus such sums as may be needed for continuing grants 

Program Purpose and_ Operation: 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) funds for initial 
year awards are apportioned among the states in the same ratio as a state's 
full-time and full-time equivalent enrollment may bear to the total national 
full-time and full-time equivalent enrolLoient. Continuing awards are alloted 
in accordance with regulations published by the Commissioner of Education. 
Grants which are awarded by institutions of higher education are designed to 
provide additional resources to students whose finances are otherwise^^ 
insufficient to permit attendance withQ^t such a grant. The maximum award 
is $1,500 per year or one-half of the sum of the total amount of student 
financial aid provided to such student by the institution — whichever is the 
lesser. The total amount of funds awarded to any student, over the course of 
his academic career, may not exceed $4,000 — except in those instances where 
a student is enrolled in a program of study extending over five academic years 
or where particular circumstances, as determined by the institution, require 
that a student spend an additional year completing a program of study which 
normally requires four academic years. The limit is then set at $5,000. 
Awards are limited to students who have been accepted as undergraduates at 
their respective institutions, who maintain satisfactory progress, who are 
enrolled at least half time, and who would be financially unable to pursue a 
program of study at such institution without such an award. 



In 1973-4, 2904 institutions participated in the SEOG program.. This 
represented a 26.1 percent increase over institutional participation in the 
SEOG programs of 1972-3. There was a further increase of 12.2 percent in 
institutional participation in the SEOG program between 1973-4 and 1974-75 
with 3258 institutions par^:Lcipating in the latter fiscal year. During 
these years, the largest percentage increase was in the private sector, with 
institutional participation increasing by over 75 percent to 843 proprietary 



Program Scope: 
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schools. An additional 1284 private schools applied to participate in SEOG. 
In fiscal years 1974-75 public universities received 38.0% of the funds, 
other public four-year institutions received 7.5%; public two-year colleges, 
13.9%; public vocational-technical schools, 1.1%; private universities, 12.6%; 
other four-year private institutions, 17.6%; private two-year school, 2.7%; 
and proprietary schools, 6.6%. This percentage distribution for 1974-75 does 
not substantially differ from fiscal year 1973-74. Estimated program data 
indicate that in both years approximately 300,000 students received average 
grants of $670. 

The increase in institutional requests over the past two years indicates 
that there is a large institutional demand for SEOG funds. In fiscal year 
1972 there were recommended institutional requests for EGG aid of 296,000,000. 
By 1973-74 requests had increased to $554,916,952 and in 1974-75 to $572,906,527 
while appropriations remained at less than half of those figures. 

Program Ef f^ectiveness^; 

While data with which to judge the effectiveness of the SEOG program in 
the achievement of national goals is not yeat available, som^ indication can 
be gleaned from the socio-economic impact of the prior EGG program. Of the 
students who received grants under this program, it has been estimated that ^ 
33.0 had family incomes of less than $3,000; 40.0% were in the- income range 
$3,000-5,999; 15.2% had incomes of $6,000 to 7,499; 9.3% were in the $7,500- 
8,999 category; and 2.3% had family incomes of $9,000 or more. This distribu- 
tion, which includes both dependent and independent students, indicates that 
the thrust of the EGG program was clearly in the direction of greater eqaulity 
of access to education in terms of the income dimension. The distribution of 
EOG recipients by race also is indicative of a thrust toward equal access. 
For example, 33.5% of the grant recipients were Black, .9% were American 
Indian, 1.1% were Oriental American, and 8.3% were Spanish Surnames. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

The Office of Education is currently engaged in feasibility- and design 
efforts directed towards the preparation of a new study which will attempt to 
assess the impact of all OE-sponsored student assistance programs. 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 

The Federal Educational Opportunity Grant Program: A Status Report, 
Fiscal Year 1970, Bureau- of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, New York, 1971. 

U.S. Department of the Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bureau of Higher Education Factbook. 

Program files. Division of Basic Grants, Division of Postsecondary 
Education. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 



State Student Incentive Grant Program 



Legislation ; 



Expiration Date : 



Title IV, Subpart A-3 of the Higher 
Education Act 



June 30, 1975 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1973 
1974 
1975 



$ 50,000,000* 
50,000,000* 
50,000,000* 



None 



$ 19,000,000 
20,000,000 



* Plus such sums as may be needed for continuation grants. 

« 

Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The SSIG program is designed to encourage states to develop or 
expand programs. of grant aid to students in "substantial financial 
need" attending eligible institutions of postsecondary education- States 
are responsible for the selection of grant recipients . However, selection 
criteria is subject to review by the Commissioner." Individual student grants 
are limited to $1,500 per academic year. 

SSIGP is a 50-50 cost-sharing (State-Federal) program under which 
Federal funds are allotted/reallotted to the s tates based on a formula 
reflecting current student attendance patterns. Reallottment is permitted 

if a state does not use its current allottment. Disburse- 
ments are made directly from the Federal Government to the ^ates and 
from the s tates to postsecondary institutions on behalf of students. Since there 

is no prescribed aid allocation procedure, a state may employ any distribution 

procedure that falls within the overall scope of the statute. 

States are re.quired to administer the funds through a single state 
to maintain effort, new initial grants under SSIGP mu&t be in excess of the 
amounts provided by the state two fiscal years prior to the year the state 
initially receives aid under the SSIG program. 

Program Scope : 

Fifty-six States and territories are potentially eligible for match- 
ing grants under the SSIG program. In FY 1974, the first year of 
operation, 50 states and territories qualified for grants on the basis 
of 27 expanded programs and 23 newly developed programs. It is expected 
that by FY 1976 all 56 states and territories will participate. 
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Under the definition of "substantial financial need" states have 
a wide latitude in their selection of grant recipients. Students from 
both low and middle incomes may receive grants under this definition. 
In FY 1975, 76,000 students received average initial grants of $500 
($250 Federal funds) and in FY 1976 it is estimated that 16,000 
students will receive $500 average initial grants while 60,000 will 
receive continuation grants of the same average amount. The latter 
figures assume a 20 percent dropout rate for students receiving initial 
awards. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

According to the latest annual survey by Joseph D. Boyd, Executive 
Director of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission, State aid to 
students has risen dramatically in 1974-75 compared 1973-4. While 
State aid to students has risen rapidly in the past several years, the 
recent increase was the largest in history. Not only has there been an 
increase in monies appropriated by states (with an increase in numbers 
of students aided), but also, the average size of awards has risen^ indicati 
that states are making some attempt to keep up with the rate of inflation. 
According to Boyd, the SSIG program contributed greatly to this growth factor 
especially so in encouraging those states not having programs a year 
a^o to develop them. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

The Office of Education is currently engaged in feasibility and 
design efforts directed toward the preparation of a new study that will 
attempt to assess the impact of all OE-sponsored student assistance 
programs. A particular effort will be made in these studies to deter- 
mine the effect of Federal student assistance funds on the student aid 
efforts of the States. 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 

The Chronicle of Higher Education , November 18, 1974, Vol. IX, 
No. 9. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

College Work-Study Program 

Legislation ; Expiration Date : 

Public Law 89-329, Title IV, 79 Stat. " June 30, 1975 

1249; as amended by Public Law 90-575 
Title I, 82 Stat. 1028-1029. 

Funding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation* 

$ 55,710,000 
99,123,000 
134,100,000 
139,900,00.0 
139,900,000 
152,460,000 
158,400,000 2./ 
426,600,000 1/ 
270,200,000 
270,200,000 
300,200,000 

* Up until FY 1972, the CWS Fiscal Year appropriation was used to 
fund program operations during the calendar year. With FY 1972, 
the program became one full year forward-funded. 

~ The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 authorized a lump sum of 
$412,500,000 for three youth programs including College Work- 
Study. 



Year 


Authorization 


1965 




1966 


$129,000,000 


1967 


165,000,000 


1968 


200,000,000 


1969 


225,000,000 


1970 


275,000,000 


1971 


320,000,000 


1972 


330,000,000 


1973 


360,000,000 


1974 


390,000,000 


1975 


420,000,000 



2/ 
3/ 



Actual funds available for CWS in this year amounted to 
$199,700,000, including reprogrammed funds. 

Includes $244,600,000 forward funding for FY 1973, plus a 
supplemental of $25,600,000. A total of $237,400,000 was available 
for use during FY 1972 from a combination of FY 1971 and FY 1972 
appropriations . 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

The main object of the College Work-Study program (CWS) is to promote 
the part-time employment •of students. Employment may be made available 
only to those students who need additional funds to pursue a course of study 
at an eligible college or university. Employment may be for the institution 
itself (except in the case of a proprietary institution of higher education), 
or for a public or private non-profit organization. Students may work up 
to forty hours per week.^ 
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Grants are made to higher education institutions for partial reimburse- 
ment of wages paid to students. Since August 1968, these Federal grants 
have covered 80 percent of the student wages, with the remainder paid by the 
institution, the employer, or some other donor. 

Two percent of each year's appropriation is reserved for Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. A portion is also reserved for students from American Samoa/Trust 
Territories w>^o at^nd eligible institutions of postsecondary education 
outside Samoa or the Trust Territory. The rest is allotted among the 50 
states and the District of Columbia, 51 areas by formula. The formula is 
based on three factors: 



(1) The number of full-time higher education students each area has rela- 
tive to the total number for the 51 areas. 

(2) The number of high school graduates each area has relative to the 
total number for the 51. 

(3) The number of related children under 18 years of age living in 
families with income of less than $3,000 each area has relative to 
the total number for 51. 

Office of Education strategy is to provide CWS funds as an additional 
source of supplemental financial assistance to needy students. Need is 
determined by application of a needs analysis in which other sources of 
income and financial aid are taken into account. 

Program Scope : 

During Academic Year 1974-75, 3,154 institutions of postsecondary 
education participated in the CWS program enabling approximatelv 
560,000 students to find part-time employment. The average annual student 

earnings including the institutional matching' share , amounts to an estimated 
$580 per student. 

It is estimated by the CWSP staff that, during Academic Year 1973-74, 
CWSP funds were distributed to institutions as follows: public universities, 
39%; other four-year public, 8%; public,^ two-year , 18%; private universities, 
12%; other four-year private, 15%; private two-vear, 3%': nublic vocational, 
2%, and proprietary, 3%. Ninety four percent of the funds went to under- 
graduates while 6% was awarded to students at the post-baccalaureate leveL. 

For FY 1975, panels approved $525,802,490 in institutional requests, 
as compared with $270,700,000 actually available for distribution to 
schools. * 

Program Effectiveness : 

Last year's annual report: to Congress summarized preliminary findings 
from the study of the CWS Program conducted by the Bureau of Applied Social 
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Research at Columbia University.-^ It was based on data from 1969-70 
academic year. It remains the most detailed study to date on the CWS 
Program although some of its findings have become outdated. 

The major finding of the study was that the CWS Program is achieving 
its primary goal of helping needy students meet the cost of postsecondary 
education. A special analysis of the data in the study reported on CWS 
aid recipients by income level who would not have attended college with- 
out work-study assistance. 

Percent of CWS Students Who Would 
Family Income Level Not Have Attended Without CWS 

Less than $3,000 32.7% 

$3,000 to $5,999 23.3 

$6,000-to $7,499 16.2 

$7,500 to $8,999 13-1 

$9,000 or more 8.0 

It can be seen that CWS aid was crucial to a larger percentage of 
low income students than higher income students. 

^ 'The study also indicated that more than half the students receiving 
CWS funds were- from families with incomes below $6,000 and earnings from 
their jobs financed approximately 54 percent of their expenses at public 
institutions and 27 percent of expenses at private ones. Finally, about 
88 percent of the students in the study were reasonably satisfied with 
their jobs — though many would have preferred more career-related jobs. 
At the time the study was conducted, only one in four Work-Study stations 
could be considered career- or course-related. 

In the academic year 1972-73, about 72.2% of the program participants were 
from families with incomes below $7,500. A larger percentage of CWS aid 
recipients had incomes above $7,500 for two reasons: 

(1) with inflation, average family incomes had increased, and 

(2) the Basic Grant program focussed its aid upon low- income students, 
thereby reducing somewhat their need for Work-Study and freeing up 
some CWS funds for somewhat higher income students. 

More recently (Fall 1973), the American Council bn Education conducted 
a survey of participating institutions asking how they expected CWSP to 
be distributed in Academic 1973-74 by income group. They reported that 



- Bureau of Applied Social Research, The Federal College Work-Study 
Program: A State Report, Fiscal Year 1971. Washington, D. C: .U. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1973. 
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about two-thirds of the funds would go to students whose family income 
is less than $7,500; 30% to students from families with income between 
$7,500 and $14,999; and the remaining 4%, to students from families 
above $15,000 in income. All but 6% of this amount will go to under- 
graduate students. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

The Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation is completing a 
design study which will enable it to assess the impact of all OE-sponsoned 
student assistance programs. 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

Bureau of Applied Social Research, The Federal College Work-Study 
Program: A State Report , Fiscal Year 1971. Washington, D. C: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bureau of Higher Education. Factbook 1973 . Washington, D. C. : 
1973. 

The American Council on Education, The Input of Office of Education 
Student Assistance Programs , Fall 1973, Washington, D. C., 1974. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



Cooperative Education Program 

Legislation ; 

P.L. 90-575, Title I, 82 Stat- 1030, 
(20 U.S.C. 1087b) included in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
amended. Title IV, Part D. 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History : 



Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Authorization 

$ 10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 



Appropriation 



$ 



1,540,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 



' * One percent of the College Work-Study appropriation was authorized 
to be used in support of cooperative education programs at higher 
education institutions. 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

Under this program, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
award grants for the planning, establishment, expansion or carrying out 
of cooperative education programs in higher education institutions* In 
addition, grants or contracts are authorized for the training of persons 
in the planning, establishment, administration, and coordination of such 
programs and research into methods of improving, developing, or promoting 

cooperative education programs in institutions of higher education. 

The legislation defines cooperative education as alternate 

periods of full-time study and full-time public or private employment 

related to a student's academic course of study (or his career objectives) 

Under the Cooperative Education program, grants are awarded to 
institutions on a proposal basis, with an institution eligible to 
receive grants for three years. Awards cannot exceed $75,000 and funds 
must not be used as compensation for student employment. Salaries and 
other administrative expenses for cooperative education administrators 
•are payable from grant funds. 
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The objective of the cooperative education program is to increase 
the number of opportunities for students at institutions to obtain both 
an education and worthwhile work experience which helps finance their 
education. Federal support for such programs at colleges and universities 
is designed' to encourage institutions which do not have such programs 
to determine the feasibility of establishing them. Other institutions 
which have planned for such programs and desire to implement them may 
use grant funds for this purpose, and those which plan to expand or 
strengthen existing programs may receive support. 

As far as possible, the student's work experience should correlate 
with and enrich his on-campus experiences. Students are paid according 
to their productivity and the extent to which they are capable of assuming 
job responsibilities. In many instances this compensation is a major 
source of a student's support in continuing and completing his academic 
program. The institutions of higher education assume the responsi- 
bility for assigning the student to a job relevant to his academic 
program and providing supervision during the work period. In addition, 
the student's job performance is evaluated by the institution. In many 
cases academic credit is given for the work experience, and in other cases 
the kind and extent of work experience is recorded on the transcript. 

Program Scope : 

In FY 1973 the program was funded for. the first time at the 
authorized level of $10,750,000 — an increase of 632 percent over the 
1972 level of $1,700,000. To some degree this expansion in funding 
reflects the administration's interest in career education. 

The FY 1974 appropriation- was also at the fully authorized level 
of $10,750,000 with $750,00 of that sum reserved for training and 
research grants. 

This program received its first Federal program awards in FY 1970, 
and although the total funding of the program to date has amounted to only 
$26,340,000, a majority of the established or planned cooperative education 
programs, numbering in excess of 759, have received Federal support. 

Of the 650 proposals submitted, 371 were acted on favorably. 349 
awards were made to institutions for program administration and 
strengthening, 17 went towards the training of cooperative education 
coordinators, and five towards research. 

Program Effectiveness : 

While no formal Federal evaluation studies have been funded, two 
privately funded studies have been completed which help provide an 
insight i^+-o certain aspects of the program. The first study. Impact of 
Cooperative Education on Personal Development and Growth of Values , was 
conducted by James Wilson of Northeastern University, and was completed 
July 1974. Interviews were held with 456 Northeastern University 
Liberal Arts undergraduate students. Two hundred ninety-three of these 
were cooperative education students and 163 served as a control group. 
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The outcome data consisted of student perceptions of ige in attitude 
toward career expectation that occurred to them since entering college 
and the perceived agent of change. Cooperative education students 
perceived greater personal change during their undergraduate years than 
did the control group. While it is acknowledged that the primary agent 
of change for both groups was the maturation process, apparently work 
experience added another dimension for the cooperative education stu- 
dents. Specifically, cooperative education students put a higher 
priority on career establishment. Their social and humanistic attitudes, 
tempered by work experience, were more conservative and cautious. 

Evaluation of another aspect of cooperative education is provided 
in the second study, conducted by the Arthur D. Little Company, entitled 
Documented Employer Benefits from Cooperative Education . ^ This study 
consists of six case studies of different types of employers of 
cooperative education students. The findings document a number of benefits 
perceived by employers participating in the cooperative education program, 
as follows: 

1. A good source of paraprof essional or preprof essional manpower 

Firms which emphasized this advantage of cooperative education 
studtot employment established specific work slots for the students and 
found it to be a cost-effective arrangement. These students were always 
paid entry level salaries — whereas permanent employees would be entitled 
to time — in grade salary increments and fringe benefits not accorded to 
temporary employees. 

2. Generation of released professional manpower 

Firms which emphasized this employer benefit would pair a coopera- 
tive education student with one of the firms professional employees. 
The student under guidance of the professional would do the more routine 
aspects of the professional's job and free the professional to do the more 
demanding parts. 

3. Improved Personnel Selection 

Both the employer and prospective permanent employee can realistically 
assess each other before commitment to permanent employment. 

4. Improved Relations with Colleges 

Communication between employers and colleges is facilitated by coopera- 
tive education. Businesses have the opportunity to influence course 
offerings and to keep colleges informed of their personnel requirements. 

WiiJ-le limited in scope, these studies point out the value of 
cooperative education as a meaningful work-experience activity that 
benefits both students and employers. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Consad Research Corporation is now conducting a modest planning 
study on the goals of cooperative education. Essentially, this 
study consists of eight case studies diverse cooperative education 
programs. While it will not provide extensive evaluation information 
on the Federal program, it is expected that the results of the study 
will provide useful information for policy making. 

Congress has mandated an evaluation study of cooperative education 
as part of the HEW Appropriation Act for FY 1975- . As a result a more 
formal and extensive evaluation of the program will be part of the 
FY 1975 Evaluation activities. 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

Factbook. Bureau of Higher Education. January 1973. 
OPBF, "impact of Cooperative Education Upon Personnel Development 
and Growth of Values" by James Wilson. "Documented Employer 
Benefits from Cooperative Education" by Arthur D. Little. 



1/ "A Proposed Study of Cooperation Education", - July 1974 - March 1975. 
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ANNUAL_E VALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION .PROG RAMS 



Program Name: 

Guaranteed Student Loan Program 

Legislation: 

Title IV-B, Higher Education Act of 1965, 
as amended; Public Law 89-329, as amended; 
Emergency Insured Student Loan Act of 196^; 
Public Law 91-95 as amended. 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History: 

Year Loan Volume 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



$ 77,492,002 |/ 
249,235,000 



459,377,000 
686,676,000 
839,666,000 
1,043,991,000 
1,301,577,000 
1,198,523,000 
1,140,742,000 
1,400,000,000 



2/ 



Obligations — ^ 



5,422,000 

21,003,000 

48,847,000 

85,211,000 
145,881,000 
202,416,000 
265,749,000 
331,358,000 
580,000,000 (Est.) 



Appropriation — ^ 



$ 11,000,000 



2 / 

48^000^000 y 
43,600,000 2/ 
74,900,000 
73,226,000 
121,000,000 
169,131,000 
258,477,000 
313,668,000 
580,000,000 



1/ Includes: advances for reserve funds, expenditures for interest 

~~ payments, death and disability claims, special allowance, bankruptcy 

claims and default claims. Costs for computer services and other S&E 

items are not included. 

2/ Includes loans primarily carried under Vocational Education. 
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Program Purpose and Operation: 

The objective of the Program is to provide loans for students attending 
3,705 eligible institutions of higher education, 4,149 vocational, technical, 
•business and trade schools, and 619 eligible foreign institutions. 

The principal of the loan is provided by participating lending institutions 
such as commercial banks, savings and loan association, credit unions, insurance 
companies, pension funds, .and eligible educational institutions. The loan is 
guaranteed by a State or private non-profit agency or insured by the Federal 
government. 

Loan programs are nearly equally divided between those insured by States and 
reinsured (80 percent) by the Federal government and those directly insured by 
the Federal government.. A student is eligible if he is enrolled and in good 
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standing or accepted for enrollment at least half time at an eligible institu- 
tion and is a United States citizen or is in the United States for other than 
a temporary purpose. The total aggregate of loans outstanding cannot exceed 
$7,500 for undergraduate students and $10,000 for graduate students including 
undergraduate loans. Students may apply for Federal interest benefits by 
submitting to the lender a recommendation by the educational institution as to 
the amount needed by the student to meet his educational costs. After consider- 
ing the recommendation, the lender will determine the amount of the loan. For 
students found eligible for interest benefits, the Federal government will pay 
to the lender the total interest due prior to the beginning of the repayment 
period. Students not eligible for Federal interest benefits may still apply for 
a loan but will have to pay their own interest. The student pays the total 
interest at an annual percentage rate of 7% during the repayment period which 
begins 9-12 months after graduation or withdrawal from school. Deferments are 
allowed for return to school as a full-time student and up to three years for 
military service. Peace Corps, or VISTA participation. Minimum repayment period 
is generally five years, the maximum being ten years. The maximum loan period 
is fifteen years . 

A special allowance is authorized to be paid to lenders when the Secretary 
determines that economic conditions are impeding or threatening to impede 
the frllillment of the purposes of the Program and that the return to the 
lender is less than eauitable. The rate which is determined quarterly may not 
exceed 3% per annum on the average quarterly unpaid balance of principal loans 
outstanding on or after August 1, 1969. 

Many different types of institutions participate as lenders in GSLP. By percent 
of total loan disbursement volume, the following types constituted the major 
portion of FISLP lending in FY 1974: 



Type of Lending , Institution 

Proprietary Vocational Schools 
National Banks 
State Banks (FDIC) 
Institutions of Higher Education 
Direct State Loan Programs 
all other types 



% of FY 1974 Disbursements 



33, 
22, 
23 
4, 
4 
11 



100.0 percent 



Program Scope: 

In Fiscal year* 1974 over 19,000 institutions were approved for lending, and 
431,000 Federal loans as well as 418,000 State and other loans totalling 849, UUU 
were disbursed. The total amount of loan disbursements was $1, 031, 000, UUU, 
$520 million of which was^ Federal and $511 million of which was State and other. 
The amount of the average loan was $1,215. FISLP is operating in 28 states on 
a statewide basis. 
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Of the total FY 1974 obligationSs $310 million went to interest benefits and 
Special Allowance payments, $3.57 for death and disability payments, and 
$3.24 million for bankruptcy losses, and $91.9 million for the Student Loan 
Insurance Fund for the payment of defaulted claims. 



Program Effectiveness: 

Program effectiveness can be partially measured by indicating the distribution 
of loans among borrowers with different characteristics. These distributions 
can be compared with those of other student assistance programs which are, 
by design, targeted to students from lower income families. 

FY 1974, 21.6 percent of SISLP borrowers (both dependent and independent 
students) were from families with adjusted family income less than $3,000, 
•24.9 percent had family incomes between $3,000 and $6,000, 19.6 percent were 
from families between .$6»000 and $9,000 of incomes, 11.1 percent from families 
having $9, 000-$12i00n income, 6.1 percent between $12,000 and $15,000, and 0.0 
percent with adjusted gross family income over $15,000. i./ 

The percent distribution of FISLP loans disburased by ethno-racial category 
was: 11.6 percent Flack; 2.6 percent Spanish American; .5 percent Oriental 
American; and 77.9 percent White; and 7.2 percent not responding. Approximately 
66 percent of loans are to males and 34 percent to females. 44 percent of loans 
go to first year students, 15 percent to second year students , 16 percent. to 
third year students, lA percent to fourth and fifth year students, and 11 percent 
to graduate students. The average age of borrowers has been increasing and 
26 percent of all borrowers in FY 1973 were 27 years of age or older. 
Approximately 57 percent of borrowers were single. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluations 

A GSLP Loan Estimation Model has recently been completed by Systems Group, Inc., 
of Washington, D.C. The data base for the model will be updated by the Office 
of Guaranteed Student Loans and further special analyses of the historical data 
base will be undertaken during FY 1975 by System Group and others. The Survey 
of Lenders and Borrowe^rs will be completed by May 1975. These separate surveys 
of a sample of lending institutions and of borrowers who are in repa3nnent status 
are being conducted by Resource Management Corporation of Bethesda, Maryland. 
Preliminary analysis of selected questionnaire items will be available in 
January, 1975. 



1/ Adjusted family income is after exemptions and standard or itemized deductions 
These adjustments vary considerably between lower and higher income categories 
The fii-st two income categories ($0-3,000, $3-6,000) contain a much larger 
proportion of Independent students than do the remaining income categories. 
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Source of Svaluatio n Data 

GSLP Loan Estimation Model, Systems Group, Inc., Washington, 
D.C, September 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name: 

National Direct Student Loan Program 

Legislation: Expiration Date: 

Title IV, Part E of the HEA 1965 Public June 30, 1975 
Law 89^329, a« amended. ^/ 

Funding History: Year Authorization 2./ Appropr iationj / 

1966 $179,300,000 $181,550,000 

1967 190,000,000 192,000,000 

1968 225,000,000 193,400,000 

1969 210,000,000 193,400,000 

1970 325,000,000 195,460,000 

1971 375,000,000 243,000,000 

1972 375,000,000 316,600,000 ±' 

1973 400,000,000 292,970,000 

1974 400 , 000 , 000 298 , 000 , 000 

1975 400,000,000 329,440,000 



\l Authorization for contribution to loan fund lonly. In addition, a 
total of $25,000,000 was authorized for loans to institutions from 
Fiscal Year 1959 through the duration of the Act. 

TJ Appropriation includes contributions to loan fund, loans to institutions 
and Federal payments to repay the institutional share of cancellations. 

V Prior to FY 1973, the program was known as the National Defense Student 
Loan Program. Title II of NDEA of 1958 as amended (P.L. 85-864) 

4/ Actual FY 72 appropriation was $316,600,000. However, 23.6 million was 
~ mandated to be used during FY 1973. The difference of $293.0 million 

was made available for use during FY 72 of which $286 million was for 

contribution to loan funds. 

V Of this amount $269,370,000 was available for use in FY 73 and $23,600,000 
was mandated for FY 74. 

Program Purpose and Qp^eration: 

The objective of the Program is to fund post secondary institutions for 
the purpose of making long-term, low-interest loans to students with financial 
need. Such loans complement other forms of student financial assistance such 
as Basic and Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants, College Work-Study, and 
Insured Student Loans. 
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Funding is initially alloted to States by means of a special allotment 
formula. Funding levels for institutions within each State are recommended by 
regional review panels consisting of OE Program Officers from the regional and 
national offices and financial aid officers selected from institutions in that 
region. Recommended funding levels are generally in excess of the annual NDSL 
allotment for a State. In such cases, the entire group of institutions within 
a State receives less than 100 percent of their panel approved amount. However, 
each institution within that group receives a pro-rated reduction in its alloca- 
tion which, in percentage, is equal to that of every other institution in the 
State. Institutions often distribute NDS loans in conjunction with other forms 
of financial aid and financial aid officers "package" these various aid components 
in different ways depending on available funds and student circumstances. 
Students may borrow a total of: (2) $2,500 if they are enrolled in a vocational 
program or if they have completed less than two years of a program leading to a 
bachelor's degree; (b) $5,000 if they are undergraduate students and have already 
completed two years of study toward a bachelor's degree (this total includes any 
amount borrowed under the NBSL for the first two years of study); (c) $10,000 
for graduate study (this total includes any amount borrowed under the NDSL for 
undergraduate study). Upon leaving the institution, students sign a repayment 
agreement which specifies the duration and amount of repayment. After a nine 
month grace period following cessation of studies, the student begins repayment 
(on a monthly, bimonthly, or quarterly basis) normally over a ten year period. 
The borrower's ten year repayment period may be deferred not to exceed three 
years for service with VISTA, the Peace Corps, or military service. 

A percentage of the total loan amount may be cancelled for individuals 
providing special services in specific teaching areas and for members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States' survey in areas of hostility. 

Program Scope: *^ 

In Fiscal Year 1973, 2,293 institutions received contributions to loan funds, 
while an estimated 379,000 first time recipients and 245,500 continuing recipi- 
ents (a total of 624,500) received loans. The average loan per student was an 
estimated $690. It is estimated that 45.0% of the funds went to universities, 
41.9% went to four -year institutions, and 13.1% went to two-year schools. Public 
institutions received an estimated 55.9% of the funds distributed while private 
institutions .received an estimated 44.1%. The loans to institution programs 
aided 75 institutions in FY 1973. Loan cancellations of 10% were received by an 
estimated 74,000 new borrowers and 112,000 continuing borroxVers in 1973. It is 
estimated that over 47,000 new and 32,000 continuing borrowers received cancella- 
tions of 15%. The total numbers of borrowers who received cancellations was 
estimated 265,000 in 1973. Loan applications from institutions were about 17% in 
excess of final panel-approved amounts in 1973 while panel-approved amounts 
exceed actual program appropriations by about 150%. 

Program Effectiveness: 

Program effectiveness can be partially measured by analysis of the distri- 
butions of family incomes of borrowers. An important objective of this legis- 
lation is to make these loans available to all needy students. 

Of the students aided in Fiscal Year 1973, an estimated 91.0%^ were under- 
graduate and 9.0% were graduate students. It is estimated that 56% 
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of the students aided were from families with adjusted family incomes of less 
than $7,500; 37%, from $7,500 to $14,999; and 7% had family incomes of $15,000 
or more. Table I below shows the income distribution of borrowers by 
institutional type and control from a study on the Impact of Office of 
Education Student Assistance Programs conducted by the American Council 
on Education. 

Table I 

Income Distribution of Participants in the 
National Direct Student Loan Program Fall 1973 

Adjusted Two-Year Four-Year Public Private 

Family Income ^ Colleges Colleges Universities Institutions Institutions 

$0-7,499 70 53 55 63 46 



$7,500-14,999 29 39 37 

$15,000 and over 1 8 8 ^4 



33 43 
11 



100^ 100% 100% 100% 100% 

These distributions would appear to indicate that NDS loans are, in fact, 
going primarily to lower and lower middle income students although not 
to the degree as funds awarded under the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant, College Work-Study or Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant 
Programs. 

With regard to the effectiveness of program operations, despite efforts 
taken by the Office of Education and Congress to reduce the likelihood of 
default, the NDSL default rate continues to be of concern. In a study 
conducted by Educational Testing Service (ETS) the median annual NDSL default 
rate for all institutions in the ETS study was 13.5% in Fiscal Year 1972. 
Public universities in the ETS study had the lowest median annual NDSL default 
rate (10.9). Both private universities and private two-year institutions had 
identical median annual default rates of 13.9% and private four-year colleges 
had a median annual default rate of 11.8%. Public four-year colleges had a 

relatively high default rate of 15.1% but the highest default rate occured in two- 
year public institutions where the median annual default rate was almost 25%. 

The study also revealed that a lower delinquency rate is associated 
with having exit interviews with students who are dropping out of schoql, 
turning delinquent accounts over to either a lawyer or collection agency, 
discussing the schedule of repayments with the borrower as part of the exit 
interview, and having exit interviews with graduating borrowers. 

Ongoing and Planned iV aluation Studies : 

The Higher Education Research Institute of Los Angeles, California is 
currently engaged in fi^e 'design of a study which will attempt to assess the 
impact of OE^sponsored student assistance programs. Details of a partially 
completed study conducted by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey will be made available in the form of a final report and executive 
summary. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Bureau of Higher Education. Factbook, 1974 . Washington, D. C, 1973. 

Unpublished data from Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Higher Education Panel Reports, Number 18, American Council on 
Education. The Impact of Office of Education Student Assistance Program 
Fall, 1973 . Washington, D. C. , 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Upward Bound Program 

Legislation: 

Higher Education Act of 1965. Title IV -A 
Subpart 4; Public Law 89-329; as amended 
by Public Law 90-575; as amended by Public 
Law 91-230; as amended by Public Law 92-318, 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History: 



Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Authoriza tion Appropriation 



$56,680,000 i/ 
96,000,000 y 
96,000,000 y 

100,000,000 \' 

100,000,000 y 
100,000,000 y 



ie 
ic 
ic 
ic 

$29,601,000 
30,000,000 
31,000,000 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 
38,331,000 



2/ 



* There were no specific authorizations or appropriations for Upward Bound 
during these years. This was an OEO agency allocation made from the total 
appropriations of Title II-A of the Economic Opportunity Act, 

^Represents budget authority. Beginning in FY 1970 authorized funds were 

combined for the three programs of Special Services, Upward Bound, and Talent 
Search. A total of $100,000,000 is authorized for the three programs in 
FY 1974 and 1975 plus the new program of Educational Opportunity Centers. 

2^/Excludes $4 million supplemental appropriation for veterans projects. 

Program Purpose and Operation; 

Upward Bound is designed for the low-income high school student- who, 
without the program, would not have considered college or other postsecondary 
school enrollment nor would he have been likely to have gained admission to and 
successfully completed a two or four-year college or other post-secondary 
school. In a typical year an Upward Bo'und student is a resident on a college, 
university, or secondary school campus for a six to eight-week summer session. 
In the academic year he may attend Saturday classes or tutorial/counseling 
sessions or participate, in cultural enrichment activities. During his junior 
and senior years he explores many options for the post-secondary program best 
suited to his aeeds. 
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Upward Bound looks for the individual who has a demonstrated aptitude 
for a career which demands postsecondary education but whose inadequate high 
school preparation prevents him from meeting conventional requirements for 
admission to a college, university, or technical institute. The program 
designed to generate skills by means of remedial instruction, altered 
curriculum, tutoring, cultural exposure and encouragement. 

Some program aspects include (1) coordination, where feasible, of Talent 
Search, Upward Bound, and Special Services for Disadvantaged Students; (2) 
projects to help students overcome motivational and academic barriers to 
acceptance at, and success in, a two or four-year college or other post- 
secondary school. 

Recent Census data reveals that there are about 1,800,000 students in 
high school from poor families (less than $3,00 family income), and near poor 
families (less than $5,000 family income). These 1,800,000 students constitute 
the upper limit of the Upward Bound target population. 

Census and other data also show that for the high school graduates of 
this low- income group, about 35 percent are entering college. Since about 
55 percent of all high school graduates are now entering college, if low-income 
high school graduates (up to $5,000 family income) are to enroll in college at 
the same rate as all high school graduates, an additional 20 percent of these 
low- income high school graduates must enroll in college. In order to obtain 
national parity, the additional 20% of the target population must attend 
college. This amounts to approximately 360,000 students (.20 x 1,800,000). 



Program Scope: 

In Program Year 1974-75, 416 Upward Bound projects were funded (21 new 
projects and 395 continuing projects) with an average grant of $92,000. This 
includes the supplemental funds for veterans. Numbers of students aided by 
Upward Bound in program year 1974-75 are not yet available, but in program 
year 1973-74 the program aided an estimated 41,000 students (13,000 new and 
28,000 continuing). An estimated 9,000 students were graduated from high 
school in calendar year 1973. About 82 percent of the graduates planned to 
attend college or other postsecondary institutions. By academic year 1975-76, 
the special effort to recruit, counsel, and enroll veterans will have been 
completed. 
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This effort began with a supplemental appropriation in program year 1972-73. 

Program Effectiveness : 

Program effectiveness can be estimated by determining whether 
Upward Bound participants have a better college enrollment and retention 
rate than the norm for their income group. A chart follows showing 
Upward Bound college entrance and retention rates, and the rates for a 
national sample of high school graduates. The rates for the low-income 
members of this national sample are also shown. * 

The table includes the statistics on educational outcomes of former 
Upward Bound students as reported in the General Accounting Office's 
study of Upward Bound — see rows 4 and 5 (draft report dated 8-30-73). 
The statistics for the high school class of 1966 include only those 
members who completed high school, but the Upward Bound statistics, except 
for the last row, are for all former Upward Bound students "'whether they 
completed high school or not. By inspection of table, * it is^apparent 
that Upward Bound enrolls a much larger proportion of its students in 
college compared to the class of 1966. Upward Bound, however, has not 
been as successful in graduating as many from two-year and four-year 
colleges as have graduated from the class of 1966. This outcome must 
be seen in light of two additional facts: (1) a large proportion of 
former Upward Bound students are still enrolled in college; (2) Upward 
Bound . students, more than two thirds of vzhom are members of racial and 
ethnic minority groups, typically are "high-risk" students, whereas 
those low-income members of the high school class of 1966 are mostly 
white students and contain only a small proportion of high-risk students. 
High-risk students also usually take longer to proceed through college 
than do "modal" students. 

The on-going evaluation of the Special Services Program for Dis- 
advantaged Students in Higher Education found that disadvantaged college 
students who had been enrolled in "bridge-type" high school level inter- 
vention porgrams, such as Upward Bound, had slightly higher grades in 
college than similar students who had not participated in such programs; 
but the practical significance of these grade differences was small. ^1 



* The high school graduate class of 1966 was used because it is the 

latest year available for which adequate follow-up data exists through 
the college years. 
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Also, more than 75% of the poverty-level college students who had been 
enrolled in pre-college intervention programs felt that these inter- 
vention efforts did not influence their decision to go to college, 

A recently completed comprehensive review of research ^/ on the 
effectiveness of secondary and higher education intervention programs 
for disadvantaged students found that these programs have tended to 
utilize old strategies to meet the demands of new problems. Most, if 
not at all, of these programs have confronted the problems of inter- 
vention in very much the same manner. There has been very little experi- 
mentation with different modes of educational intervention. Also, little 
thought has been given to the development of criteria of effectiveness 
to measure the achievement of program objectives. Typically, program 
administrators do not know when to alter a program, or when to reinforce 
a particular treatment, simply because they cannot tell if the treatment 
has been successful. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluations : 

An evaluation of the Upward Bound program has been commissioned by 
the Office of Education; the final report of this study will be avail- 
able in 1975, 

The prime objective of this study is to determine how effectively 
students utilize these programs, what program methods are most effective, 
and what improvements can be made in program administration in light of 
these findings. Another major purpose of this evaluation is to see if 
the participants truly require the services this program provides, or 
whether the participants would have entered college without the assist- 
ance of the program. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1, Program Data 

2, Census of Population 1970: Detailed Characteristics Final Report 
PC(1)-D1 U, S, Summary, Table 267; 1970 number of students 
enrolled in high school with income below the poverty level in 
1969; as used in the preliminary design for the ongoing evaluation 
of the Upward Bound program 

3, U, S, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series P-20 
No, 222, "School Enrollment: October 1970," derived from tables 

14 and 15, and unpublished data obtained from the Bureau of the 
the Census, 
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4. Sources to Table following 

"High School Class of 1966 (rows 1 and 2) " 

From a national probability sample of the high school class 
of 1966. The data were originally collected in October 1965 
and there have bean several follow-up surveys. The educa- 
tional outcomes used here were collected in the fourth follow- 
up survey in winter-spring 1971. Data are collected by the 
• Census Bureau for the study. A. J. Jaffe and Walter Adams. 
"1971-72 Progress Report and Findings: Follow-up of a Cross- 
section of . 1965-66 High School Senior," Progress Report to 
the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, New York, July 1972, processed. The 
statistics are reprecentaged from Tables la, lb, and 10b. 

"Former Upward Bou nd Students" and "Entrants to Upward Bound 
ill 1966 (rows 3 and 4) .*' Data from the General Accounting 
Office's report on the Upward Bound Program, pp. 9 and 15. 

"Upward Bound Completions in 19b6, (row 5)." From the 1973 
Upward Bound Post-Secondary Report, October 16, 1973, Division 
of Student Assistance, U. S. t)ffice of Education, national 
summary table. 

5 . The Impact of Special Services Programs in Higher Education 
for "Disadvantaged" Students , Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey (draft final report of phase two of the 
evaluation of the program for Special Services for Disadvantaged 
Students in Higher Education). 

6. Vincent Tinto and Roger H. Sherman, The Effectiveness of Secondary 
and Higher Education Intervention Programs: A Critical Review of 
the Research , Teachers College, Columbia University, September 
1974 (Final report submitted to the Office of Planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation of the U. S. Office of Education). 
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A COMPARISON OF 
EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES OF FORMER UPWARD BOUND 
PARTICIPANTS COMPARED WITH COHORTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CUSS OF 1966 1./ 

/e\ (5) 



Outcomes 2/ 
Initial Group 



(1) 



High 
School 
Graduates 



High School 
Class of 1966 
N-1, 013 100X1 



1.013 
(lOOZ) 



(2) 



College 
Entrants 



553 

(55%) 



(3) 



College 
Graduates 
'(3-^2) 



250 
(452) 



(4) 



Currently 
Enrolled 
in College 
(4+2) 



116 
(21Z) 



(5) 



Graduated or 
Currently 
Enrolled 

(3^-4) (5^-2) 



366 
(66Z) 



Dropouts 
(6^-2) 



187 
(34Z) 



(7) 

Proportion of High 
School Graduates 
to College 
Graduates & 
Currently Enrolled 
in College 

(Sfl) 



36Z 



High School 
Class of 1966; 
income less 
than $5,000 
N-225 lOOZ 



225 
(100%) 



77 
(34%) 



24 
(31%) 



19 
(25%) 



43 
(56%) 



34 
(44Z) 



Former Upward 
Bound Students 
N-71, 567 
100% 



19% 



50,366 
(70%) 



Entrants to 
Upward Bound 
in 1966 
N-14, 394 
100% 



12,710 



35,431 
(70%) 



J, 988 
(71%) 



996 
(3%) 



20,261 
(57%) 



671 
(7.5%) 



2,381 
(26.5%) 



21,257 
(60%) 



14,174 
•(40%) 



3,052 
(34%) 



5,936 
(66%) 



42Z 



24% 



Upward Bound 

Completion in 

1966 

N»908 

100% 



908 
(100% 



552 197 
(61%) (36%) 



30 
(5%) 



227 
(41%) 



325 
(59%) 



25% 



1/ Percentages in Coluir.n 2 are based on division by the number of graduates in Column 1. 
" Percentages in Columns 3-6 are based on division by the number of college entrants m 
Column 2. Column 7 is based on the division of Column 5 by Column 1. 

2/ Reld across for each "Initial Group" for comparative outcomes, i.e., college 
" enrollment and retention among groups and down for identification of cohort. 

Sources: See previous page under "Sources of Evaluation Data." 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Educational Talent Search Program 

Legislation; Expiration Date: 

Higher Education Act of 1965. Title IV-A, June 30, 1975 
Subpart 4; Public Law 89-329; as amended 
by Public Law 90-575; as amended by jPublic 
Law 91-230; as amended by Public Law 92-318. 



Funding History 



Year 



Authorization Appropriation 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



* 
* 

* 



$4,000,000 
56,000,000 1/ 
96,000,000 y 
96,000,000 1.1 
100,000,000 1/ 

ipo,ooo,ooo i/ 

100,000,000 1/ 



$2,000,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

• 5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 



* Such sums as may be necessary 

11 Represents budget authority. Beginning in FY 1970 funds authorized 
were combined for the three programs of Special Services, Upward 
Bound, and Talent Search. In FY 1975 a total of $100,000,000 is authorized 
for these three programs, plus the new program. Educational Opportunity 
Centers . 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

Talent Search is a project grant program which works through institutions 
of higher education, public and private agencies and organizations to provide 
services to low- income youth in secondary schools, or dropouts. The ultimate 
goal of this program is to equalize post-secondary educational opportunities 
for low-income students through: (1) identification and encouragement of 
qualified youth having financial or cultural needs; (2) publicizing of existing 
forms of student financial aid; and (3) encouragement of secondary-school or 
college dropouts of demonstrated scholastic aptitude to re-enter educational 
programs. 

« 

The Commissioner may enter into contracts with or award grants to 
institutions of higher education, combinations of institutions of higher 
education, and public and private agencies and organizations. Funding selections 
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are made on the basis of funding criteria and general criteria published 
in the Federal Register. 

Program Scope: 

The 1970 decennial census reveals that there are about 3.2 million 14 
to 24 year olds, enrolled and not enrolled in school, with 1 to 4 years of 
high school who have incomes below the poverty level. This group constitutes 
the broad target population for Talent Search. Even if the Talent Search 
target population were limited to the top two ability quartiles within the 
low income quartile, the Talent Search universe of need would still be 918,0a0 



Program Effectiveness: 

During academic year 1974-75, 120 projects have been funded with the _ 
$6 million appropriation; of these projects, 110 are continuing and 10 are 
new. Average cost per project is $50,000, and average cost per client is 
estimated to be $53, based on an estimated total of 112,515 clients to be 
served. In the 1973-74 academic year, 32,-941 were placed in postsecondary 
education. More than 13,000 actual oiFp^otential dropouts were persuaded 
to return to school or college. Slightly more than 3200 were enrolled in 
high school equivalency programs. In addition, 13,298 veterans were placed 
in postsecondary education and 4843 were enrolled in high school equivalency 
programs through the Talent Search effort of the Special Veterans component 
of the Upward Bound program. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

An evaluation of the Talen Search Program has been commissioned and 
the final report will be available early in 1975. Objectives of this 
study are to perform a descriptive analysis of the operations of the 
program, to test the validity of program data, and to recommend improvements 
in program administration. 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 
Program files . 

U.S. Census of Population 1970: Detailed Characteristics Final 
Report PC(1)-D1 U.S. Summary, Tables 267 and 268; as used in the 
preliminary design for the Talent Search evaluation. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data: 
Program files. 

U. S. Census of Population 1970: Detailed Characteristics Final 
Report PC(1)-D1 U,S Summary , Tables 267 and 268; as used in the 
preliminary design for the Talent Search evaluation. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; ^ 

Educational Opportunity Centers 

Legislation ; Expiration Date ; 

Higher Education Act of 1965. Title IV-A, June 30, 1975 

Subpart 4; as amended by Public Law 92-318. 



Funding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1974 1/ $ 3,000,000 

1975 3,000,000 

$100,000,000 is authorized for the four programs that comprise the 
Special Programs for Disadvantaged Students in Higher Education. 

, Program Purpose and Operation ; ^ 

Educational Opportunity Centers provide information and coun- 
seling services to all residents in its service areas, which are defined as 
areas with major concentrations of low-income pbpU'lations. The Centers may 
also provide tutorial services to students attending postsecondary institutions 
in their respective service areas and also serve as recruiting and counseling 
pools for such institutions. 

The first year of operation for the Centers will be academic year 
1974-75. This program requires 25% matching funds from the grantee. 

Program Scope : 

Recent census data shows that there are about 3.2 million youths 
14 to 24 years old, enrolled and not enrolled in school, with one to 
four years of high school, with family incomes below the poverty level. 
This group, along with those disadvantaged youths already enrolled in 
postsecondary education , constitute the core of the target population 
of the centers. (The disadvantaged college student group comprises 
about 14 percent of undergraduates in college.) In addition, there 
are many persons over age 24 who would be eligible for and in need of 
the services these centers provide. 
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In academic year 1974-75, the first year of operation for this, 
program, there will be twelve centers serving 50,000 persons at a 
cost of approximately $60 per student. There is at least one center in each 
of the ten OE regions. 

Program Effectiveness : 

The centers have just begun operation in academic year 1974-5 
and program effectiveness information is not yet available. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

None funded at ttiis tim'e. 
Sources of Evaluation Data : 

None. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Program Name: 

Special Services for Disadvantaged Students in Higher Education 



Leg,islation; 

Higher Education Act of 1965. Title IV -A, 
Subpart 4; Public Law 89-329; as amended 
by Public Law 90-575; as amended by Public 
Law 91-230; as amended by Public Law 92-318; 
as amended by Public Law 93-380. 



Expiration Date: 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History 



Year 


Authorization —1 


Appropriation 


1970 


$ 56,000,000 


$ 10,000,000 


1971 


96,000,000 


15,000,000 


197 2 


96,000,000 


15,000,000 


1973 


100,000,000 


23,000,000 


1974 


100,000,000 


23,000,000 


1975 


100,000,000 


23,000,000 



JL/ Represents budget authority. Beginning in FY 1970 funds authorized 

were combined for the three programs of Special Services, Upward Bound, 
and Talent Search. A total of $100,000,000 is authorized for these 
programs in FY 1975 including the Educational Opportunity Centers. 



Proj^ram Purpose and Operation: 

Special Services is a discretionary project grant program making awards to 
institutions of higher education to provide services for Students with academic 
potential who because of educationl, cultural, or economic background, or 
physical handicap or limited English speaking ability, are in need of remedial 
or other supportive services, or require bilingual educational teaching, 
guidance, and counseling, in order to pursue a post secondary education. The 
program is forward-funded and no matching funds are required by the grantee 
institutions. 



Program Scope: 

Recent Census data U shows that there were about 1,200,000 poor and near-poor 
(up to $5,000 family income) eleventh and twelfth grade high school students. 
At least 65 percent (800,000) within this income group will be expected to 
graduate from high school, and about 35 percent (280,000) of the high school 
graduates will be expected to enter college eventually. The 280,000 low-income 
students, plus those physically 
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handicapped students from families ab^ove $5,000 income, constitute 
the upper limit of the target population in need of special services. 
Evidence from the almost completed study of the special services pro- 
gram reveals that, in fall of 1971, 14 oercent of all undergraduates came 
from families with an income that placed them within the federal govern- 
ment's poverty classification; this is the target population for the 
Special Services program , Also, while about half of all 
colleges report enrolling 11 percent or more financially disadvantaged 
undergraduates, only about 25 percent of all colleges have a post- 
matriculation special services type program for low- income students. 
(Some of the other 75% provide the needed services even though they may 
not have an explicit program.) The principal source of support for these 
programs is the federal government > with only about 15 percent supported 
by regular institutional funds, and less than 10 percent by private 
foundations. According to the study underway, the most frequent program 
components found in more than six of every ten programs (from all fund- 
ing sources) are academic counseling and advising, special recruiting 
strategy, and tutoring. About half provide for diagnosis of learning 
difficulty or for remedial courses, and almost half report use of special 
instructional media or strategies. Almost half involve cooperative efforts 
with community agencies or organizations; about the same proportion con- 
tain job placement elements. Guidance for graduate study appears in 
about one in every five programs. Slightly more than half of the programs 
are concerned with the administration of student grants, work-study, 
and /or loans. 

Programs funded as federal Special Services Programs tend to have a 
wider variety of the several components than do programs funded from 
other sources. Also, the content of the programs is influenced by insti- 
tutional goals: i.e., selective institutions more frequently provide 
tutoring or guidance toward graduate study, and provide remedial courses 
less frequently than do non-selective institutions. Programs on tradi- 
tionally white campuses differ in content from those on traditionally 
black campuses only in the greater frequency of (recruiting components.) 

In FY 1974, 331 projects were funded (21 new and 310 continuing), 
at an average cost of $69,000 per project, serving an estimated 73,950 students. 
The average cost per student is estimated 1:o be $311. 

Program Effectiveness : 

Program reco^rds show that in FY 1973 (program year 1973-74), almost^ 
12,000 students participating in the Special Services program successfully 
completed the program: about 6,600 students showed adequate academic 
and personal adjustment and moved out of the program into the regular 
academic channels of the host institutions; about 3,700 graduated from 
the host institutions, 'and about 1,400 left the host institutions to 
transfer to other colleges, and presumably, were, making satisfactory 
progress or transfer would not have been possible. 
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An evaluation study ^' of the Special Services Program has snovm that 
most of these types of programs are quite new; the average (median) age 
of the programs reported (whether federal or non-federaly supported) was 
2.6 years in 1972, and only three percent had existed ten years or more. 
Therefore, it was too early to evaluate Droerara 

impact by numbers persevering to a bachelor's degree or continuing into 
graduate study. 

Also, the studyhas revealed that being disadvantaged is much more 
than a financially determined phenomenon. There are greater differences 
among students of different ethnic classification within the low-income 
group than there are between poverty--level and modal (typical) students 
within the same ethnic classification. Differences between physically 
handicapped students and modal students are relatively minor — except 
for the fact of the physical disability. Between the poverty- 

level and modal students, the study did not find substantial differ- 
ences by major field of study, content of frt;shman courses taken, or 
relative difficulty with such courses. Most students in the study were 
in their first or second year and differences in these areas may show 
up later in their college careers. 

As expected, the poverty- level students reported a higher degree 
of participation in ithe services offered by the special services programs 
than did the modal students. This differential participation was parti- 
cularly large in professional counseling on financial problems and 
assistance, but was also greater for: tutoring by students and professors 
professional counseling on career choices; remedial courses and courses 
on reading skill development; programs to improve writing and number 
skills; reducing course load; professional counseling for personal and 
academic problems, and several other areas. 

Although substantial positive changes occurred among Special Services 
Program participants in attitudes, values, and motivation, there was 
little positive indication of any significant impact of the program on 
the academic achievement of the target population. Special Services 
students did not reduce the gap in college grade point average between 
themselves and the regularly admitted (modal) students , differences 
between high school and college grades for the two groups remain- 
ing approximately the same. The college environment, while not tevLding 
to magnify previous differences in academic achievement, does not appear 
to be compensating for such differences. Overall, th'e academic success 
of disadvantaged students at institutions with Special Services Programs 
was no greater, or no less, than at colleges without such programs. 
This outcome did not appear to be affected by any differential emphasis 
upon specific programatic elements such as tutoring or counseling. There 
was no evidence that the colleges these students were in, or any support 
services available to them, were helping these students to exceed the 
level of performance that would be expected of them in college given 
their level of performance in high school. 

With reagrd to disadvantaged students' mjn 
life, these students were relatively most satisfied at four-year pre- 
dominantly white institutions and relatively less satisfied at 
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two-year community colleges; traditionally black colleges fell in- 
between these two groups. 

In summary, preliminary results from the draft final report 4^/ of the 
Special Services evaluation indicate little, if any, positive impact of 
the Special Services Program. 

A recently completed comprehensive review"^^ of research on the 
effectiveness of secondary and higher education intervention programs 
for disadvantaged students found that such programs at the post- 
secondary level have had some positive impact upon program partici- 
pants. These programs appear to have been somewhat effective in 
increasing retention of disadvantage! youth in college. In some 
instances, academic achievement appears to have been improved, but 
still remained below institutional averages for regularly admitted 
students. While these programs appear to assist some persons, it is 
entirely possible for self-selection to have caused**^these outcomes, 
and "creaming*' of participants has been observed in a number of these 
types of programs. As with intervention programs at the secondary 
school level, the strategy used to keep disadvantaged youths in college 
varied little among programs. Most programs provided remedial instruc- 
tion, tutoring, and counseling, but differed in the extent to which 
they tried to integrate their participants into college activities. 
Like high school level intervention efforts, higher education inter- 
vention has not had a major impact on the organization and operation 
of colleges. 

The college level programs have approached the problems of com- 
pensatory education for disadvantaged students with little variation: 
they tend to offer old strategies to meet new problems, and there 
has been very little experimentation with different modes of educational 
intervention. Similarly, little thought has been given to the criteria 
to be used to gauge the achievement of program objectives. Since pro- 
gram administrators cannot tell whether a strategy has been effective 
or not, they cannot know when to change or reinforce that strategy. 
Careful experimentation with varying techniques in varying settings is 
needed before such programs can advance beyond their skimpy success. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, is conducting 
an evaluation study which will be completed early in 1975. This evalu- . 
ation project involves a number of interrelated activities. These 
included (1) a survey of all U. S. institutions of higher education, in order 
to provide a census of special service type programs, numbers of students 
served, and costs; (2) a intensive questionnaire survey of a sample 
of 120 institutions, to obtain detailed data on programs, staff,. stu- 
dents served, etc.; (3) visits to 30 of these institutions, for 
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discussions with key college staff and special service program directors, 
in order to observe the functioning of the programs and to determine their 
interaction with the total education program; (4) personal interviews with 
about 1,000 disadvantaged students in a subsample of some 60 of the 120 
institutions, to look in depth at the college experience of the target 
population, and (5) a questionnaire survey of 12,000 regular and dis- 
advantaged students at the sample 120 institutions (a) to compare the 
''disadvantaged" and "typical" students perceptions and attitudes toward 
the total college experience, (b) to examine the disadvantaged student's 
academic success, the degree of satisfaction they have with their 
progress, and their evaluations of the special programniatic features 
available to them. 

The outcome of the evaluation will be an analysis of the impact 
of college, and more specifically, the program upon the student: level of 
academic performance; degree of satisfaction with a variety of aspects of lif 
in college and with the assistance received; knowledge and use of special 
program features; aspirations and expectations for continued study; and, 
adoption of general values inherent in the goals of highe education. The 
study includes students in the federally supported special services program 
as well as disadvantaged students in non-f ederally supported special 
services^type programs.. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Program files 

2. ^iT sT~Bufeau" of~^tiTe-^€ensusy~ G^^^ PopulatioiL Reports , Series 

P-20, No. 222, "School Enrollment: October 1970," derived from 
tables 14* and 15, and unpublished data obtained from the Bureau 
of the Census. 

3 . Programmatic Attention to "Disadvantaged" Students by Institutions 
of Higher Education in the United States: A Census for 1971-72 , 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, April 1973; 
(Final report from phase one of the evaluation of the program 

for Special Services for Disadvantaged Students in Higher Education). 

4. The Impact of Special Services Programs in Higher Education for 
"Disadvantaged" Students , Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, (draft final report of phase two of the evaluation of 
the program for Special Services for Disadvantaged Students in 
Higher Education) . 

5. Vincent Tinto and Roger H. Sherman, The Effectiveness of Secondary 
and Higher Education Intervention Programs: A Critical Review of 
the Research , Teachers College, Columbia University, September 1974 
(Final report submitted to the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and 
Evaluation of the U. S. Office of Education). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

^ Strengthening Developing Institutions 

Legislation : ' 

Higher Education Act of 1965, Title III; 
Public Law 89--329, as amended. 

Funding History : 



Expiration Date : 
June 30, 1975 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966 


$ 55,000,000 


$ 5,000,000 


1967 


30,000,000 


30,000,000 


1968 


55,000,000 


30 , 000 , 000 


1969 


35,000,000 


30,000,000 


1970 


70,000,000 


30,000,000 


1971 


91,000,000 


33,850,000 


1972 


91,000,000 


51,850,000 


1973 


120,000,000 


87,500,000 


1974 


120,000,000 


99,992,000 


1975 


120,000,000 





Program Purpose and Operations : 

This is a program of special assistance to strengthen the academic 
quality of developing institutions. As stipulated by law, developing 
institutions are defined as: (1) those providing an educational program 
which awards B.A. or A. A. degrees, (2) those accredited by a nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agency or association or making reasonable 
progress toward accreditation, (3) satisfying both of the. above stipu- 
lations during the five academic years preceding the academic year for 
which assistance is sought (waivers may be made for institutions which 
serve to increase higher education for Indians and Spanish-speaking 
people), (4) being public or non-profit, and (5) meeting such other 
requirements as the Commissioner shall prescribe by regulation. The law 
holds that such prescriptions shall include indication that the institu- . 
tion is: (a) making a reasonable effort to improve the quality of its 
teaching and administrative staffs and of its student services and 
(b) for financial or other reasons, struggling for survival and 

isolated from the main currents of academic life. 

Section 305 of Public Law 92-318 allows the Commissioner to financially 
assist developing institutions under certain programs under the Higher 
Education Act. Under this provision and at the Commissioner's discretion, 
the non-Federal institutional share of costs for participating in the 
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various programs in Titles II, IV, VI, and VII may be waived for 
institutions which have been certified as developing institutions. 

In FY 1973, the program was administratively divided into the 
Basis Institutional Development Program and the Advanced Institutional 
Development Program. Both branches provide assistance to qualified 
applicant institutions in the form of grants which are awarded 
competitively on the basis of realistic long-range plans and relative 
ratings along quantitative and qualitative parameters which are 
designed to assess institutional ability to make effective use of an 
award. Basic developing institutions r.eceive one-year grants for 
improvement of curriculum, faculty; administration, and student services. 
Advanced developing institutions receive multi-year grants, which may 
extend up to five years, for developing planning, management, and 
evaluation capability, for undertaking special purpose programs, and 
for promoting financial self-sufficiency. The Basic Branch operates 
much as the program did upon implementation; the objective of the 
Advanced Branch is to select among relatively highly developed applicants 
and accelerate the strengthening of their academic quality. 

Program Scope : 

In FY 1974, the Basic program awarded $51,992,000 to 215 institutions 
an average grant of $241,823. Of these, 110 schools are public (47 four- 
year and 63 two-year) and 105 are private (89 four-year and 67 two-year). 
One hundred fourty-eight institutions are predominantly white (81 four- 
year and 67 two-year) and 67 are predominantly black (55 four-year 
and 12 two-year) . 

The Advanced program awarded $48,000,000 to 36 institutions — an 
average grant of $1,333,333. Of these, 19 schools are public (7 four- 
year and 12 two-year) and 17 are private (16 four-year and one two- 
year). Eighteen institutions are predominantly white (9 four-year and 
9 two-year) and 18 are predominantly black (14 four-year and 4 two-year) . 

Program Effectiveness : 

Findings of the most recent evaluation study indicate that: 

1. Institutional development may be better viewed as a sequential 
process, during which institutions pass from one stage of 
development to another — each of which exhibits a particular 
set of needs. The amount and type of funding should be 
correlated with each institution's stage of development. 

2. The size of a grant is not necessarily as significant with 
regard to impact as are continuity of funding and the quality 
of leadership.* A lower level of continuous funding may be more 
productive than patterns of intermittant , but higher^ funding 
(which may disrupt plans and development). Increases and 
decreases of funding are best instituted gradually. 
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3. Strong — but not authoritarian—presidential leadership is 
correlated with the vitality and success of programs. 

4. The role of the program coordinator on most campuses was not 
effective; tasks were assigned to over-burdened administrators 
who were unable to devote sufficient time to pertinent tasks. 

5. Effectiveness of some consortia was inhibited because members 
were either geographically distant, or significantly different 
in pertinent characteristics, or pursued distinctively diverse 
goals. 

6. Use of consultants sometimes proved less beneficial than anti- 
cipated — primarily because their employment was too brief to ensure 
successful implementation of programs. 

7. Most developing institutions are relatively unskilled with 
respect to internal collection and transfer of information. 

8. Most successful uses of funds were for curriculum development. 
National Teaching Fellows, in-service training of faculty, 
advanced graduate training for faculty, use of outside con- 
sultants, establishment of new institutional administrative 
offices, and for counselling and guidance activities. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

"A Study Design for Evaluation of HEA Title III," Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

**A Study of Title III of the Higher Education Act: 
The Developing Institutions Program," Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
January 1974 

Title III Program Files 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name; 

Annual Interest Grants 

Legislation; 

Title VII-C, Section 745 of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1965; as 
amended by the Higher Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 (formerly Title III, 
Section 306 of the Higher Education 
Act of 1963; P.L. 88-204) 



Expiration Date; 
June 30, 1975 



Funding History 



Year 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 



Authorization 

$ 5,000,000 
11,750,000 
25,250,000 
38,750,000 
52,250,000 
(Such sums as 
may' be necessary) 



Appropriation 

$ 3,920,000 
11,750,000 
21,000,000 
29,010,000 
14,069,000 
31,425,000 



* No appropriation is requested for continuing grant obligations in 
FY 1975, as a result of a change in the obligation accounting proce- 
dilres for the program. A new procedure was instituted wherein all 
outstanding obligations were de-obligated so that program obligations 
will agree contractually with the years in which payments commence 
under each grant agreement. 

Program Purpose and. Operation: 

This program became operationa in FY 1970 both to encourage the 
use of private capital for construction of academic facilities and to 
reduce the interest burden on borrowers to a level commensurate with 
direct loans for construction of academic facilities. Institutions of 
higher education and higher education building agencies (i.e., state 
agencies empov/ered by the State to issue tax-exempt bonds on behalf of private 
institutions of higher education) may apply for FederaJ. annual interest grant 
assistance on loans obtained in the private market. Loans of up to 90% of the 
cost of a project may be eligible for subsidies over a fixed period which- may 
not exceed forty years. Subsidy payments, do not commence until either long- 
term financing arrangements are consumated or until the project is completed — 
whichever is later. Subsidies i*epresent the difference between the interest 
amounts payable at the commerical rate on the loan and the amount payable at 
an interest rate of 3%. No more than 12.5% of the annual appropriations for 
this program may be used for grants in any one State. 
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Program Scope 

No new grant awards were authorized in 1974 or 1975- Since its 
inception in 1970, the program through 1973 has had considerable impact 
in assisting higher education in the long term financing of academic 
facilities. Over 700 projects have been approved to receive a total 
of approximately $29 million in annual grant pa3nnents to subsidize the 
interest cost on approximately $1.5 billion in long term capital loans. 

Program Effectiveness : 

Since the inception of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
the Federal government has provided financial assistance for the con- 
struction of academic facilities throughout the 54 states and territories. 
During tiie period fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 1974 over $2.5 
billion in direct Federal grants and loans were awarded. In addition, 
almost $1.5 billion in commercial loans were approved for annual interest 
subsidy support involving an annual commitmenr of Federal funds approxi- 
mating $29 mil]. ion. Over 1800 institutions of higher education received 
x 'nancial assistance for the purpose of facilities construction and some 
4^000 facilities costing in excess of $10 billion will have been con- 
structed. 

Findings of an USOE planning study report that the total stock of 
space in 1974 approximated 1,332,300,000 net assignable square feet. 
Roughly 25% of this total was constructed between academic years 1968-69 
and 1973-74. In addition, construction which will be completed by 1976 
x^ill supplement the total stock by an estimated 80,000,000 square feet. 
The study also found that nationally aggregated comparisons of space 
standards with the space available showed few shortages both for those 
cacegories xmere very specific space standards have been established 
(1-e., classrooms, laboratories, and office space) as well as for special 
use, general use, and support space, while nonacademic space shows some 
excess capacity. When disaggregated, the data show a tendency for some 
schools (particularly two-year private colleges) to be space-rich and 
for others (generally, public universities and public two-year colleges) 
to show some shortages as a consequence of shifts in enrollment patterns. 

In view of the large amount of construction over the last 10 years 
and the anticipated leveling off of higher education enrollments, it appears 
that thva Federal assistance programs for construction of higher education 
facilities have generally accomplished the objective. * While certain 
ai,c:as of the country may still face a shortage of academic space^ these 
deficiencies are believed to be limited, and the situation does not 
constitute a national problem. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

r 

No Lie. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data : 

IJ The Demand for Facilities in the Post-Secondary Sector , 
Joseph Froomkln, Inc., September 1974. 

Program Files, Division of Training and Facilities, 
Bureau of Post-Secondary Education. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Grants for Construction of Undergraduate Academic Facilities 



Legislation : 



Title VII-A of the Higher Education. 
Facilities Act of 1965; as amended 
by the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1972 (formerly Title I of the 
HEFA 1963; P.L. 88-204) 



Funding History : 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1975 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1965 


'$ 230,000,000 


$ 230,000,000 


1966 


460,000,000 


458,000,000 


1967 


475,000,000 


453,000,000 


1968 


728,000,000 . 


400,000,000 


1969 


936,000,000 


83,000,000 


1970 


936,000,000 


76,000,000 


1971 


936,000,000 


43,000,000 


1972 


50,000,000 


43,000,000 


1973 


200,000,000 


43,000,000* 


1974 


300,000,000 




1975 


300,000,000 





* Funds appropriated in Fiscal Year 1973 were released to the program 
in May 1974 for obligation during Fiscal Years 1974 and 1975. 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to provide grants to higher education 
institutions to finance the construction, rehabilitation and improvement 
of undergraduate facilities. 

Funds for public community colleges and public technical institutes 
under this program are allotted to each state by a formula based on the 
number of high school graduates and per capita income of residents. Funds 
for other institutions are allotted to each state by a formula based on 
the number of students enrolled in institutions of higher education and 
the number- -of students in grades 9 through 12. Within each state, federal 
grants may Be awarded for up to 50 percent of the project development cost 
Twenty four percent of funds appropriated under the Title are reserved* 
for community and technical schools. 
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Grants are not given for the construction of facilities for which 
admission is normally charged, for facilities used for sectarian 
instruction, for facilities for schools of the health professions as 
defined in the Higher Education Facilities Act, or for residential, 
dining, and student union facilities. 

The law requires that each state establish a Commission for 
Higher Education Facilities, which would determine priorities,, including 
those regarding the allocation of Federal funds to each project. 

Program Scope : 

In FY 1974, 13 grants totalling $3,053,000 were made. 
Program Effectiveness : 

Since the inception of the Higher Education Act of 1963, the 
Federal government has provided financial assistance for the con- 
struction of academic facilities throughout the 54 states and territories. 
During the period fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 1974 over $2.5 
billion in direct Federal grants and loans were awarded. In addition, 
almost $1.5 billion in commerical loans were approved for annual interest 
subsidy support involving an annual commitment of Federal funds approxi- 
mating $29 million. Over 1800 institutions of higher education received 
financial assistance for the purpose of facilities construction and some 
4,000 facilities costing in excess of $10 billion will have been constructed. 

Findings from USOE evaluation study indicate that the total stock 
of .space in 1974 approximated 1,332,300,000 net assignable square feet. 
Roughly 25% of this_tptal was constructed between academic years 1968-69 
and 1973-74. In aj^dition, construction which will be completed by 1976 
will supplement the total stock by an estimated 80,000,000 square feet. 
The study also found that nationally aggregated comparisons of space 
standards with the space available showed few shortages both for those 
categories where very specific space standards have been established 
(i.e., classrooms, laboratories, and office space) as well as for special 
use, general use, and support space; while nonacademic space shows some 
excess capacity. Wlien disaggregated, the data show a tendency for some 
schools (particularly two-year private colleges) to be space-rich and for 
others (generally, public universities and public two-year colleges) to 
show some shortages as a consequence of shifts in enrollment patterns. 

Considering the large amount of construction over the last 10 years, 
and the anticipated leveling off of enrollments, it appears that the 
objectives of the higher education facilities construction program have 
been met. While certain areas of the country may still face a shortage 
of academic space, the situation does not constitute a national problem. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 
None. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

II The Demand for Facilities in the Post-Secondary Sector , Joseph 
Froomkin, Inc., September 1974. 

Program Files, Division of Training and Facilities, Bureau of 
Post-Secondary Education. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Program Name : 

Expiration Date ; 

State Postsecondary Education June 30, 1975 

Commissions 

Legislation : 



Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended; 
Title XII, Section 1202; Public Law 89-329, 
as amended. 



Funding History : 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1965 


$ 3,000,000 


$ 3,000,000 


1966 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


1967 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


1968 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


1969 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


1970 


7,000,000 


6,000,000 


1971 


7,000,000 


6,000,000 


1972 


7,000,000 


6,000,000 


1973 




3,000,000 


*1974 




3,000,000 


*1975 




3,000,000 



*The Higher Education Amendments of 1972, P.L. 92-318, amended 
Title XII of HEA of 1965 to require the establishment of State post- 
secondary Education Commissions if a State desired to participate in 
the comprehensive planning grants program authorized under Section 1203 
of HEA. ^ These Sta*:e Commissions, popularly called Section 1202 State 
Commissions in reference to the section of the law authorizing them, 
could also, at the State's discretion, be the State Commission for the 
Undergraduate Instructional Equipment Grant Program under Part A of 
Title VI of HEA, and for the Undergraduate Academic Facilities* Con- 
struction Grant Program under Title VII-A of HEA, and the State agency for 
the community services and the continuing education program HEAI as amended. 
In FY 1974 and FY 1975, funds were appropriated for the Section 1202 State 
Commissions to conduct comprehensive planning under Section 1203 of the 
HEA and for the Higher Education Facilities Commissions to administer the 
Titles VI-A and VII-A programs. 

Program T^urpo^se and Operation: 

Section 1202 (a) of the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) 
amended Title XII of HEA 1965 to require the establishment of State 
Post-Secondary Education Commissions if a State desired to participate in 
the comprehensive planning grants program, authorized under Section 1203. 
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Section 1202 (c) provides that these commissions may also (for the 
Community Services & Continuing Education Program, Title I HEA) participate 
in the Undergraduate Instructional Equipment Grant Program (Title VI-A, 
HEA 1965) and the Undergraduate Academic Facilities Construction Grant 
Program (Title VII-A, HEA 1965) — at the State's discretion. Section 1202 (c) 
further authorizes the payment of funds to the 1202 commissions to cover the 
costs of administering the State Plans required under. Titles VI -A and VII-A. 
Section 1202 (d) provides that if a State desires to participate in the 
Titles VI -A and VII-A programs but does not desire to assign the Titles VI -A 
and VII-A functions to the Section 1202 State Commission it must establish 
a separate State commission which is broadly representative of the public 
and of institutions of higher education (including junior colleges and 
technical institutes) in the State. These separate State commissions, 
popularly known as the Higher Education Facilities Commissions, were 
originally established to enable a State to, participate in the Undergraduate 
Academic Facilities Program when it was authorized under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 and the Undergraduate Equipment Grant 
Program under Title Vl-A, HEA. Funds to cover the cost of administra- 
tion of State plans for the Higher Education Facilities Commissions are 
authorized under Section 421 of the GEPA. 

Program Scope; 

In FY 1974, $3 million was appropriated for State Postsecondary Education 
Commissions with appropriate language in the Appropriations Bill to allow a 
portion of these funds to be used to support costs incurred by the State Higher 
Education Facilities Commissions in administering the Titles VI-A and VII-A 
programs. Accordingly, $1.2 million was made available to Section 1202 State 
Commissions to conduct comprehensive planning under Section 1203 of the Higher 
Education Act with each of the 45 State 1202 Commissions which applied being 
awarded a grant of $26,105. $1.8 million was made available for administrative 
support of the State Facilities Commissions, with 56 such Commissions being 
awarded grants ranging in size from $6,000 to $68,000. 

Program Effectiveness; 

Each Section 1202 State Commission has employed an executive officer and 
appropriate staff and initiated both studies and inventories of all post- 
secondary education resources in the State. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 
None 



S^ources of Evaluation Data: 

Program Files, Bureau of Post-Secondary Education, 
Division of Training and Facilities. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Language Training and Area Studies 

Legislation : 

National Defense Educatio 
Title VI; Public Law 85-8 
by Public Law 88-665; as 
Law 90-575; as amended by 

Funding H istory ; Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
,1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 . 

Program P urpose and Operation ; 

Programs for foreign language and area studies funded under this 
appropriation have four major purposes; (1) increase the nation's man- 
power pool of trained specialists in foreign language, area studies, 
and world affairs; (2) provide in-service training to upgrade and update 
the professional knowledge and skills of existing specialists in foreign 
language, area studies, and world affairs; (3) produce new knowledge 
about other nations and cultures, particularly those of the non-Western 
world, through research and development; and (4) develop improved cur- 
ricula and effective instructional materials in foreign languages, area 
studies, and world affairs needed by education, government, and business. 

The National Defense Education Act, Title VI, authorizes the award 
of grants and contracts to U. S. educational institutions, organizations, 
and individuals for activities conducted primarily in the United States. 
Program assistance includes institutional development, fellowship support, 
and research in foreign language, area studies, world affairs, and inter- 
cultural understanding. 



n Act of 1958. 
64; as amended 
amended by Public 
Public Law 92-318 

Authorization 

$ 8,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000 
16,050,000 
30; 000, 000 
38,500,000 
38,500,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 



Expiration Date 
June 30, 1975 



Appropriation 

$ 8,000,000 

13,000,000 

14,000,000 

15,800,000 

15,700,000 

15,450,000 

12,850,000 

7,170,000 

13,940,000 

12,500,000 

11,333,000 
11,300,000 
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Program Scope : 

Recent studies of foreign language and area studies programs in 
the U. S. reveal the growth in the development of non-Western studies 
since enactment of the NDEA in 1958. Whereas in 1958; some 37 'uncommonly 
taught" languages were offered in U. S. universities, in 1972 approxi- 
mately 85 modern foreign languages were taught at NDEA VI centers alone, 
A 1970 survey of foreign language enrollments reveals that while higher 
education registrations in most of the foreign languages traditionally 
taught in American higher education have been in a distinct downward 
trend since 1968, student enrollments in Italian, Spanish, and in over 
100 of the less commonly taught languages taken collectively have in- 
creased significantly—by 12.8%, 6.7%, and 39.4% respectively. 

While enrollments in the uncommonly taught languages are increasing, 
total enrollments in these languages remain small. For example, in 1970 
there were only 5,319 undergraduate and 796 graduate students studying 
Chinese, and only 12 undergraduates and 6 graduates studying Vietnamese.- 
Recent indications are that enrollments in Chinese language courses have 
increased . 



The NDEA foreign language training and area studies program provides 
a means for correcting existing disciplinary and geographic imbalances, 
broadening the scope of areas training, and improving and maintaining 
language skills. 

In fiscal year 1974 , $11, 333 , 000 was available to fund 50 centers, 
50 two-year indergraduate and 23 graduate programs, 835 graduate fellow- 
ships, and 27 research projects under NDEA Title VI. 



World Area 

East Asia 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
Soviet & East Europe 
Middle East 
Africa 

Latin America 
International Studies 
Total 



1/ 







Fall 1973 


Number of 




Estimated " 


Centers 


Obligations 


Enrollments 


8 


$ 929,900 


11,091 


6 


547,962 


4,375 


3 


290,500 


2,061 


8 


735,000 


9,937 


7 


662,345 


7,375 


6 


■ 509,749 


5,247 


6 


462,870 


17,244 


6 


517,270 


4,610 


50 


$4,655,596 


61,940 



— Includes the following centers: 1 West European, 1 Canadian, 1 Pacific 
Islands, 1 Inner Asian, 1 International Studies, 1 Comparative Studies, 
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Program Effectiveness : 

A review of foreign language and area studies programs in the U. S. 
(based on a sample of 13,000 foreign language and area studies specialists, 
of whom about 10,000 are college or university faculty members) has pro- 
vided data on the impact of the NDEA program. A sampling of previous 
holders of NDEA VI fellowships showed that almost all (89.1%) of the 
fellows used their foreign area training in their first job. Of the Ph.D 
graduates, 99% were employed as language and world area specialists. 
The survey also indicates that the existing pool of specialists needs more 
focused development in certain aspects in order to achieve an upgrading 
of language skills. Of the world area specialists surveyed, only 25% 
reported that they can easily speak, read, and write a language of their 
area. A major factor in acquiring and maintaining proficiency in foreign 
languages is the opportunity to utilize the language in the country where 
it is in regular use. 

Studies on international and intercultural education, and new cur- 
ricula and instructional materials are intended for use in schools and 
colleges throughout the U. S. The impact of this program is suggested 
by a materials utilization survey which'- provides specific data on 
instructional materials for 50 different languages in 82 foreign language 
and area studies programs. Results of the survey show, for example, 
that of 24 respondent institutions engaged in teaching Chinese, 21, or 
88 percent were using materials produced under National Defense Education 
Title VI support; of 17 programs offering instruction in Hindi, 100 
percent were using National Defense Education materials; and 6 out of 7 
Arabic programs similarly reported utiliza on of National Defense 
Education-supported materials. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : " ' 1 

None 

Sources of Evaluation Dat a: 

Language and Area Studies Review , Richard D. Lambert, (published 
in August 1973 by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and the Social Science Research Council) . 

International Studies and the Social Sciences: A Survey of th e 
Status of International/Comparative Studies and Recommendations 
Concerning National. Needs and Priorities , James N. Rosenau 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: International Studies Association, 
June 1971) . 

197D Census of International Programs 'in State Colleges and 
Universities , American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
(Washington, D. C. ; AASCU Studies 1971/3, August 1971). 

Program data. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Fulbright - Hays Act 



Legislation: Expiration Date ; 

Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange None 

Act of 1961. Section 102(b)(6); Public 

Law 87-256; as amended by Public Law 87^565; 

as amended by Public Law 89-698. 



Funding History ; Year Authorization Approp riation 

1964 ll $ 1,500,000 

1965 1,500,000 

1966 2,000,000 

1967 3,000,000 

1968 3,000,000 

1969 3,000,000 

1970 2,430,000 

1971 830,000 

1972 1,323,000 

1973 1,360,000 

1974 1,360,000 

1975 2,700,000 



Indefinite, does not require specific money authorization. 
Program Purpose and Operation : 

Programs for foreign language and area studies funded under this 
appropriation have four major purposes: (1) increase the nation's 
manpower pool of trained specialists in foreign language and area studies, 
(2) provide inservice training to upgrade and update the professional 
knowledge and skills of existing specialists in foreign language, and 
area studies, (3) produce new knowledge about other nations and cultures, 
particularly those of the non-Western world; and (4) develop curricula 
and instructional materials in foreign language, and area studies, needed 
by education, government, and business. 



. Programs funded under the Fulbright-Hays Act Section 102(b)(6) 
provide opportunities to individuals for first-hand experiences in the 
locales of their respective specialization areas. Specifically, opportun- 
ities are provided for updating and extending research knowledge, and 
^ maintaining and improving language skills. The program also provides 
fellowships for faculty and doctoral dissertation research, supports 
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group projects for research and training, as well as curriculum 
consultant services of foreign educators to improve foreign languages, 
area studies and intercultural education in U.S. schools and colleges. 

Program Scope : 

In fiscal year 1974 this program supported 92 doctoral dissertation 
research fellowships, 8 group projects, 14 curriculum consultant grants, 
and 16 faculty research fellowships. 

Program Effectiveness : 

A recent review of foreign language and area studies programs in 
the U.S. ji/ demonstrated that adequate opportunities for research and 
study abroad are critical to improving the quality of specialist training. 
Over 85% of those included in the survey reported a need to increase 
opportunities for studying language in its natural setting. While in 
absolute terms there has been substantial growth in the numbers of 
specialists with some overseas experience, the survey reveals that on 
the average the depth of experience abroad is inadequate. . Furthermore, 
although as a group the specialists have had experience in a wide range 
of countries, the research of a majority of the specialists has been 
clustered in a small number of countries. In brief, a few countries 
are overstudied, relatively speaking, while a large number are under- 
studied. 

^ The Fulbright-Hays programs therefore provide a resource for 
training specialists in areas of greatest need and for helping improve the 
caliber of training in language and area studies through research and 
study abroad. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 
None 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

1./ Language and Area Studies Review , Richard D. Lambert, (published 
in August 1973 by the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and the Social Science Research Council). 

Program data. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name : 

Community Service and Continuing Education Program 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

Higher Education Act of 1965. Title I; June 30, 1975 

Public Law 89-329, 20 U.S.C. 1001 as 
amended by Public Law 90-575; 20 U.S.C. 
1001, 1005, 1006; as amended by Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972. 

Funding History : 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1966 


$25,000,000 


$10,000,000 


1967 


50,000,000 


10,000,000 


1968 


50', 000, 000 


10,000,000 


1969 


10,000,000 


9,500,000 


1970 


50,000,000 


9,500,000 


1971 


60,000,000 


9,500,000 


1972 


10,000,000 


9,500,000 


1973 


30,000,000 


15,000,000 


1974 


40,000,000 


14,250,000 


1975 


50,000,000 


14,250,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to provide grants to the States to 
strengthen those college and university programs which assist in 
the solution of community problems such as housing, transportation, and health 
The program is administered by State agencies under State plans approved by^ 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Each Agency establishes priorities for 
its State and is responsible for reviewing and approving proposals for funding 
Funds are provided on a 66 2/3 percent Federal and a 33 1/3 percent non-Federa 
basis . 

The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 extended this program through 
fiscal year 1975 and authorized the Commissioner to reserve up to 10% of 
the appropriation for grants and contracts to pay up to 90% of the cost 
of special programs and projects designed to seek solutions to national 
and regional problems concerning technological change and environmental pollut 

Program Scope : 

In FY 1974, 646 gran t s were made to 741 ins t i tu t ions of higher educa t ion * 
336 programs were carried over from prior year funding. As a result more than 
496,500 adults participated in a total of 982 programs. 
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In FY 1974 the Commissioner, exercising the option granted him by 
the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 to set aside 10 percent of funds 
for special problems, funded eleven special demonstration projects 
totaling $1,425,000. These projects, with awards ranging from $84,890 
to $179,069, focused on both national and regional problems. Included 
were projects relating to problems of the aging, effective uses of water 
resources, education for the deaf, and education for prison inmates. 

Program Effectiveness : 

In July 1974, a Federally funded study to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the Community Service and Continuing Education (CS/CE) Program was 
completed by Peak, Marwick and Mitchell, and Co. State Agencies 
administering the program were asked to nominate all programs they 
considered successful. From this group, twenty-five were selected for 
additional study. 11 projects were judged highly successful, based upon 
(1) institutional impact on community problem solving and (2) the degree 
to which a participating institution's community service and continuing 
education capability had been strengthened. One outcome of these projects 
was institution's heightened awareness of its community's problems. Less 
positive results emenated from an evaluation of Federal and State 
administration of the program. Researchers suggested that the problem 
lies with the ambiguity of the legislation as it relates to program scope. 
Finally, the report indicates that potential benefits from the program are 
high since it remains the only program focussing upon post-secondary 
institutions and community service. 

On-going and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

In 1972 the Congress directed the National Advisory Council on Extension 
& Continuing Education to carry out a comprehensive review of programs and 
projects carried out with Title I assistance since the program was enacted. 
A report on this "survey was presented to Congress on March 31, 1975. 

Sources of Evalua. tion. Data : 

Bureau of Post-Secondary Education - Program Data Files 

Peat, Marwick and Mitchell and Co., "Evaluation of Projects Supported 
under ^itle I of Higher Education Act of 1965, "Washington, D.C., July 1974 - 
part of the National Advisory Councils '. review of the Title I program. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

Legislation : 

Second Morrill Act of 1 
26 Stat. 417; 7 U.S.C. 
Bankhead-Jones Act, as 
439; Public Law 182; 7 
amended Title IX, Sec. 
Amendments of 1972. 

Funding History : Year 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
■ 1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

A land-grant college or university is an institution designated by a 
State legislature for the benefits of the First Morrill Act of 1862 or 
the Second Morrill Act of 1890. The purpose of the original Act was to 
provide land in order to ensure the development in each State of at 
least one institution "to teach such branches of learning as are related 
to agriculture and the mechanical arts." The Second Morrill Act provided 



"Figures are the sum of permanent appropriations under the Second Morrill 
Act (i.e. , $50,000 for each State and each jurisdiction regarded as a 
State for the purpose of this Act) and funds annually appropriated under 
the Bankhead-Jones Act. 

;W>xhis figure includes a one-time appropriation of $6,000,000 for the two 
newly designated land-grant colleges of the Virgin Islands and Guam. Each 
jurisdiction received $3,000,000 to be invested in U.S. Government or 
other safe bonds, with the resulting interest to be used by the land-grant 
colleges . 



890, as amended; 
322,323; 

amended; 49 Stat. 

U.S.C. 329 as 

506 Higher Education 



Expiration Date 
None 



Authorization 

$14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,720,000 
14,922,000 
14,720,000 
14,720,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 



Appropr ia tion * 



$14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,500 
14,550 
14,720 
12,680 
12,600 
18,700 
12,200 
12,200 



,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

, 000** 

,000 

,000 
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for an appropriation of $25,000 for each State having a land-grant in- 
stitution. The Nelson Amendment of 1907 doubled this appropriation to 
$50,000. The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 provided for additional support. 

Puerto Rico was added in 1908; the District of Columbia in 1969; and both 
Guam and the Virgin Islands were so designed in 1973. 



In addition to the permanent appropriation provided under the Second 
Morrill Act, each of the 54 jurisdictions receives $150,000 under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act^ V7ith any additional allotment being apportioned 
among these jurisdictions in proportion to their populations. 
Monies are paid directly to State Treasurers and, in the event that more 
than one land-grant institution exists in a State, State Legislatures 
must provide by Statute for the division of these monies. Funds may not 
be used for the purchase of land nor may they be applied to the 
purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of buildings. Each land- 
grant institution is required to provide to the U.S. Office of Education 
an annual report on the expenditure of monies provided under this program. 

Program Scope : 

In Fiscal Year 1974, $12,200,000 was apportioned among the 54 
jurisdictions in grants ranging in size from $200,500 to $382,900, The* 
average grant per jurisdiction was $225,926. Approximately 94% of these 
funds were used for salaries of instructors and the remaining 6% was 
expended for instructional equipment. Over the history of the program, 
the average breakdown of expenditures has been 95% for 'faculty salaries 
and 5% for instructional equipment. 

Of the 74 land-grant institutions , *only Cornell University in Ithaca 
retains an element of private control. It received $3.22,867 — the 
total amount to the State of New York. . Washington Technical Institute, 
the only two-year land-grant institution, received an award of $102,521 — 
exactly one-half of the total amount received by the District of 
Columbia. The remaining 72 institutions (all four-year publics) received 
$11,774,612 — the average award being $168,209. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

The land-grant programs have had a major impact in assisting the land- 
grant institutionsto meet the continuing costs of instructional salaries. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

None 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Program Files, Division of Training and Facilities, Bureau of 
Post-secondary Education 

* MIT, also private, received $16,166.00 in FY 1974 
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Program Name : 



College Teacher Fellowships 

Legislation : 

HEA Title IX, Part B (Replaces Title IV of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958; Public 
Law 85-864; as amended; 20U,S,C, 462,) 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1976 



Funding History: 


New 
Fellowships 




Fellowships 
Support 






Year 


Authorized 


New 


Continuing 


Total 


Appropriation 


1965 


3,000 


3,000 


3,000 


6,000 


$32,740,000 \l 
55,961,000 4 
81,957,000 ^ 
86,600,000 A/ 


1966 


. 6,000 


6,000 


4,500 


10,500 


1967 


7,500 


6,000 


9,000 


15,000 


1968 


7,500 


3,328 


12,000 


15,328 


1969 


7,500 


2,905 


9,328 


12,233 


70,000,000 


1970 


7,500 


2,370 


6,233 (a) 


8,603 


48,813,000 


1971 


7,500 


2,100 


6,245 (b) 


8,345 


47,285,500 


1972 


7,500 


0 


4,650 (c) 


4,650 


26,910,000 


1973 


7,500 


0 


2,980 (d) 


2,980 


20,000,000 


1974 


7,500 


0 


880 (e) . 


880 


5,806,000 


1975 


7,500. 


0 


600 (f) 


600 


4, 000,000 



1/ 



2/ 



$177,000 of FY 1965 appropriations were transferred for payment of teacher 
cancellations, NDEA II. 



— $137,000 of FY 1966 appropriations were transferred for payment of teacher 
cancellations, NDEA II. 

3/ 



4/ 



$1,115,000 of FY 1967 appropriations were transferred for payment of teacher 
cancellations, NDEA II. 

$325,000 of FY 1968 appropriations were transferred for payment of teacher 
cancellations, NDEA II. 



(a) Includes 170 special fellowships for veterans. 

(b) Includes 770 special fellowships for veterans and 200 fourth year 
fellowships . 

(c) Includes 180 special fellowships for veterans. 

(d) Includes 880 special fellowships for veterans. 

(e) All 880 fellowships are special fellowships for veterans, 

(f) All 600 

Program Purpose and Operation : 



ERIC 



The aim of this program is to increase the supply of well-trained college 
teachers and encourage the development of doctoral level education on a broad 
geographic basis by providing three-year fellowship support for graduate 

students. 
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This program aids graduate schools in strengthening their doctoral 
programs, in developing interdisciplinary programs tailored to prepare 
teachers in fields of emerging manpower needs, and in helping veterans 
formerly on fellowships resume their education in order to prepare for 
academic careers. 

Each fellowship covers a three year period and provides each fellow 
with a $3,000 a year stipend and $500 per year per dependent. In addition, 
a $3,000 per year educational allowance is provided to the institution 
for each fellow actively enrolled. 

Panels of academic consultants review institutional applications and 
recommend specific doctoral programs to the Commissioner for final 
approval. Funds for these programs are made to institutions which reallocate 
chem to individual graduate students selected by institutions themselves. 

Program Scope : 

Funds budgeted for the College Teacher Fellowship Program 
in FY 1975 v;ill be used to support 600 returning veterans during the 1975- 
76 fellowship year as the program continues to be phased out in light of 
existing supply of and demand for recent graduates with advanced degrees. 
This represents a reduction of 31 percent from the 880 supported in FY 1974- 
75. 

Program Effectiveness : 

A study of the College Teacher Fellowship Program in July 1970 
indicated that the program had been largely successful in promoting 
diversification of graduate study centers, in helping fellows gain a 
graduate degree in a shorter period than other doctoral students anS in lowering 
the attrition rate. 

The changed focus of the program has made former measures of 
effectiveness inapplicable. However, as currently operating, the program 
is of direct assistance to returning veterans. It is too early to judge 
their completion rate. Judging from the past performance of fellows, it is 
assumed that 3/4 of the present group will be employed by institutions of 
higher education. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

None planned. 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

Study of NDEA, Title IV Fellowship Program, Phase II, Bureau of Social 
Science Research, Washington, D.C. , July 1970. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Higher Education Personnel Fellowships 

Legislation : 

Education Professions Development Act; 
Part E, Section 541 and 542, Public Law 
90-35; 20 U.S.C. 1119b and 20 U.S.C. 119b-l 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1976 



Funding History: 





Total 


Fellowships 


Year 


Authorization 


•Appropriation 


1969 


$ 21,500,000 


$ 2,200,000 


1970 


36,000,000 


5,000,000 


1971 


36,000,000 


5,000,000 


1972 


36,000,000 


5,044,000 


1973 


5% or more 


2,172,000 


of total 




1974 


5% or more 


2,100,000 




of total 




1975 


5% or more 


530,000 




of total 





Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to increase the number and/or capabilities 
of teachers, administrators and specialists at the post-secondary level, in 
areas of critical need. Funds provide one and two-year fellowships for 
graduate study below the Ph.D. level in teaching fields and to the Ph.D. level 

pQ^^teaching fields. 
Support is provided to: 

(1) programs that have a high promise for improvement over past practices 
in their training of higher education personnel; (2) programs that pre- 
pare personnel for the higher education needs of students from low-income 
families; (3) programs that train and retrain teachers, administrators, 
or educational specialists for junior colleges and two-year community colleges 
located in urban areas; (4) programs that prepare personnel in higher 
education who will serve in developing institutions; (5) programs that 
prepare administrators, including trustees, presidents, deans, department 
chairmen, development officers, and financial aid officers; (6) programs 
that provide graduate level education for women training for careers in 
higher education; (7) programs that are a basic combination of the above 
priorities and which show evidence of effective communication between 
faculty, students, administration, and where appropriate, local communities 
in the planning and implementation of the proposed program. 
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Institutions of higher education apply directly to the Office of 
Education for fellowships. Applications are reviewed by panels of 
faculty members and administrators who represent American higher education. 
Their recommendations are made to the Commissioner of Education. 

Fellowship support can be provided for one or two year programs. 
Financial assistance is distributed 

in the following manner: $3,000 paid to students for each fellowship 
year; fellows are entitled to $500 during the fellowship year for each 
eligible dependent; the institution receives $3,000 a . year for each 
fellow to pay for his tuition and required non-refundable fees. 

Program Scope 

Some indication of the program's reach and operation can be obtained 
from program funding data and a study of recent graduates . 

Fiscal Year 



Output Measures 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Number of Institutions Participating 


89 


62 


47 


Number of Approved Programs 


100 


65 


47 


Number of Fellowship Awarded 








Total 


912 


441 


316 


(New) 


(581) 


(92) 


(250) 


(Continued) 


(331) 


(349) 


(66) 


Number of Fellowships Awarded in 








Training of Personnel As: 








Total 


912 


441 


316 


Teachers 


(668) 


(286) 


(167) 


Education Specialist 


(118) 


(44) 


(67) 


Administrators 


(126) 


(111) 


(82) 


Number of Fellowships Awarded to 








Train Personnel to Serve in: 








Total 


912 


441. 


316 


Junior Colleges 


(725) 


(344) 


(262) 


Other Institutions 


(187) 


(97) 


(54) 


Average Yearly Amount of Fellowships 


$5,471 


$6,500 


$6,500 



Because of uncertainty concerning funding levels during recent years, 
fellowship awards have been restricted to one-year programs with possi- 
bility of renewal for an additional year. No initial two-year awards 
were made in FY 1974. For FY 1975, it is estimated that $530,000 will 
support 72 new fellowship awards. 
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Program Effectiveness : 

A study 1./ of 253 Part E fellows who have completed their training 
programs at 22 colleges and universities reveals that 62 percent have 
accepted jobs in institutions of higher education, some in leadership 
positions, 19 percent are employed in elementary or secondary education, 
10 percent are continuing their education, 4 percent had resigned from 
the program, 2 percent were in military service, and 3 percent were 
unemployed . 

In another sample, information volunteered from eleven institutions 
of higher education, which have approved programs designed to prepare 
personnel to work with the disadvantaged, shows that approximately 76 
percent of the total or 86 fellowships were awarded to members of 
minority groups — Blacks, Spanish-speaking Americans, American Indians, 
and Orientals. In addition, just under 50 percent of the total 113 
fellowships reported were awarded to women. 

In yet another area, approximately 13 percent of the total 903 
1971-72 Part E fellowships were awarded to military veterans. 

In terms of using fellowship programs as an incentive to influence 
able students to pursue a given career, the data show that while only 
20 percent of the respondents knew of the program prior to a decision 
on which school to attend, half of these students were clearly influenced 
in their choice because of this knowledge. Further, over forty percent 
of all fellows had modified their career plans after learning of the 
availability of funds. 

Ongoing and Planned Studies : 

No new studies planned. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1/ Abt Associates, Inc. A Study of the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act Training Programs for Higher Education Personnel . Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name; 

EPDA, Part E Institutes 

Legislation: Expiration Date: 

Education Professions Development Act JLine 30, 1976 
of 1967 as amended. Part E, Section 541 

and 542, Public Law 90-35; 20 U.S.C. 119b [Note: Section 543 was repealed 

and 20 U.S.C. 1119b-l by sec. 141(c)(1)(G) P.L. 92- 

318] 

Total Institutes 

Funding History: Year Authorization ■ Appropriation 

1969 $ 21,500,000 $ 4,700,000 

1970 36,000,000 5,000,000 

1971 36,000,000 5,000,000 

1972 36,000,000 5,000,000 

1973 5% or more of the 5,132,000 

1974 total EPDA Appropriation -0- ' 

1975 15,000,000 1,570,000 

Program Purpose and Operation: 



The purpose of this program is to train teachers, administrators, 
or education specialists for higher education by providing ' support for 
institutes and short-term training programs. 

This program provides support for in-service or pre-service 
part or full-time, up to 12 months duration; training of college personnel 
in a variety of academic fields, and other areas such as instructional 
methods and equipment, administrative skills, and student personnel services. 
Grants to the institution conducting the training cover all direct and 
indirect operating costs, and participant support. 

Program Scope: 

In FY 1973, most of the funds were awarded to three priority areas: 

(1) $2,013,662 (42.6%) supported programs to train junior college personnel; 

(2) $3,379,820 (71.5%) supported programs to train higher education personnel 
to serve minority and low-income students; and, (3) $2,014,192 (42.6%) 
supported programs to train personnel of developing institutions. These 
allocations to priority areas are not, however, mutually exclusive. 

In FY 1974, no institutes were funded. Allocation of $1.57 million 
in FY 1975 is earmarked for approximately 40 institutes to be attended by 
approximately 2,350 persons. 

2£7 
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Since FY 1969, the first year of the Part E program, there has been 
an increasing emphasis on programs for junior college personnel, personnel 
serving disadvantaged students and developing institutions, while there 
has been a deemphasis in support of teachers in non-developing four-year 
colleges and universities. 

Program Effectiveness: 

A 1972 study by Abt Associates gathered data on higher education 
personnel training needs from Presidents and five types of administrators 
at sixty 2 and 4-year colleges. 

Information was collected from 3 sources: (1) a survey of 60 randomly 
selected undergraduate institutions; (2) a profiling system for synthesis 
and organization of EPDA V-E programs, and (3) a set of case studies, reflec- 
ting new trends in higher education. 

Of the 1,734 participants who responded to the questionnaire, 403 
(20%) were from minority background and 554 (32%) were female. Over 90% 
of the respondents intended to pursue higher education careers. In 
general the institutes were highly rated by participants especially the 
special projects. 

Institutional leaders for both the ' institute and fellowship programs 
reported the greatest need for training in human relations skills, followed 
by training in current special problems, people managment skills, academic 
studies and information management skills. The three activities highest in 
demand were developing goals and operating programs, activities relating to 
people of other races and cultures, and interviewing and one-to-one interac- 
tions. The major emphasis was on planning and interpersonal relations 
rather than on research • 

While data are not available ^to -assess the long-term impact of this 
program, it is evident that the EPDA Part E institutes program has focused 
on the national priorities which it was designed to meet. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies: 

No new evaluations are currently planned. 

SoujTces _of Evaluation Da_ta: 

A Study of the EPDA training programs was completed in February 1973, 
(Abt Associates, Inc. A Study of_ the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act Trai nin g Programs for Higher Education Personnel". 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, Office of Planning, 
Budgeting, and Evaluation, 1973). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



College Personnel Development, Fellowships for 
the Disadvantaged (CLEO) 



Legislation : 



Expiration Date ; 



HEA, 1965, Title IX, Part D, as amended 



June 30, 1975 



Funding History : 



Year 



Author izatitjn 



Appropriation 



1973 
1974 
1975 



$1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 



0 

750,000 
750,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of Title IX, D is to provide fellowships to persons 
of ability from disadvantaged backgrounds, as determined by the 
Commissioner of Education, to undertake graduate or professional 
study. The Council on Legal Education Opportunity was established 
for the purpose of bringing about a significant increase in the number of 
lawyers from minority and disadvantaged groups. The CLEO Program, 
formerly operated by OEO, has been transferred to DREW and the decision 
has been made to fund CLEO from the Title IX, Part D (section 961) authority 
The FY 1974 appropriation was the first for the Program under OE direction. 

The law authorizing this program places a $1,000,000 ceiling on 
expenditures for these fellowships. Expenditures cover a minimum stipend 

to each student of $1,000 per year plus the payment of the administrative 
costs of the national CLEO offices. 



Program Scope : 

In fiscal year 197A, OE funded 180 continuation fellowships and 210 
new fellowships. In F^ 1975, it is anticipated that approximately 266 
new fellowships will be awarded. 

Program Effectiveness : 

It is still too soon to assess program impact in relation to the 
intended objectives . 

"... 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluations : 



No studies planned. 
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Source of Evaluation Data ; 
None available. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 



College Personnel Development, Allen J. Ellender Fellowships 



Legisl:ation : Expiration Date ; 

Education Amendments of 1972. Part C. June 30, 1975 

Section 961 (a) (2). Public Law 92-506. 



Funding History : 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



1973 
1974 
1975 

Program Purpose and Operation: 



$ 500,000 
500,000 
500,000 



$ 500,000 
500,000 

500,000 (est.) 



P. L. 92-506 authorizes the Commissioner of Education to make grants 
to the Close Up Foundation df Washington, D. C. to assist in carrying out 
a program of increasing the understanding of the Federal Government among 
secondary school students, their teachers, and the communities they 
represent. Up to 1,500 fellowships are awarded each year to economically 
disadvantaged secondary school students and to secodary school teachers. 



Program Scope : 



A total of 1,431 fellowships were awarded during fiscal year 1974, 
604 to teachers and administrators and 827 to students representing 15 
communities. The total amount awarded through December 30, 1974 was 
$467,115, resulting in an average of $326 per fellowship. 

Program Effectiveness : 

This program is still too new for measures of effectiveness to be 
available. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation : 
None planned. 
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Source of Evaluation Data ; 
None available. 
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Program Name : 

Veterans Cost-of-Instruction Program 
Legislation : 

Section 420 of the Higher Education Act of 
of 1965 as amended by Title X of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318) 



Funding History : 



Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



Authorization 

Unlimited 
Unlimited 
Unlimited 



Expiration Date : 

June 30, 1975 

(Expenditures to be 
continued by insti 
tutions until 
June 30, 1976) 

Appropriation 

$25,000,000 
$23,750,000 
$23,750,000 



The Veterans' Cost-of-Instruction Program is intended to provide 
improved and expanded services to veterans. An institution accepting a 
VCIP award is, in general, committed to spend at least 50% (75% of FY 1975 
funds) of the funds to: (1) establish a full-time Office of Veterans' 
Affairs that is adequate, accessible, and visible; (2) employ at least one 
full-time staff member whose sole institutional responsibility is to veterans 
and (3) proviJe services in the areas of recruitment, counseling, special 
education programs and outreach. 

The remainder of the award not needed to provide required services may 
be used to defray expenses related to instruction in academically-related 
programs. 

In order to be eligible for this program, institutions must have at 
least 25 veterans and (1) have 10% more veterans enrolled during the academic 
year of application than during the preceding academic year; or (2) at least 
10% of the number of undergraduates must be eligible veterans. 

Veterans must be participating in at least one of the following five 
programs in order for their institutions to qualify for Cost of Instruction 
payment on their behalf: 

1. Vocational Rehabilitation Subsistence in Higher^Education 
(Ch. 31 of Title 38); 

2. Educational Assistance Program 
(Ch. 34 of Title 38); 
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3. Elementary and Secondary Educational Assistance — a remedial 
program to qualify the veteran for admission to a post-secondary 
institution (Section 1691, Subchapter V of Chapter 34 of Title 38); 

4. Special Supplementary Education — an individualized tutorial 
assistance program (Section 1692, Subchapter V of Chapter 34 of 

Title 38). 

i 

5. Predischarge Education Program or PREP (Subchapter VI of Title 38). 
Program Scope : 

During FY 1974, 1,008 applications from institutions were approved 
which resulted in payments to institutions averaging $42 per veteran. During 
FY 1973, there were 1,057 approved applications and an average payment of 
$53 per veteran. 

A maximum award of $135,000 per institution has been established by statute 
for the next funding cycle (FY 1976). 

Program Effectiveness : 

To date, no formal evaluation studies have been made. Anecdotal references 
and increased participation rates of veterans, however, do indicate more than a 
mere acceptance of this program. 

An important ancillary effect of the Veterans' Cost-of-Instruction 
Program is the increased awareness of veterans of the availability of other 
grant and loan programs, Work-Study programs, the availability ot part-time 
employment and tutorial and counseling services provided by both the 
veterans coordinator and the college counselor. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

As part of a projected study of the impact of federal student assistance 
programs on students and institutions, program application and fiscal operating 
reports from VCIP will be analyzed during FY 1976 to determine hov? ^ell this program 
is meeting its legislative goals. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

None 
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, ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Loans for Construction of Academic Facilities 
Legislation ; 

P.L. 89-329, Title VII-C of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1965; as amended by the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972 (formerly Title III 
of the HEFA; P.L. 38-204). 



Funding History, ; 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1964 


$120,000,000 


$ 0 


1965 


120,000,000 


169,240,000 


1966 


120,000,000 


110,000,000 


1967 


200,000,000 


200,000,000 


1968 


400,000,000 


0 


1969 


400,000,000 


100,000,000 


1970 


400,000,000 


0 


1971 


400,000,000 


0 


1972 


50,000,000 


0 


1973 


100,000,000 


0 


1974 


150,000,000 


0 


1975 


200,000,000 


0 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program is to make loans to institutions of higher 
education and higher education building agencies to assist in the construc- 
tion or improvement of undergraduate and graduate academic facilities. 



The amount of a loan plus any other Federal funds may not exceed 
80% of the eligible cost of a project. Loans are made after application 
approval. Not more than 12.5% of the total appropriation can go to 
any one state. Interest on these loans cannot exceed 3%. 

Prog ram Scope; 

Since 1970, this program has not received any appropriations — as it 
has been replaced by the Annual Interest Grant program. However, the pro- 
gram has been authorized to make new loans to the extent that funds are 
made available by institutions of higher education withdrawing prior 
year approved loan commitments. 
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In FY 1972, 19 such loans totalling $11,074,000 were made to 
eighteen institutions. In FY 1973, no funds were provided for addi- 
tional loans. In FY 1974, 12 institutions received loans totalling 
$10,183,000. In both FY 1972 and FY 1974, loans were targeted to pre- 
dominantly black colleges. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

Since the inception of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
the Federal government has provided financial assistance for the con- 
struction of academic facilities throughout the 54 states and territories. 
During the period fiscal year 1965 through fiscal year 1974, over $2.5 
billion in direct Federal grants and loans were awarded. In addition, 
almost $1.5 billion in commercial loans were approved for annual interest 
subsidy support involving an annual commitment of Federal funds approxi- 
mating $29 million. Over 1800 institutions of higher education received 
financial assistance for facilities construction and some 
4,000 facilities costing in excess of $10 billion will have been con- 
structed. 

Findings found USOE evaluation study ^ indicate that the total stock of space 
in 1974 approximated 1,332,300,000 net assignable square feet. Roughly 
25% of this total was constructed between academic years 1968-69 and 
1973-74. In addition, construction which will be completed by 1976 will 
supplement ^he total stock by an estimated 80,000,000 square feet. The 
study also found that nationally aggregated comparisons of space standards 
with the space available showed few shortages both for those categories 
where very specific space standards have been established (i.e., class- 
rooms, laboratories, and office space) as well as for special use, general 
use, and support space; while nonacademic space shows some excess capacity. 
VThen disaggregated, the data show a tendency for some schools (particularly 
two-year private colleges) to be space-rich and for others (generally, 
public universities and public two-year colleges) to show some shortages 
as ct consequence of shifts in enrollment patterns. 

/ Considering the large amount of construction over the last 10 years, 
and the anticipated leveling off of enrollments, it appears that the 
objectives of the higher education facilities construction program have 
been met. While certain areas of the country may sti^l face a shortage 
of academic space, the situation does not constitute a national' problem. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 



None. 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 



1/ 



The Demand for Facilities in the Post-Secondary Sector , Joseph 
Froomkin, Inc. , September 1974 
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Program Name ; 

Ethnic Heritage Studies Program 

Legislation ; Expiration Date : 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, September 30, 1978 

Title IX 

Funding History ; Year Authorization " Appropriation 

1974 $15,000,000 $2,375,000 

1975 15 ,000 ,000 / 1 , 800 ,000 

I I 
Program P.urpose ; I 

/ 

This program is designed to provide for? a greater understanding of 
the contributions of one's ovm ethnic heritage and the ethnic heritage of 
others to increase intercultural understanding among the culturally diverse 
population of the United States. The program authorizes grants and contracts 
with public and private nonprofit educational agencies, institutions and 
organizations to assist them in planning, developing and operating ethnic 
heritage studies programs. 

Programs for ethnic heritage studies which are proposed must be 
planned and carried out in consultation with an advisory committee that 
is representative of the ethnic group or groups with which the program is 
concerned. Project activities include curriculum material development, 
and distribution, teacher training, and cooperation with ethnic; groups 
in the community served by each project. Emphasis will be placed on 
multi-ethnic endeavors that draw upon the cultural pluralism of the 
community. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

During FY 1974, a total of 42 projects were funded with an average 
award of $56,000. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Although there are no plans for formal evaluations of projects in 
the FY 1975 Evaluation Plan, each project carries within itself a built-in 
evaluation system in terms of constant review and professional criticism 
as well as feedback from teachers and students. These self-evaluations 
will then be summarized for FY 1974 and 1975. 

Source of Evalu ation D ata : 

Not applicable. 
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Program Name ; 
Teacher Corps Program 
Legislation : 

Part B-1 of the Education Professions 
Development Act (Title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 as amended (P.L. 89-329) 
as amended)) 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1979 



Funding HistoiTr ; 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



Authorization 

$ 36,100,000 
64,715,000 
33,000,000 
46,000,000 
80,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 



Appropriation 



9,500,000 
11,324,000 
13,500,000 
20,900,000 
21,737,000 
30,800,000 
37,435,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 
37,500,000 



The purposes of the Teacher Corps are (1) to strengthen the educational oppor- 
tunities available to children in areas having high concentrations of low- 
income families, (2) to encourage colleges and universities to broaden their 
programs of teacher preparation and (3) to encourjkge institutions of higher 
education and local educational agencies to improve programs of training and 
retraining for teachers and teacher aides. To achieve this, the Teacher Corps 
attracts and trains college graduates and upperclassmen to serve in teams under 
experienced teachers; attracts volunteers to serve as part--time tutors or 
full-time instructional assistants; attracts and trains educational personnel 
to provide specialized training for juvenile delinquents, youth offenders, and 
adult criminal offenders; and supports demonstration projects for retraining 
experienced teachers and teacher aides serving in local educational agencies. 
Typical participant activities involve academic work in a college or university, 
on the job training in schools, and participation in school related community 
projects. Typical program elements include flexible models of teacher education 
based on performance criteria, involvement with other college and university 
departments outside the school of education, granting credit for the internship 
period, and utilization of regular school staff and members of the community 
in the teaching staff. 

Program Scope ; 

During Fiscal Year 1974 the Teacher Corps had 94 projects. These projects 
operated in 158 school districts and in 93 institutions of higher education for 
a total of 251. Of the 251, 111" were continuing and 140 were new starts. The 
total participant level remained relatively the same as was for the previous 
fiscal year (4500). Projects, through differentiated staffing and individualized 
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instructional activities, directLy .^af f ected the learning experiences of 
approximately 125,000 children of whom 47,700 (37.8) were from families with 
incomes below $3,000. Approximately 80 percent of these children were from 
elementary schools. Teacher ^Corps projects impacted on special clientele 
groups such as bilingual children (69 projects), Indian children (67 projects), 
and children in training institutions (16 projects). Teacher Corps also ran 
a special program which encouraged high school and college s^tfudents, parents 
and other community residents to serve as tutors or instructional assistants 
for children in disadvantaged areas. 

Program Effectiveness : 

A number of evaluation studies provide information and insight about program 
operation. For example, a survey of June, 1972 Teacher Corps graduates was 
conducted by Teacher Corps in August, 1972. Seveir^y percent, or 900 of 1300 
graduates responded. About 570, or 63 percent , indicated that they would remain 
in the field of education with 27% (240) of this group teaching in the school d 
trict where they served as interns. Ten percent (90) of the interns had not 
found teaching positions at the time of the survey. 

In addition, the Comptroller General's Office issued a report to the Congress 
in July, 1972, concerning the assessment of the Teacher Corps program made by 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) . The study consisted of a review of 
Teacher Corps projects at seven institutions of higher education and the 
respective participating local education agencies. Also, a questionnaire was 
sent to all Corps members in the Nation who had completed their internships 
in 1968 and 1969. A total of 550 responded to the questionnaire. The find- 
ings and conclusions are grouped according to the two major program purposes 
as follows: 

i- S trengthening educational opportunities 

The GAO found that the program st rengthened the educational opportunities 
for children of low-income families who attended schools where Corps mem- 
bers were assigned. Corps members provided more individualized instruc- 
tion, used new teaching methods, and expanded classroom and extracurricular 
activities. Most of the interns and team leaders believed that children 
in the schools served by the program had benefited from it. The class- 
room assistance provided by interns made it possible for regular teachers 
to devote more time to individualized instruction and make classes more 
relevant to the needs of the children. 

Some of the Teacher Corps approaches to educating children were continued 
by the school districts after corps members completed their assignments. 
Other approaches were discontinued because the school districts either had 
not determined their usefulness or did not have sufficient staff and 
financial resources to carry them on. Corps members generally became in- 
volved with various types of educational community activities which most 
Corps. members believe had been of benefit to both childceii and adults. 
Some believed, however, that the activities were -.i little or no benefit 
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due to poor planning and lack of community support. A majority of the 
interns who graduated from the program remained in the field of education. 
Most of these interns took teaching positions in schools serving low-in- 
come areas. 

Broadening teacher-training program 

The GAO study indicates that the program had some success in broadening 
teacher preparation programs at institutions of higher education. All _ 
seven institutions made some changes in their regular teacher preparation 
program as a result of the Teacher Corps. Five institutions developed a 
'-special curriculum for the Teacher Corps; the other two used existing 
coarses. Most interns believed that their academic coursework was rele- 
vant to their needs. The impact of the program was lessened, however, 
because much of the special curriculum was not made • available to non- 
Teacher Corps students and because institutions had not identified teaching 
approaches and techniques that would warrant inclusion in their regular 
teacher preparation programs. The institutions that used existing courses 
for Teacher Corps students did not determine the effectiveness of these 
courses in preparing Corps members to teach disadvantaged children. 

Another relevant study is the Resource Management Corporation evaluation 
of Teacher Corps during FY 72. This evaluation covered 70 projects having 
2 490 interns. Sixty-three projects with approximately 1900 interns 
responded to the survey instruments. The major conclusion drawn from this 
study was that while the Teacher Corps projects had performed fairly well 
in terms of operating within program guidelines, there were some 

areas that stood out as meriting attention by program specialists The 

academic training offered to interns, for example, was much more inflexible 
than desired by the program staff. Only 31 percent of the total course-work 
was open for negotiation by interns, with 69 percent required by the college 
or project. This finding is considerably different from the 50-50 balance 
established as a program goal. In addition, interns perceived a lack of 
communication among groups within a project and cited this as the manor 
problem area for the program. 

A further area of concern was in the level of involvement of many advisory 
councils and of the community in general in project operations. One ex 
ample was that in 26 projects advisory councils met quarterly or semi- 
annually. Finally, considerably more projects emphasized change in college 
training programs as opposed to change in the school systems. 

At least one analysis of a particular project ~ the Louisville, Kentucky 
Cycle V Project - offers further useful insight into program operations 
and accomplishments. The major thrust of this project was strengthen 
educational opportunities in inner-city schools by training 100 Teacher 
Corps interns to become working partners on facilitating teams. ihese 
interns were an integral part of a ten-member teaching ^ earn employing 
humanistic learning processes, relevant curriculum and flexible educational 
structures. The teaching staffs of six elementary schools were reassigned 
as necessar>' so that these schools could be completely restructured around 
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3 to 6 teaching teams each composed of one experienced coordinating 
teacher (team leader), another experienced teacher (staff teacher) , four 
Teacher Corps interns, two paraprof essionals , and student teachers when 
available. Each team instructed approximately 100 children in an open 
learning environment. 

, During the first year of the Cycle V Teacher Corps project, only 17% of 
the elementary classes (grades 2-6) in project schools had an increase 
of 0.7 year or more in the total reading achievement mean. But, in the 
second year of the project this percentage had more than tripled to 54% 
of the classes (grades) having an increase of 0.7 year or more. The' per- 
centage indicating^ a year or more of growth advanced from only 4% to 18%. 

Other advantages resulting either totally or partially from Cycle V 
Teacher Corps -include: 

1. A lowered pupil-teacher ratio by using differentiated staffing. 

2. More creativity and innovation in the schools due to the wide 
range of backgrounds of Corpsmen. 

3. Decreased vandalism and increased school attendance. 

4. Communication improved at all levels of instruction. 

5. Increased individualization of instruction. 

6. Improved pupil attitude toward school and self-concepts 
according to pre- and post-test data. 

7. Increased special programs for children with special needs, 
e.g., behavior modification classes, enrichment programs, 
tutorial and remedial classes. 

8. Involvement of parents in making curriculum decisions. 

9. Training of teachers to use behavioral objectives. 

10. Increased counseling services for pupils. 

11. An expanding behavior modification program (Swinging Door) initiated by 
Cycle V interns to encourage students to remain in the School System. 

12. Development of a 10-year plan for spreading team teaching 
and differentiated staffing in the District, 

13* Neighborhood School Boards as an integral part of local 
school decision-making. 

14. Closer communication and cooperation between universities 
and the School District. 
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15. Establishment of cross-age tutoring. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

A major new study of the impact and effectiveness of Teacher Corps was begun 
in July 4 1972. This was a two phase comprehensive study which concentrated .. 
attention and evaluation on measurement of program performance in terras of the 
ultimate student performance goal. The study focused on assessment and analysis 
of the impact of the program as measured by three major dimensions — insti- 
tutional change, enhanced teaching skills and behaviors, and improved class- 
room learning by students taught by Teacher Corps interns and graduates. 
Twenty 6th cycle elementary school projects participated in the study. Phase 
I of the study was completed in June 1974. Phase II was completed in 
December 1974. 



The objective of Phase I of the study was to identify and analyze those com- 
binations of intern background characteristics and training program charac- 
teristics that are related to desired teaching skills and attitudes of interns 
at the end of their training (exit characteristics). Data were collected at 
20 Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps projects. The 20 projects represent all of those 
that prepared interns as elementary school teachers during the period 1971-1975. 
Data about the training program at each site were obtained by interviews with 
and completed questionnaires from eleven role groups involved in each project, 
e.g., team leaders, school principals, school superintendents, higher education 
personnel, etc. Data about intern teaching characteristics were obtained from 
a 50 percent stratified random sample of interns (sample N=369) . All data 
about the training programs for interns and the teaching characteristics of 
interns were gathered in the Spring of their second year of teaching. No com- 
parisons were made with comparable groups of teachers in non-Teacher Corps 
training-programs. 

Information about the teaching characteristics of interns was gathered in several 
ways. Each intern was observed three times by an individual trained in the use 
of classroom observation instruments. To complement the classroom observations, 
each intern completed a log of his/her professional activities over one week's 
time. An interview with the intern about activities in the log provided infor- 
mation on how interns prepared lessons, diagnosed pupil needs, and evaluated ^ 
pupil performance. Additional information was gathered from interns and their 
team leader by means of several questionnaires. 

The conclusions drawn from Phase I of this study are: 

1. Background characteristics, and training program characteristics 
were not good predictors of an intern's exit teaching skills and 
attitudes; 

2. To the extent that intern background characteristics and Teacher 
Corps training program characteristics are related to intern exit 
teaching skills and attitudes, it is the Teacher Corps training 
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program rather than an internes background characteristics that 
are most closely associated with his exit teaching skills and 
attitudes; 

3* The training program characteristics most closely associated with 
intern exit teaching skills and attitudes are: 

a. the. pattern of collaborative decision making; 

b. the degree of program integration, e.g., follow-up 
of course--work in public school setting; 

c. the degree of personalization of the program for 
interns; and 

d. the community component for interns. 

4. The extent that teacher competencies were specified and used by the 
project was not closely related to any intern exit teaching skill. 
Other aspects of competency-based teacher education, however, were 
among the best predictors of intern exit teaching skills. These 
aspects include collaborative decision making and the personalization 
of the program for interns; and 

5. For Black, Chicano, or White interns studied separately, there were 
discernible patterns of relationship between intern background charac- 
teristics. Teacher Corps training program characteristics, and intern 
exit teaching skills and attitudes. For example, the community com- 
ponent of the training program for Chicano and White interns was 
directly related to the ability of these interns to communicate effec- 
tively with pupils. Such a relationship did not hold for Black interns. 

Source of Evaluation Data : 

1. Annual operational data collected by the Teacher Corps Program. 

2. United States Office of Education telephone survey of Teacher 
Corps graduates who completed programs in June,"-1972. 

\ 

3» Assessmeht of the Teacher Corps Program — Report to the Congress 
by The Comptroller General of the United States, July 14, 1972. 

^» Full-Scale Implementation of a Process Evaluation System for Programs 
of the National Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems 
(formerly BEPD) by Resource Management Corporation, December 1, 1972. 

■\ 

5. Louisville, Kentucky Cycle V. Teacher Corps Project — A Process 
Evaluation , June, 1971. 

6» A Study of Teacher Training At Sixth Cycle Teacher Corps Projects 

by Pacific Training and Technical Assistance, Berkeley, January, 1974. 

^ S84 
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Reform and n.p.ni..«Monal Survival; The Teacher Corps as an 
Sstrument of^du -^ t - lonal .Chanae by Ronald G. Corwin. John Wxley 



and Sons, 1973. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Career Opportunities Program 
Legislation ; 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Part D, Section 531 
Education Professions Development Act 

Funding History : ' Year 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
1975 

Program Purpose and Operations; 



Authorization 

$ 90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 
(All of Part D) 



(Total EPDA - $200,000,000 
not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D) 

(Total EPDA - $300,000,000) 

(Total EPDA - $450,000,000) 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 

Appropriation 
$ 22,117,000 

25,987,000 

26,163,000 

24,955,000 



22,394,000 
1,784,000 



The purpose of the Career Opportunities Program (COP) is to improve the ed 
cation of children from low- income families by: 

1. Attracting low-income persons — including Vietnam veterans — 
to new careers in schools serving people from low-income 
families; 

2. Finding better ways of utilizing school staffs for services; 

3. Developing training programs for school aide personnel 
leading to full certification as teachers v/hich combine 
college level work study and structured career advancement 
opportunities; 

4. Encouraging greater understanding and participation between 
the community and the education system; and 
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5. Increasing cooperative relationships between related programs, 
agencies, and institutions. 

Awards are made to local education agencies, which design training programs 
jointly with community organizations and agencies, community colleges, and 
nearby universities, and with their State education agencies. The schools 
subcontract with cooperating institutions of higher education to provide 
training services. State education agencies and institutions of higher 
education may also apply for^awards. Projects must be located in schools 
with high concentrations of low-income families. 

The Career Opportunities Program encourages low-income men and wom-cJii to start 
their careers as education auxiliaries at whatever level their abilities and 
interests permit, then follow a career ladder to more responsible, more 
remunerative and more challenging jobs in low-income area schools. 

Career Opportunities help school districts and universities create programs 
that are more relevant to the needs of low-income people and to the career 
training needs of the participants themselves. Training combines academic 
study towards high school equivalency, the associate of arts and the bacca- 
laureate degrees, with classroom >7ork in low-income area schools supervised 
by experienced teachers, who serve as team leaders and cooperating teachers. 
A combination of courses and practicum enable participants to earn 30 credits 
per calendar year. 

Prj )Xram Scope ^ 

The Fiscal Year 1974 funds will be expended in academic year 1974-75 to con- 
tinue all 132 CO? projects. Fiscal Year 1973 wa:s the first year of adminis- 
tration of the CO? program by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare regional offices. Staff training for both regional and central staff 
was completed last year. 

Every GOP project har. both informal and formal linkages with other government 
agencies and programs such as Housing and Urban Development, Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and the Right-to-Read Programs. 

There are currently 7,500 COP participants. Preliminary information on some 
of these participants indicates the following: 

There are 960 participants who are Vietnam veterans . 

There are 611 participants specializing in special education. 

There are 363 participants who are native Americans . 

There are an estimated 557o Black, 11% Chicano, 4% Puerto Rican,, 
4% Indian, 25% White and 1% other participants. 

There are 160 CO? aides working as supervisors of Youth 
Tutoring Youth . 
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In addition, to dat^ approximately 1,500 COP participants have graduated. 
Data is available pertaining^ to over one third of the graduates — of these 
— (68%) have been employed by the local education agency in which they were 
aides and (24%) are employed by other school systems or are in graduate school. 

Program' Effectiveness ; 

A national impact evaluation of COP was conducted by Abt and Associates, Inc. 
in FY 72, The findings show that the Program is successful when measured in 
accordance with the following factors: 

(1) COP aides are representative of the targeted program pop- 
ulation. They show strong motivation to continue in the 
Program and become teachers, and have a positive professional 
view of themselves. As such, the Program has provided a 
vehicle for upward mobility for the aides. 

(2) Satisfaction with the Program is high among superintendents, 
principals , teachers and COP aides . 

(3) Principals want more COP aides in their classrooms and feel 
that they increase the amount of individual instruction 
scheduled for children. They perceive COP aides as more 
professional than other teacher aides. 

(4) Superintendents see the COP aides as linkages between their 
schools and community groups. They want more aides for both 
regular classes and for special students. There is some 
evidence supporting less restrictive requirements in the 
hiring of teachers when COP is in the school system. 

(5) Institutions of higher education report changes in course 
content, schedules, and entrance requirements not only to 
accpmmodate COP but also as a result of their COP experiences. 
These changes, present, planned, or being considered for all 
students were in the direction of performance-based teacher 
education. 

(6) State Education Agencies show a positive relationship between 
the presence of COP in their schools and changes in credential- 
ing requirements. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There is not yet any evidence showing positive impact on student academic 
performance and attitudes. Queens College is currently conducting an eval- 
uation effort to seek evidence pertaining to this dimension of the program's 
effectiveness. In addition, studies of differences in classroom climate and 
student interaction are underway at Bank Street College of Education. 
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Sources of Svaluatlon Data ; 

!• Program operational and fiscal da*:a collected by COP. 

2. Impact Evaluation of the Career Opportunities Program 
by Abt and Associates, Inc., January 1, 1973. 

3. COP Project, Richmond, California Unified School District. 

4. Project COP, Division of Research, Memphis City Schools 
Memphis , Tennessee. 

5. Information gained from the ACE (Analysis of Communication 
in Education) and BRACE (Behavior Ratings and Analysis of 
Communication in Education) instruments by Bank Street College 
of Education (In progress). 

6. Research foundation at Queens College, New Careers Training 
Laboratory (In progress). 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



- Program Name : 



Exceptional Children (formerly Special Education) 

Legislation ; Expiration Date : 

P.L. 90-35, 1967, Parts C, D, and F FY 1976 

Education Professions Development Act 

Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

1970 $ 90,000,000 $ 6,992,000 
(All of Part D) 

1971 90,000,000 6,655,000 
(All of Part D) 

1972 90,000,000. 5,483,000 
(All of Part D) 

1973 ^ (Total EPDA - $200,000,000 4,214,897 

not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D) 

1974 (Total EPDA - $300,000,000) 3,907,000 



1975 (Total EPDA - $450,000,000) -0- 
Program Purpose and Operation : 

This program trains educational leaders, regular classroom teachers and other 
educational personnel to deal effectively with exceptional children who are 
in regular, rather than special, classrooms. The need for this training is 
based on two factors: (1) there is a shortage of specially-trained teachers; 
and (2) there is a growing trend toward moving children who are physically 
handicapped or have other learning difficulties into the mainstream of regular 
classrooms where teachers are generally not equipped to meet their needs. This 
program, therefore, concentrates on: 

a) training inservice regular classroom personnel to identify 
children with potential or current handicapping conditions 
and to diagnose, prescribe, and implement an educational 
program for such children; and training educational leaders 
to facilitate such training programs. 

b) developing training and protocol materials necessary to 
implement such a training program. 

c) providing developmental assistance to local and State 
educational agencies and ins tir\t ions of higher education 
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to help them develop training for educational personnel to work 
with exceptional children. 

Grants are made to institutions of higher education and State and local edu- 
cation agencies. 

Program Scope : 

Approximately 6,000 persons in 21 projects are participating in innovative 
training programs for the preparation of leadership personnel in teaching 
exceptional children. Approximately 30 percent of the participants are non- 
whites representing Blacks, Chicanos and American-Indians. 

Recent court decisions (e.g., District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, California) have mandated the integration of exceptional children into 
regular classrooms. This trend is growing and there is a proliferation of 
similar cases pending. The need, therefore, for existing regular classroom 
teachers to receive training which will enable them to meet the needs of these 
children with special problems, is greater than ever. One project has been 
supported to produce training materials for use by other Office of Education 
projects (e.g.. Bureau of Education of the Handicapped and Teacher Corps)- In 
addition, three field-based developmental assistance centers nave been funded and 
focus upon educational leaders, trainers of teachers, and experienced edu- 
cational personnel. Every effort has been made, with limited funds, to provide 
assistance to those States and school districts undergoing change as a result 
of court decisions or legislative mandate. 

During the six years this program has been in existence, approximately 15,000 
minority people in leadership positions have been participants in these programs- 
Most projects have been in low- income areas where the incidence, of handicapping 
conditions has been greatest. This has permitted work to proceed directly with the 
people most affected. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

In 1972, the Resource Management Corporation conducted a process evaiuation of 
39 projects. The overall conclusion of this study is that the major goal of 
the Special Education Program ~ the training of teachers to teach handicapped 
children in regular classroom settings — is being met by most of the projects 
studied. Academic and practicum training are directed to this end, emphasxzing 
identification, diagnosis, and remediation for handicapped children. No major 
problem areas were cited by participants and there were no frequently mentioned 
suggestions for project improvement. Self-evaluation of projects is well under- 
way, with most projects having established measurable objectives for the evalu- 
ation. 
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On-^ olnfi and Pl an n ed Evnl uatlon J it u dies t 

Uo piojticted studies are currently planned for thia area. There are no 
niajor studies underway; ncverthelesa, each project is required to have 
nn Internal evaluation coiuponent. 

Sources of Evaluati o n P at a : 

1. Annual site vifilts 

2. Annucil review by the Urilvcrslty of Minnesota Leadership 
Training Institute 

3. Quarterly and yearly reports, 

A. Review of 1971-72 projects by the University of Minnesota 
Leadership Training Institute, 

5, Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of 
Education Personnel Doveloptnent , December 1972 by 
Resource Management Corporation* 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Urban/Rural School Development Program 
Legislation : 

P.L. 90-35, 1967 Part D, Section 531 
Education Professions Development Act 



Fundlng^ History ; 



Year 
1971 

1972 
1973 

1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operations ; 



Authorization 



Expiration Date ; 

FY 1976 

(Obligated) 
Appropriation 



$ 90,000,000 $10,527,000 
(All of Part D) 

90,000,000 11,989,000 
(All of Part D) 

(Total EFDA - $200,000,000 10,297,640 
not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D) 

(Total EPDA - $300,000,000) 9,529,000 

(Total EPDA - $450,000,000 6,355,000 
not less than 5% of which 
is for Part D) 



The Urban/Rural School Devcilopment Program is designed to bring about enriched 
learning opportunities for students in schools serving a high concentration of 
low- income families. Its basic purpose is to produce — (over the life of a 
five-year project) — accelerated classroom academic achievement, improved 
affective development, and increased range of opportunities for students c 
Through a strategy of close school-community collaboration, the program con- 
centrates on the following intermediate objectives: 

1. To make training for educational personnel more responsive to 
the needs of the school, its staff, its pupil population, and 
the community by means of concentrating training and program 
developmen^tr resources in a single school or in a limited number 
of related-schools: 

2. To develop improved decision-making capabilities in school 
and communi ty per s onne 1 ; 



3. 



To develop within the school and community a continuous process 
for identifying critical needs and assembling ideas, resources, 
and strategies to meet those needs; and 
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4. To effect a process through which the individual school and its 

community accepts responsibility for its decisions, and is account- 
aoie tor its actions regarding the utilization of resources, formu- 
lation of strategies and development of a program to improve pupil 
performance. 

Local^ education agencies are the usual grantees. SEA's and IHE's can also 

Educational personnel normally employed in participating schools (teachers, 
paraprofessionals, counselors, principals, etc.) receive training, and im- 
plement curricular and organizational reforms. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

There are 32 current projects involving about 4,500 school staff and community 
vTar^llh iTt^ «PPr°P^iated in Fiscal Year 1973, and expended during academic 
year ly 73-74 provided for continued developmental assistance to each of these 
sxtes for the difficult and sensitive process of maintaining viable school- 
community councils and implementing training programs based upon local needs 
assessment activities. 

Expenditure of Fiscal Year 1974 funds vary according to the scope and size of 
the various models. All school-community councils have developed and imple- 
mented intensive training for staff and council members. Evaluation and on- 
site developmental assistance has been intensified to aid management and staff 
v^J^^QVaN? ^^iTT'^ into more comprehensive staff training systems. Academic 
year ly 74-75 will be the third operational year in a projected five-year oper- 
ational prpgram of support to 32 sites. 

Ongoing and PlannWd' Evaluation Studies ; 

All projects ^re currently engaged in evaluation activities, however, it is 
unlikely that a reliable impact evaluation of the program's effect upon children's 
learning and behavior will be available despite earlier optimism on this score. 
Attempts to Ijelate children's learning directly to training components has 
proved to be much more difficult and elusive than had been originally thought. The 
local project evaluations will continue to seek such data, but it is recognized 
that the necessary controls are almost impossible to achieve in practical 
application. In addition training is being provided at each site to strengthen 
existing evaluation designs and practices. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. Annual program operations data. 

2. National and Regional Conferences. 

3. Reports from LT I Regional Coordinators. 

4. Program officer site visits. 
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5. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of Educational 

Personnel Development, December 1, 1972 by the Resource Management 
Corporation. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAJ^S 

Program Name ; 

Vocational Education Personnel Development Program 



Legislation : 



Expiration Date : 



P.L. 90-575 1968, Education Professions vv iotr 

Development Act, Part F, Sec. S552 & 553 



Funding History: Year Authorization 



Appropriation 



1970 $35, 000, 000 (Part F) $ 5,698,000 

1971 40,000,000 6,900,000 
^lll 45,000,000 6,900,000 

1973 (Not less than 10% of 

$200,000,000 Total EPDA) 

1974 (Not less than 10% of 

$300,000,000 Total EPDA) 11,268,000 

1975 (Not less than 10% of 

$450,000,000 Total EPDA) 9,000,000 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

The goal of the Vocational Education Personnel Development Program is to pro- 
leade^rwit^r^ °' .'-f education, State and local vocational education 
iocftionii nereonnefH °' developing a systems approach to professional 

wuf i??eit ii^nro J "hich is responsive to local needs and which 

objectives aJe nlo °' — ^ional education personnel. The enabling 

education . initaate cooperative arrangements between State and local 

education agencies to insure the adequate preparation and developing of pro- 
fessional personnel for vocational education; 2) to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of the instruction and administration of existing career and 

Td voLtJ:n!":dL:^ir^ professional personnel development in career 

The Vocational Education State Systems Program provides opportunities for State 
boards for vocational education and institutions of higher'education to tra^n 

vocational education personnel and other personnel in 
lo J. nf/"T u education programs and the administration of 

.schools offering these programs. This is accomplished through grants that 
are awarded to 56 State boards including territories. 

^\nsMtit?oL''r^''r ^"^^^^^'^^P Development Program, which grants awards 
Droera^i^^ ^^ f education for the development of new and innovative 

tlonl^ V ^he leadership level, has been the second component of the Voca- 
wiS^lfi n'T'l Development Program. The doctoral component of this program 

binef?iL'? ^""^""^ ^ 1^^^- addition, 256 parJicfpants 

benefited from a one-year leadership program. . 
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Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

1. Flfty-slx. State Boards Including Puerto Rico, Samoa and the 
Trust territories have now designed and Implemented a plan 
for the development of vocational education personnel. 

2. Each State agency has established at the State-level a specific 
unit with responsibility for determining professional personnel 
needs on a Statewide basis; for planning, coordinating and 
funding programs to meet those needs; and for monitoring and 
maintaining a continuous assessment and evaluation of the State 
system for Vocational education personnel development. 

3. Approximately 344 different project activities involving approximately 
54,000 participants from all service areas have been supported with a 
resulting reduction of fragmentation in the field and a more com- 
prehensive approach to teacher education and local program opera- 
tion. 

4. The 56 State Boards are now making special efforts to bring State 
and local education agencies and institutions of higher education 
together for a more coordinated and concerted effort in developing 
and expanding vocational education to meet the needs of each State. 

5. There have been approximately 60 projects conducted for in-service 
training in management by objectives for all of their State-staff 

•plus some local administrative personnel. 

6. Approximately 25 States are re-evaluating their certification 
requirements for vocational education personnel and are beginning 
to relate them to competency-based criteria. 

7. For FY 1974 there were 14 training activities focused on regionally 
determined needs and 13 on national priorities. Training activities 
included: (1) increasing participation and improving the role of 
ethnic and racial minorities; (2) development of training strategies 
for high-level educational decision makers who affect vocational 
education programs; (3) training 30 health occupation teachers in 
construction of competency based modules and synthesizing guidelines; 
and (4) training 50 vocational guidance personnel through exploratory 
experiences in business and industry in order to emphasize the inte- 
gration of career education into the curriculum. 
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8. Twenty-eight universities received assistance in implementing 
comprehensive leadership development programs at the graduate 
level to supply high-level leadership personnel for vocational 
education. Federal funding level for this program was $1.9 
million. Commencing in September 1973, one-year leadership 
development programs were initiated in 18 institutions. There 
were 342 participants enrolled at a funding level of $3.0 million 

.00^^ ]^ ^^.'^ million were provided to support 347 awardee's 
at 28 institutions. 

9. For activities supported through the States during FY 71 and sub- 
sequent years, their approximate percentages of total funding for 
each category include: (1) in-service programs for increasing the 
competencies of teachers, administrators, and support personnel 
(51.J) ; training in-service teachers to work with disadvantaged and 
handicapped youth (21%); exchange of education-industrial personnel 
(3^); developing teachers for career education (6%); and recruitment 
Ma'/r^""" °^ teachers from other fields for vocational education 



10. 



Approximately 15 States supported projects supporting the development 
of counseling and guidance personnel with occupational awareness and 
knowledge of the utilization of occupational information for placement. 

Emphasis has been placed on the development, implementation, and improvement of 
comprehensive, statewide systems for vocational education. Special efforts were 
made during FY 73 to upgrade vocational education personnel training in insti- 
tutions of higher education. Under Section 553 of the ' Education Professions 
Development Act (EPDA), State systems received grants of a minimum of $34,000. 
with larger States receiving commensurately higher amounts proportionate to 
their unmet needs. These programs were substantially directed to support a 
major focus in improving the quality of ongoing and projected vocational 
educational programs. The fellowship program under Section 552 of the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act has been broadened to include a wide array 
of leadership development activities. The present program is continued with 
an emphasis on the midmanagement level. The program stresses increasing 
leadership capabilities in local education agencies. State departments of 
education, institutions of higher education and related agencies to enable 
them to provide for development and coordination education personnel development 
at all educational levels. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

Ohio State University is continuing the development of an evaluation system 
for vocational education leadership and development activities for all State 
programs. The system is flexible enough to adapt the evaluation needs of 
each State and has been piloted in Tennessee and California so far. After 
completion of this developmental effort it is anticipated that training of 
State leadership will be conducted in the interests of implementing the model. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Annual program operations data. 

2. Process Evaluation of the Programs of the Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development, December 1972 by 
Resource Management Corporation. 

3. An Evaluation System for Vocational Education Leader- 
ship and Professional Development Activities, Ohio 
State University. 

4. Hamilton, Phyllis. "Report on the Vocational Education Professions." 
The 1974 Commissioner's Report on the Education Professions, Stanford 
Research Institute, Palo Alto, CA. (includes case studies of eleven 
State Boards funded under the 553 program in Fiscal Years 1970 through 
1974 including a 552 j-unded university in each State) to be published 
in November, 1974. 
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F. LIBRARY PROGRAMS 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 
Library Services 

Legislation : Expiration Date ; 

Library Services and Construction Act, FY 1976 

Title I, as amended by P.L. 91-600 (and 
Title IV-A and IV-B to 1972 )and further 
amended by P.L. 93-380) 



FUNDING HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


Beginning in 1972, 


1965 


$ 25,000,000 


$ 25,000,000 


State Institution- 


1966 


25,000,000 


25,000,000 


alized Services 


1967 


■35,000,000 


35,000,000 


(Title IV-A) and 


1968 


♦ * 45,000,000 


35,000,000 


Services to the 


1969 


55,000,000 


35,000,000 


Physically Handi- 


1970 


65,000,000 


29,750,000 


capped (Title IV-B) 


1971 


75,000,000 


35,000,000 


were combined under 


1972 


112,000,000 


46,000,000 


Title I, 


1973 


117,000,000 


62,000,0001/ 




1974 


123,500,000 


44,155,000 


(Old Title IV-A) 


1975 


129,675,000 


49,155,0002/ 




1967 


5,000,000 


350,000 




1968 


7,500,000 


2,120,000 




1969 


10,000,000 


2,094,000 




1970 


12,500,000 


2,094,000 




1971 


15,000,000 


2,094,000 




1972 


See above 


See above 



1^/ $32,000,000 of the 1973 appropriation was impounded and not released 
until FY 1974. 



2/ Amount to be released uncertain. 
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FUKDING HISTORY ^ AUIHORIZATTn. APPROPRTATTOM 

(Old Title IV-B) 

^ 3,0D0,00O ■ $ 250,000 ' 

1968 4,000,000 1,320,000 

1969 5,000,000 1,334,000 

1970 6,000,000 ., 1,334,000 

1971 7,000,000 1,334,000 
■ See above See above 

Program P urpose and Operation ; 

grantrto'assLTJh:: ^^^^^ through basic and matching formula 

Lrvices o^arLs With ?nL':r r ''"'"^ ^^^"''^^^ ^° "^^^out such 

Of informatio^^Lv cL LcludJL' -^'^ '° ^^vro.^.^ quality 

the disadvantaged ini^.n"? ^^^ services to specialized groups such as 
State public InJtltuMon! i' Physically handicapped, and those in 

at the State leJeJ to stren^^h '"'"''^ '''^"^^ administration 

serve as national ^^^^^'f^^en metropolitan public libraries which 

project: t:":t:n^\^nJ1mp°?:ve^:rie:s?^""^^^ ^° ^~ 

whLh1r?J07!le^r:?!rfun^°:d'''st:t!''' T^^^ I'' '""^ territories, 
per capital inmn./ tI ' ^^^^^^ match in proportion to their 

for handicapped and in^tL'^f "f'"'"'" '""^ ^""'^ ^^^^^ °f f^-^l 

to the combination of tL " '"' ''"'"'^ ^"^"^'^^ ^^at existed prior 

level). °f these programs under the new amendments (FY 1971 

Program Scnp ^. 

General data for this program are as foil 



ows: 1974 

Estimated 

1. Population with access to LSCA services «? 000 

(in thousands) o/,uuu 

2. Disadvantaged persons with access to LSCA 28 000 

(in thousands) ^a.uuu 

3. Number of State institutionalized 
served by LSCA 



persons 800,000 

4. Number of handicapped persons served by LSCA 

5. Number of Right-to-Read projects supported by 



400,000 
73 
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6. Number of Drug Abuse projects supported by LSCA 115 

7. Number of Environmental Education projects supported 69 
by LSCA 



Program Effectiveness ; 

The first study of the impact of Title I services, covering the period 
from 1964 to 1968, was made by the Systems Development Corporation. In 
reviewing the LSCA activities in 11 States it found that most projects 
felt handicapped by lack of manpower; lack of coordination among public 
libraries and other educational agencies; need for jresearch in determining 
whether ''disadvantaged projects" were reaching their goals; lack of 
understanding of the public library's potential and actual services; lack of 
ability of libraries to react quickly to public demands for more services; and 
lack of suitable measurements of library performances. 



The Behavioral Science Corporation study identified, visited, and evaluated 
public library service programs for the disadvantaged, in selected cities. 
These projects were not limited, however, to Title I projects. This pilot 
study of 15 local library projects for the nrban disadvantaged, utilizing 
user and non-user interviews for evaluation, recommended that libraries 
find better ways to coordinate with schools when dealing with disadvantaged 
children. The successful programs were characterized by the inclusion of 
some or all of the following: active participation by the target group; 
emphasis on audio-visual rather than print materials; and the fact that 
the program had been viewed as a significant service by the adults in the 
community. 

Systems Development Corporation conducted a major evaluation study to 
determine how the Library Service and Construction Act, Titles I & II 
is meeting the public- library needs of special clientele groups, e.g., 
disadvantaged, ethnic minorities, handicapped, and institutionalized 
persons. The project has surveyed all State Library Agencies, all known 
ongoing projects directed toward these groups, and discontinued projects. 
Fifty-five representative sites were field visited and library and 
related agency personnel were interviewed, as well as library users and 
non-users. This study provides an inventory of projects, a needs 
assessment, and recommendations for change. Over 1600 projects were 
identified and queried. It was found that many projects classified 
as discontinued (due to the loss of LSCA funding) were operational, and 
being funded by State or local monies. A methodology specifying criteria 
to adjudge progra.ru effectiveness was developed, and was tested and validated 
with the examined projects. 
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The report stated; 



It IS evident from the data gatbe-ed in this project that LSCA 
projects directed toward special clienteles have been successful 
to some extent. More projects are successful than unsucessful, ' 
and fairly significant numbers of special clientele groups have 
in^" 'Tv'''-v ^^'^^""^ "^^^^ projects are far from 

beJ^r^Pt I "™P°^'^^"'^ "^^^^ being met, or are barely 

being met, even by projects judged successful... 

ILZ""^ r ""^^ '^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^1 f""ds not available, 

there would be no projects whatsoever for special clienteles. 
Indeed in one State plan it was stated that, while there were 
special clienteles in the State, no projects 

need be directed towards them because the State intended to give 
service to all of its citizens on an equal basis. That naive 
attitude represents - all too frequently - the lack of knowledge 

Librarrsl^^/^'f'^'''' T."^?. '"^"'^ °' government. 
Library services for special clienteles do not hold the same 

attitudes as the traditional, we-await-the-knowledgeable-user , services, 
Special^clienteles frequently need to he educated to become users, 
and to be persuaded that the library has something of value for them. 
LSCA funds have been a critical factor in projects for special 
clienteles, and they have provided the bulk of the funds used 
for innovative projects; without LSCA (or a real substitute) 
there would be little or no innovation - in short, a rather static, 
even moribund public library in the U.S. " 

t'^ic' ^TU^/ °l """^^'^ "^'^"""^ ^"^""1 P^li'^y" was performed 

by SDC. This study assessed the current total national public library 

situation utilizing existing data and included recommendations for further 

data collection efforts in areas of current information deficiencies. 

The final report stated. 

"In this study we examined the past and present status of the 
public library and likely directions for the future. Based upon 
our examination of the public library as an information-providing 
institution, and our certainty that free access to all kinds of 
information is ,i requirement of a democratic society and a 
necessity for individual well being, we have recommended certain 
courses of action for the Federal government... 



Two major directions for library development have emerged from 
the current study. The first is toward greater efficiency. This 
can be accomplished through system. organization, which will allow 
centralization of certain functions, through improved internal 
management and organization, and through staff training. 
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The second direction is toward greater specialization and 
differentiation of services among public libraries. This 
can be accomplished through organization of public libraries 
with all other kinds of libraries and through cooperation 
between public libraries and non-library agencies for the 
purpose of providing special educational services. 

The Federal government has played a role in recent years of 
helping the public library to organize into systems and to 
provide services to segments of the population who were 
previously unserved. While there are indications that Federal 
programs suffered from insufficient coordination, insufficient 
evaluation, and inadequate funding, there is much evidence to 
demonstrate that a strong impetus toward system organization 
and the availability of services to special clienteles was 
provided by Federal intervention. 



Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no ongoing evaluation studies directly related to this program. 
No further evaluation studies in this area are planned. 

Sources of Evaluation Data; 

1- Overview of LSCA Title I . by System Development Corporation, 
published by Bowker, 1968. 

2. A Study of Public Library Service to the Disadvantaged in Selected 
Cities , by Claire Lipsman and contracted to Behavior Science 
Corporation, 1970. 

3. Study of Exemplary Public Library Reading and Reading Related 
Programs for Children , Youth and Adults, by Barsc, Reitzel & 
Assoc, Inc., 1972. ' 

4. Evaluation of LSCA Services to Special Target Groups , by System 
Development Corporation, July 1973. 

5. The Public Library and Federal Policy by System Development 
Corporation, Final Report, April 1973- 
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6. Basic Issues in the Governmental Financing of Public Library 
Services , Government Studies and Systems, May 1973. 

7. Various Library Demonstration Projects ; These projects are designed 
to survey and analyze the public library and information services to 
the American Indian, the aging, and the information needs of the 
rural and urban poor. 

8. Program Operational Data. 
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AJ^NUAL p.VALuATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Prograu Name ; 

Public Library Construction 
Legislatioa ; 

Library Services and Construction Act, 
Title II, as amended by P.L. 91-600 



FUNDING HISTORY: 



YEAR 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation : 



AUTHORIZATION 

$ 30,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,00 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
84,000,000 
88,000,000 
92,500,000 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1976 

APPROPRIATION 

$ 30,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
21,185,000 
9,185,000 
7,807,250 
7,092,500 
9,500,000 
15,000,000 
-0- 1/ 
0 



This program provides funds to States on a matching basis to support the 
construction of public libraries. Funds may be used for the construction 
of new building, for additions to existing building and for renovation 
or alteration of existing buildings or for the acquisition of an existing 
facility co be used for public library purposes. Grants are made to 
States oa a formula basis. The Federal share ranges from 33% to 66%, 
except ror the Trust Territory which is 100% Federally funded. States 
must macch in proportion to their per capita income. 

ProRraE Scope; __J 

From the program's inception in 1965 through 1974,1980 projects totaling 
$170,000,000 have been supported, adding more than 21 million square feet 
°^ space. State and local agencies will have contributed approxi- 

$48u,0r,0,000 suo:;ort of tnese projects. In addition to above identlfird 
funds. General Revenue Sharing provided $965,920; Acoalachia Regional 
Development Act, $882,640; Model Cities, $250 000: Public Works' and 
Economic Development Act, $127^267. About 1.2 million square feet of new 



1/ $15 million was available as a carryover from FY 1973 impounded funds. 
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TwTsTTsT^rV,"". ^P"^" - 1974 with the 

i?lU,/yb,985 FY 73 funds released in FY 1974. 

Program Effectiveness : 

tlllTlllulT''Z'' °f ^-SCA services to Speciax 

s" identif :d%::ni°Lrf '''' "'^^^^^^ Associated With Prc.ra. 
progra. success Ih^ rep^^rst^te^?^ 

"The second important factor in project success seems to be 
.appropriate facilities. It seemed that projects that might 
otherwise have made a significant impact did not do so. in .-orne 

could'b'"r':-^'^''°'^''^' '"'^^^^ ^^P--^^ facilities ^hat 
could be Identified as project facilities by the target group 
Lack of Identifiable project facilities is not alwayf bad^ 

facilitJel P^^J^'^^^ "^^^ ^ouu6 using branch library 

facilities. However, the existing branches in these cases 
almost always had both a flexible interior and a flexible 
director, and project activities that werr apparent to the 
target groups, even though carried out within the normal 
facilities. Even if project facilities are sometimes located 
in what seem to be makeshift and unsuitable quarters, the fact 
that they are separate and identifiable makes for success in 
spite of their temporary, crowded, or otherwise negative aspects 
In general, then, the target groups must be able to "identJ^^^" 
the project facilities in some way. 

This^would suggest that the additional library space has met a critical 
Ongoing and Planned : 

thirprogram."'""' " evaluation studies directly related to 

.^Jources of Evaluation Data : 

^valuation of Library S ervices and Construction Act 

Services to Specialized Target Group s, bv ?^vc.r^m ' 

JJevelopment Corporation, July 1973. 

2. Program Operational Data, 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 

Interlibrary Cooperative Services 
Legislation ; 

Library Services and Construction 
Act, Title III, as amended by 
P.L. 91-600 



Expiration Date : 
FY 1976 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1^0 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 



AUTHORIZATION 

$ 5,000,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
16,500,000 
17,300,000 



APPROPRIATION 

$ 375,000 
2,375,000 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,634,500 
7,500,0001/ 
2,593,500 
2,594,000 



This program provides funds through formula grants to States to establish 
and maintain local, regional. State or interstate cooperative networks 
of libraries for the coordination of informational services of school, 
public, academic, and special libraries and information centers, permit- 
ting the user of any one type of library to :Vraw on all libraries and 
information centers. No State matching is required. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; • 

In 1974, an estimated 130 cooperative projects were supported, ten more 
than in FY 1973. Nearly 10,500 libraries were involved in these 



!_/ $4,770,000 of the 1973 appropriation was impounded and not released 
until FY 1974. Program data for FY 1973 in this report reflects the 
FY 197^ expenditure of $2,730,000. 
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projects. Participation by all classes of libraries in telecommunica- 
tions or information processing systems has increased. Also, planning 
within States as well as muxti-State planning for coordination of 
library services is increasing. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

An evaluation study of Interlibrary Cooperation and Library Demonstrations 
was included in the FY 75 OE Evaluation Plan. 

Source of Evaluation Data ; 

Program Operational Data 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION PEPOPT ON EDUCATION PPOrrPAMR 



Program Nane ; 

College Library Resources 



Legirlation: 






Expiration Date 


Higher Education Act 


of 1965, Title 


1 1- A 


1975 


Funding Historv: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 




1966 


$ 50,000,000 


$ 10,000,000 




1967 


50,000,000 


25,000,000 




1968 


50,000,000 


25,000,000- 




1Q69 


25,000,000 


25,000,000 




1^70 


75,000,000 


12,500,000 




1971 


90,000,000 


9,000,000 




1972 


90,000,000 


11,000,000 




1973 


75,000,000 


12,500,000 




1974 


56,670,000 


P,OR5,000 




1975 


70,000,000 


9,975,000 


Program Purpose and 


Operation: 







This program authorizes grants to institutions of higher education and to 
branches of such institutions in communities other than that of the parent 
institution to assist and encourage them in the acquisition library 
resources — books, periodicals, documents, magnetic tapes, phonograph 
records, audiovisual materials, and other related library materials. In 
addition, the Education Amendments of 1972 broadened eligibility to include 
other public and private nonprofit library institutions whose primary function 
is to provide library and information services to institutions of higher 
education on a formal, cooperative basis. Three types of grants are avmrded 
to eligible institutions of higher education: (1) Basic grants, of up to 
$5,000, provided that the applicant expends at least the same amount from 
institutional funds for library resources; (2) Supplemental grants of up 
to $20 per full-time student (or full-time eouivalent of part-time students) 
and (3) Special Purpose grants, unrestricted as to the amount requested but 
which must be matched with $1 of institutional funds for library resources 
for every $3 of Federal funds. For both the Basic and Special Purpose grant 
categories, applicants must meet maintenance-of-ef f ort requirements in two 
areas — total library purposes and library resources. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

The Education Amendments of 1972 mandated that funds available under 
the Title II-A program must first be used to satisfy all Basic grants, 
and then any remainder is to be used for supplemental grants; up to 25 
percent may be reserved bv the Commissioner of Education for Special 
Purpose grants, 

Pegulations, including point scoring for Supplemental and Special Purpose 
grant applic.*Ations were published in the Federal Pegister on November IR, I^7A. 
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In Fiscal Year. 1974, 2377 Basic grants were av7arded, the Tuaximum grant 
CO any institution being $A,235. Since the inception of the program in 
1966, approximately 2,200 institutes of higher education have partici- 
pated annually, and 23,660 awards for Basic, supplemental, and special 
purpose grants totalling $135.5 million have been made. These awards 
resultef? in the acquisition of over 10 million library volumes. Under the 
Special Purpose Grant program, 470 grants were awarded through 1973 to 
support the needs of special institutional or research centers in academic 
libraries and to encourage interlibrary cooperation through the support 
of programs of shared resources. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no ongoing or planned evaluation studies directlv related to 
this program. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 
Program Operational Data 
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Pro p ; ram Name ; 

Training in Librarianship 

Le gislation : 



Expiration Datej 
FY 1975 



Higher Education Act of 1965, 

YEAR AUTHORIZA™* APPROPRIATION 

FUNDING HISTORY: YEAR " 

,966 $15,000,000. n.OOO 000 
1967 15,000,000 ^oso'SoO 
TQf;R 15,000,000 8,250, UUU 

1970 28,000,000 ^'fooOOO 

1071 38,000,000 ^'IfAoo 

^.jn 38,000,000 Vfsa'ooo 

1973 15,000,000 ''ofo'ooO 

1974 18,890,000 ''oqo'oOO 
1975. 30,000,000 , 2,000,OOU 

v^r-^m Pur pose and Opera tion: 

TMs program provides grant, to inscitutions .^.^^^^^^f^:^ 
non-profit library organizaLxons J!^' ^.^eluding paraprof essionals , 

training of librarians and -^^--'^^^^^^^^i^^^^^tion centers'. Professional 
for service in all types of ^^^^--f^-^^^^^/f^r, institutes, traineesh.ps, 

training is accomplished through short and long ter 
and pre- and post-baccalaureate fellowships. 

The authorizing -gisla.ion requires that -^^—rfrurr^r 'draining. 
rSrt f^r ribr/c5ai^(ng"50. must be used for the support of 
fellowships and traineeships . 

Prng, ram Scope : 

Since its inception, the P^ogra. has awarded f^^ -^-^s .^l^^n^^^^^^^ 
and provided institute training funds for 11, P 
is directed toward: 

: : ..^ T^brarv Research and Demonstration 

*Combined authorization with Library Kes 
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(1) 



The attraction of minority and/or economically deprived 
^^1^'^^'- ^"^^^ library, media, and information" science 

^^^l^if^ professionals and paraprof essionals; | 

(2) . Thejl^^ining and retraining of prof essiona] s in service 

^^ji,^is^dvantaged, including the aged and the 
hanc^Sppei ; 

(3) The 



^sentation of alternatives for recruitment, training 
ana i^lization of library personnel and manpower; 

(4) The fastering and deyelopment of innovative practice to 
reform' and revitalize the traditional system of library 

• and Ijiformation servire-: 

(5) The rt-traini- : of professional librarians in the mastery 
of new skills and cmpet encies in support of key priority 
need ,gxeas, such as: Learning to read campaigns, drug 
abuse education, environmental and ecological education, 
earlv childhood education, career education, management 
(planning, eyaluation, and needs assessment), human rela- 
tions and social interaction, service to the institutional- 
ized, communitv learning center programs, service to foster 
the quality of life, intellectual freedom, and institute 
planning; 

(6) The training of trainers; 

(7) The training of library trustees, school administrators, 
and other persons v/ith administrative, supervisory, and/ * 
or advisory responsibility for librarv, media, and infor-- 
mation services, such as boards of education. State 
advisory councils, etc.; 

(8) The training and retraining of persons in law librarianshin . 
Program Effectiveness : 

Two formal evaluation studies of this program have been made. The first 
in FY 1969 bv the Bureau of Social Science was restricted to the fellow-^ 
ship program. It found at that time that all 3 types of graduate support 
(the mastersV post masters and Ph.D. programs) were accomplishing their • 
intended goals; however, the study indicated that the master's program x^as 
most effective out of the three studied for bringing in new personnel to 
library areas outside of the academic library field. The second study 
was performed by Rutgers University and examined the institute program. 
Interviews were conducted with institute directors , Regional Program Office] 
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and the staff from the library bureau. It was found that the area of 
J2.reatest institute impact is in ihc area of school media personnel 
(a specialist who integrates print and non-print resources with the formal 
I'.-arning experience) . 

(Vt^oinp, and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no evaluation studies planned for this area in tliG near future. 
Sources of Evaluation Data : 

Overview of the Library Fellowship Program ; bv the Bureau of Socia] 
Science Research, Inc. of Washington, D.C., 1^70. 

Data Collection and Description of HEA Title II-B Institutes, bv PutP.ers, 
1972. * ■ 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGPAMS 



Program Name : 

Library Demonstrations 



Legislation ; 

Higher Education Act of 1965 
Title II-B 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1975 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
197^ 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation; 



This 



AUTHORIZATION 

(See Library 
Training 
Authorization)' 



APPROPRIATION 

$3,500,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,100,000 
2,171,000 
2,000,000 
1,785,000 
1,425,000 
1,000,000 



program provides funds through grant.s and contracts to improve 
libraries and intormation science by demonstration, and dissemination. 
The impetus provided by the redirection of 1971 continues to focus 
support on improving services to the disadvantaged. This program now 
funds projects conducting field demonstrations of new 'delivery systems 
that would facilitate access to and sustain the knowledge and informa- 
tion needs of the general population with particular focus on the critically 
deprived persons. A major effort is to improve the efficiencv of the 
total library system, particularly through resource sharing and attracting 
new resources for mutual benef it " 

Program Scope and Ef f ec tiveness ; 

■ — — .A'^, 

In FY 1974 twenty projects xv^ere funded, representing both continuations 
and new starts. A representation of the focus and the type of projects 
funded, their purpose, and their intended audience is described in the 
t'ollowinj^ : 
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A. New Delivery Systems with Emphasis on the Disadvantaged 

The Chicago Bublic Library is developing a model of 
information services to Spanish speaking residents — 
this demonstration is presently in operation at El 
Centre de la Causa branch library, 

0 In an effort to provide in-service training for 

geographically isolated communities, the University 

of Denver has installed a Communication Technology Satellite. 

East Central State College (Ada, Oklahoma) has 
developed a delivery system for library and learning 
services in a ten county rural area, 

A model of community information services to the urban 
disadvantaged has been developed through a cooperative 
program involving five major public libraries - Houston, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta and Queens Borough, 

In Appalachia the Morehead State University is working 

with public libraries and the Adult Basic Education services to 

provide an information program for the educationally deprived. 

The National Indian Education Association is developing 

a model of information services to serve the American Indian, 

with special attention to the residents of reservations, 

A project designed to enhance the role of public libraries 
as community learning centers and improve the educational 
services of the public library to adult learners who are 
engaged or wish to become engaged in independent learning 
activities is being performed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

B, Improve Efficiency and Attract New Resources 

Projects designed to emphasize the utilization of common 
resources, improve the efficiency of present operational 
concepts and attempts to attract new resources have succeeded 
in attracting about four dollars in funding for each Federal 
dollar supplied — (from foundations. State governments and 
others). More than half of the projects involve libraries 
of diverse types (school, public, or academic) and non-library 
agencies to pool their resources and services. 
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The Associated Colleges of the Ridwest Periodical Bank pro- 
vides services to 70 member public and academic libraries. 
This service is provided with a fraction of the collection 
which would otherwise be required. 

Due to the increased interest in community information 
services, the work of the American Institute of Architects 
Research Corporation, is intended to provide basic criteria 
for the utilization of spatial environment. Emphasis will 
be made on the redesign and use of existing facilities. 
Uniform professional criteria will avoid the duplication of 
library design activities. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

An evaluation study of Library Demonstrations and Inter-library 
Cooperations was included in the FY 1975 Evaluation Plan. 

Sources of Evaluation Studies ; 

Individual Project evaluative data. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name ; 



School Library Resources 
Legislation : 

Title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as 
amended (P.L. 89-10, P.L. 89-750, 
P.L. 90-247, P.L. 91-230, P.L. 92- 
318, P.L. 93-380) 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1978 



Funding History : 



Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Program Purpose and Operation; 



Authorization 



$ 100, 
125, 
150, 
162, 
200, 
200, 
210, 
220, 
220, 
220, 



000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 



Appropriation 

$100,000,000 
102,000,000 
99,234,000 
50,000,000 
42,500,000 
80,000,000 
90,000,000 
100,000,000 
90,000,000 
95,250,000 



The purpose of ESEA Title II is to provide school library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional materials for the use of children 
and teachers in public and private elementary and secondary schools. 
Approved plans are in effect for 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
five outlying areas, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Plans include 
assurance of: administration of the program under relative need and 
selection criteria; equitable treatment of the private sector; and 
maintenance of effort. Plans remain in effect from year to year but 
are amended to reflect material changes in program. During FY 1973, 
amendments were reviewed and approved in accordance with a section of 
the Education Amendments of 1972 that required that in administering 
Title II, equal consideration be given to the needs of elementary and 
secondary schools for instructional materials to be used in instruction, 
orientation, and guidance and counseling in occupational education. 

The Title IJ program consists of two components — acquisition of 
materials ^iid administration. The acquisition program includes the 
purchase, lease-purchase, or straight lease of instructional materials 
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agencies necessary to carry out State plans. Five percent of the 
amount paid to the State, or- $50,000. whichever is greater is 
available for administration of the State plan. 

Program Scope ; 

private .Cool cmL^^^^. "(sL^ir^rrf^xL^rj^er""""' '° 
Funds expended for materials under TitlP tt =,v- u 

portion expended for audiovisual m\dif ha r s enl^:^ 9 t:-5o''' '^"^ 

u°::^a:dL"i:sVedC°j; ^'-T' "-"^-^^ a"d\°f?:rr; 

learning In . elementary and secondary school teaching and 

inc'r^asld ,u Lti ej neldeff^r^lnn^rt^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
modular and flexible schedu] ^n^ innovative new teaching strategies, e.g., 

courses. inquirriLra^nf .nT' • 1 programs, interdisciplinary 

, nquiry learning, and simulation, and games teaching. 



Fiscal 
Year 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
*1973 
*1974 

Total 



Trade Books 

Amount % 
(in millions ) 



Other Printed 

Media 
Amount % 
(in millions' 



$64.0 . 


74 


.8 


$2 


.2 


62.0 


69 


. 7 


2 


.4 


59.1 


67 


5 


2 


.0 


29.1 


65 


3 


1 


.6 


22 . 2 


65. 


7 


1 


5 


38.3 


59. 


4 


1. 


6 


41.2 


55. 


0 


2. 


3 


35.4 


46. 


0 


2. 


5 


38. 7 


46. 


0 


2. 


5 


$390.0 


60. 


7 


$18. 


6 



2 
2 
2, 
J.. 
4. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
3. 



Textbooks 

Amount % 
(in millions) 



AV 



2.9 



$2 


.9 


3.4 


$16.4 


3 


.1 


3.5 


21.4 


2 


.1 


2.4 


24 . 5 


1 


6 


3.6 


12.3 


0. 


2 


0.6 


9.9 




0 


1.6 


23.6 


0. 


7 


0.9 


30.7 




8 


1.0 


38.9 




9 


1.1 


42.1 


$12. 


,1 


2.1 


$219.8 



Amount % 
[in millions": 



19.2 
24.1 
27.9 
27.6 
29.3 
36.6 
41.0 
50.1 
50.0 



34.3 



Total 

Amount % 
[in millions') 

$85.5 
88.9 
87.7 
44.6 
33.8 
64.5 
74.9 
77.6 
84.2 

$641.7 
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Program Effectiveness ; 

Major findings on program impact from program reports are: 



1. 



The program has aided the education of economically, culturally, 
and otherwise disadvantaged children, and to all children who 
attend schools with insufficient quantities of instructional 
materials. 



2. Title II has been useful in strengthening educational quality 
and opportunity by providing media necessary for the introduction 
of new subjects to the curriculum, e.g. environmental/ecological 
studies, career educationa. early childhood, and American 
Studies. 

3. Many children now have the use of certain types of educational 
media for the first time, e.g. 8mm films, tape cassettes, 
transparencies, art prints, and paper back books, which assist 
teachers to adjust learning to individual needs. - 

4. The proportion of public elementary schools with media centers- 
has increased significantly. 

5. Title II not only supplemented State, local, and private 
support for instructional materials but actually stimulated 
increased support. The program also stimulated employment 
for large numbers of professional, para-professional, and 
clerical media personnel. 

Ongoing a nd Planned Evaluation Studies : 
None. 

Sources of Evaluative Data : 

1. First Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1966, ESEA Title II (OE-20108) 

2. Second Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1967, ESEA Title II (OE-10108-67) 

3. Third Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1968, ESEA Title II (OE-20108-68) 

4. The Federal-State Partnership for Education, pp. 67-97 (OE-23050-70) 

5. State Departments of Education and Federal Programs, pp. 98-125 (OE-72-68) 
. 6. Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1971, ESEA Title II 

7. Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1972, ESEA Title II (OE 73-21103) 
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8. Annual Report, Fiscal Year 1973, ESEA Title II (available 
in FY 1975) 

9. Descriptive Case Studies of Nine Elementary School Media 
Centers in Three Inner Cities (OE-30021) 

10, Emphasis on Excellence in School Media Programs (OE-20123) 

11, How ESEA Title II Meets The Needs of Poor Children; A Special 
Report. 

12. An Evaluative Survey Report on ESEA Title II Fiscal Years 
1966-68. Part I - Analysis and Interpretation; Part II- 
Tables. 

13. Notable Reading Projects, 11 issues, March 1971 - Jan. 
March, 1973. - 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATIX)^ PHOCRAMS 



Program Name ; 



Undergraduate Instnictional Equipment • 



Legislation ; 



Expiration Date; 



Higher Education Act of 1965, Titl# VI-A 



FY 1975 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Au thorizatlon 



Appropriation 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



$35,000,000 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 

^ 60, 000, 000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 
60,000,000 



$15,000,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 



7,000,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
11,875,000 

7,500,000 



-0- 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of this program is to improve the quality of undergraduate 
instruction in institutions of higher education by providing financial 
assistance on a matching basis for the acquisition of instructional 
equipment, materials and related minor remodeling. Funds are allocated 
to the States by a formula based on higher education enrollment and per 
capita income. State CoTninissions rank applications submitted by the 
institutions and recommend the Federal share which, except in hardship 
cases, may not exceed 50 percent of the total project cost. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

Eligiblity under the program includes public and non-profit universities 
colleges, community and junior colleges, hospital schools of nursing, and 
post-secondary vocational and technical schools. 

All types of instructional equipment,' including closed circuit television 
(CCTV) equipment and materials that relate directly to a specific instruc 
tional project, can be included with the exception of general library 
acquisitions, large scale computers, general purpose furniture, glassware 
chemicals, supplies, radio and television broadcast apparatus (other than 
CCTV), textbooks, and recreational equipment. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

There are no ongoing or planned evaluation studies directly related 
to this program. 



Sources of Evaluation Data : 
Program operating data 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Program Name ; 

Elementary and Secondary Equipment and Minor Remodeling. 



Legislation ; 

NDEA Title III (P.L. 85-864), 
as amended by P.L. 93-380 



Expiration Date ; 
June 30, 1977 



FUNDING HISTORY: 



YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION 


1965 


$ 100,000,000 


$ 76,600,000 


1966 


110,000,000 


88,200,000 


1967 


110,000,000 


88,200,000 


1963 


120,000,000 


S2,/00,000 


1969 


120,000,000 


78,740,000 


1970 


130,500,000 


37,740,000 


1971 


140,500,000 


50,000,000 


1972 


140,500,000 


50,000,000 


1973 


140,500,000 


50,000,000 


1974 


140,500,000 


28,500,000 


1975 


140,500,000 


21,750,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

Fiscal 1974 vjas the 16th year in which the program funded under Title 
III-A of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) supported the 
improvement of instruction through the purchase of equipment and 
materials and minor remodeling and through administrative services 
provided by State Departments of Education. The number of eligible 
academic subject areas increased from 3 to 12: the arts, civics, economics, 
English, geography, history, the humanities, industriaf arts, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, reading, and science. 

NDEA is a matching program. The Federal share is up to one-half of the 
expenditures for acquisition of equipment, materials, and minor remodeling, 
and for administration of the State plan* Local education agencies pay a 
share of the costs of projects approved by the State Departments of 
Education and are reimbursed for the remaining amount by Federal funds. 

Section 303(a)(2) of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, and the 
Title III-A regulations, require the State plan to develop principles for 
determining the priority of projects to be approved. The principles 
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should reflect consideration of the State's educational goals and State 
standards, the total general educational need in the academic subjects 
named in Title III-A, the special instructional needs which the program 
may serve, the special requirements for equipment and facilities in each 
of the subject areas and grade levels, and the categories of eligible 
equipment, and materials, and types of allowable minor remodeling. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

In prior years, ^ majority of States formulated general objectives xv^hich 
usually included strengthening instruction in the academic subjects 
by assisting local education agencies to acquire equipment and materials, 
improving supervisory and related services, conducting needs assessment, 
and improving evaluation procedures. Some States cited specific priroties 
among the academic subjects, giving emphasis, for example, to reading and 
ecological problems in relation to science and social studies. Some 
stressed services for the disadvantaged and handicapped, the slow learner, 
and the gifted. Many emphasized improved and innovative teaching strategies 
and enrichment of curriculums through the use of multi-media. 

Management activities undertaken to achieve the objectives formulated in 
each State for administration of the NDEA Title III-A program included the 
cooperation of supervisors and subject area specialists in needs , ^assessment , 
planning, implementation, monitoring, evaluation, and dissemination of 
projects. All States prepare guidelines and forms for project applications, 
procedures and criteria for reviewing and approving projects, curriculum 
guides, and standards for media and equipment. They also provide inservice 
training in the use of equipment and materials. 

A portion of the Federal allotment is used for administration of the NDEA 
Title III-A program. Federal expenditures are more than matched by 
State Department of Education expenditures. Administrative funds are 
used for such items as salaries of professional and clerical staff 
assigned to the program, for vjorkshops and conferences dealing with 
instruction in the academic subjects, staff travel, office equipment, 
and other equipment used for State programs ot supervision in the 
academic subjects. 

Federal, State, and local total expenditures in the last year for which 
data is available under the NDEA Title III program for equipment, 
materials, and minor remodeling used to strengthen instruction in the 
academic subjects amounted to $86.9 million. Of this amount, $85.3 
million went for equipment and materials, with less than 2 percent used 
for minor remodeling. Equipment purchased included audiovisual equip- 
ment such as projectors, recording equipment, television receivers and 
recorders, laboratory and other equipment such as microscopes, plane- 
tariums, biological slides and models, tachistoscopes , individual 
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Although the bulk of mm Title III funds has been spent ^^^^^^^ 
pirchale equipment and materials for ^^-"8^^--^/"^ ^.^f.^^^.i^n'^ked 
natural sciences, expenditures for English -"^^^/f ,if„^""'^Expenditures 
first in the last reported year, amounting to f ^'^^ J^^^^^ird with 
for natural sciences and social sciences rankled second and ^^^rd w 
expenditures amounting to $21.4 million and $12.9 ^^^^f '_i^l3 

ISng the seven subject areas, expenditures for -^-^-"^^^^^^"'".^J^ed 
for use in mathematics and modern foreign language instruction ranked 

lowest . 

Ongoing and Planned Evalua tion Studies: 

state departments of education conduct State-wide and ^^^^^^^'"^^ 
assessments whenever these are considered ^PP-P^^^^^^'J^^^^d in project 
require that procedures for evaluation of projects be included in p j 

applications . 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

1. USOE. NDKA Title III. Fis c.1 Year 1959-67. A. Management V iew. 
May 1969. 

2 "Strengthening Instruction in Science. Mathematics, Foreign 
Languages, and the Humanities and Arts." A chapter appearing 
in the The Federal-State Partnership fo r Education. U.b. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. May 1970. 

3. USOE. Program Statistics compiled by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

. 4. USOE. Strengthening Instruction in Academic S"^^^^'^*^^' ^J'^R^^rt, 
•Part A. National Defense Education Act as Amended. Annual R^P"^"^' 
■ nscal Year 1972, U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington. 
1973. 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY PROGRAMS 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

Educational Broadca«?ting Facilities 
Legislation ; 

Comip.unications Act of 1934, as amended 
Title III, Part IV 

Funding History: 



Expiration Date ; 
FY 1975 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1965 


$32,000,000 


$13,000,000 


1966 


for 5-year 


8,826,000 


1967 


period 63-67 


3,304,000* 


1968 


10,500,000 


-0- 


1969 


12,500,000 


4/000,000 


1970 


15,000,000 


4,321,000 


1971 


15,000,000 


11,000,000 


1972 


15,000,000 


13,000,000 


1973 


25,000,000 


13,000,000 


1974 


25,000,000 


15,675,000 


1975 


30,000,000 


12,000,000 



*remaining amount available of $32 million authorization. 



Program Purpose and Operation ; 

Matching funds are provided for the acquisition of transmission apparatus 
necessary for initial establishment or expansion of noncommercial broad- 
casting facilities to serve educational, cultural, and informational needs 
in homes and schools. Up to 75 percent matching grants are made to eligible 
tax supported institutions (such as school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities). State Educational Broadcasting Agencies, nonprofit foundations, 
organized primarily to operate noncommercial broadcasting facilities, and 
municipalities which own or operate a facility used only for noncommercial 
educational broadcasting. No State may receive more than 8-1/2 percent of 
the appropriation in any one year. 

The major goal of this program is to stimulate the development of broadcast 
facilities necessary for a nation-wide system of noncommercial educational 
public broadcasting stations technically and programmatically capable of 
serving local, State, and national needs; and to make available a state- 
of-the-art noncommercial broadcast service capable of producing quality 
local programs. 
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Program Scope ; 

in Fiscal Year 1974, 74 noncommercial Educational Radio (ER) and Educational 
Television (ETV) stations received grant support under this program. Forty 
seven grants were .for ETV: 6 grants for new activations and 41 grants for 
expansion or improvement of an existing facility. The remaining 27 grants 
were made to ER stations and represented 4 new starts and 23 grants for up- 
grading activities. The total number of noncommercial television stations 
on the air or under construction increased from 76 in 1963 to 241 by the 
end of FY 1974. During this same period 217 of the existing noncommercial 
television stations improved or expanded their facilities with Federal assis- 
tance. 

The number of full-service public radio stations in the country has increased 
from 40 in 1969, when Federal assistance to non-commercial radio stations 
was first made available, to 153 on-the-air or under construction at the end 
of FY 1974. Eighty seven of these radio stations utilized Federal assistance 
to expand and/or improve their facilities to become full-service community 
stations. Approximately 80% of the households in the U.S. are within reach 
of a noncommercial television signal; about 65% are served by noncommercial 
radio. At the present time 35 of the major metropolitan areas and much of 
the rural population of the country are without full-service public radio 
service. 

Program Effectiveness ; 

In the 11 years of Federal participation, the failure rate of stations which 
have become operational with help from the Federal Government has been zero. 
Only two of the stations expanded with EBFP assistance have ceased operation. 

Many local noncommercial broadcast stations are able to receive the network 
program services provided by the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) . The 
PBS program offerings to these stations have been highly beneficial by en- 
abling them to devote a greater amount of their resources to local quality 
productions. According to a recent survey, approximately 53% of the nation's 
schools receive instructional programs and 57% of elementary and secondary 
students use educational telecasts . 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies 

The Program (EBFP) utilizes studies conducted by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics in the continuing process of awarding Federal assis- 
tance grants and in the planning and development of needed broadcast facilities. 
Basic data is collected in five areas: (a) financial and programming, (b) 
employee, (c) station and transmission facilities (d) broadcast data, and 
(e) management personnel. The program continues to identify new data needs 
by keeping in close communication with all organizations which carry out re- 
search in the field of telecommunications. 
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A Study for the Office of Education performed by Battelle's Coluiribus 
^a^oraLries entitled A PINNING STUDY - THE FUTURE OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELECXDMMUNICATIONS , was completed this year. 

The study concluded that public telecommunications has great potential, 
but to fulfill that potential there is a need for re-examining goals, 
broadening current g-aidelines to take advantage of new technology, im- 
proving distribution capabilities, and setting minimum standards for 
production facilities. For the EBFP program it was recommended -- that _ 
primary emphasis be focused on extended and improved transmission, and the 
?undS of production capabilities must be carefully fl^^fJ^J^'^J"^ ^f,,, 
need for substantial pools of talent and equipment and the desire for local 

activity. 

Sources of Evaluation Studies ; 

1) EBFP Historical Operating Data 

2) surveys of existing facilities made by the National Center 
for Educational Statistics 

3) Corporation for Public Broadcasting surveys and studies 

4) National Association for Educational Broadcasting research 
studies . 

5) A Planning Study — The Future of Educational Telecommunications 
February, 1974, Battelle's Columbus Laboratories. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Year 


Authorization 


1972 


Indefinite 


1973 


Indefinite 


.1974 


Indefinite 


1975 


Indefinite 



ERIC 



Program Name : 

Educational Television Programming Support 

Legislation; Expiration Date : 

Cooperative Research Act FY 1975 

(P.L. 83-531) as amended 

Special Projects Act FY 1976 

(P.L. 93--380) 

Funding History : Year Authorization Appropriation 

$2,600,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 

Program Purpose and Operation : 

The Children's Television Workshop, producers of SESAME STREET and the 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, is an independent nonprofit organization chartered by 
the Regents, State University of New York. Support for SESAME STREET and 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANY comes from Federal, private and CTW self generated 
income with the U.S. Office of Education and the Program Cooperative, 
Public Broadcasting Service, as the main Federal contributors. CTW created 
and produced SESAME STREET, which is now in its sixth season of operation 
and THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, which is in its fourth year. 

SESAME STREET is an educational television program targeted at preschool 
disadvantaged children. Its major objective is to present the nation's 
three, four, and five year olds with an educational experience which will 
prepare them for school by stimulating their appetite for learning. The 
sixth season of SESAME STREET will be built around a curriculum of preschool 
instruction including symbolic representation, cognitive process, reasoning 
and problem-solving, and the child and his environment. Recently, the 
curriculum has been expanded to include bilingual-bicultural and ecological 
topics. An added dimension will be programming directed at divergent or 
creative thinking involving the ability to view individual objects in terms 
of the great many functions, or uses they can have. One goal in the social 
sphere is to introduce topics on career education and sex roles- Puppets, 
live-action film, and segments created on set have been designed to widen 
the occupational picture and make various careers and functions familiar 
and accessible to viewers. Little is known at present about the manner in 
which information on careers and sex roles works to affect children's 
developing conceptions about their own careers, or even more importantly, 
what effects on the career aspirations of young children may be achieved 
through planned intervention via television. A major objective, therefore, 
in planning an approach for SESAME STREET will be to determine what types 
of objectives it is appropriate to strive for; how much to emphasize positive 
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options vs. criticism of prevailing stereotypes; what types of information 
and what forms of production implementation seeiA most likely to lead to 
the various specific objectives which will have been defined. 

The curriculum runs for 26 weeks (130 hour-long programs), is produced 
in color, and most recently, has been offered for distribution beginning 
November 4, 1974. Television stations will broadcast the full series over 
a 26-week period, and then rebroadcast the programs in sequence over a 
second 26-week period, up to mid-November 1975. 

THE ELECTRIC COMPANY is designed to provide supplementary reading instruction 
for seven to ten-year-old children who are experiencing difficulties in 
learning to read. The target audience for the program is the second grader 
in the bottom half of his reading class. Since the original anticipation 
was that children would view the series at home without teacher supervision, 
modest goals were set in the area of decoding print. Over the course of 
subsequent seasons, as research with child viewers and consultation with 
advisors led to better production, the curriculum has shifted somewhat to 
reflect television's unique capability to graphically represent processes 
involved in reading, in addition to the phonic information. The evolution 
toward a process approach is evident ini the changes in curriculum statements 
for successive seasons. For example, there has been a decided shift in 
the presentation of one of the key skills on reading, from focusing on 
particular sounds to be blended, towards the process of combining sounds. 

THE ELECTRIC COMPANY will consist of 130 half -hour programs, produced in 
color, and offered for distribution beginning October 21, 1974 for a 
26-week period, and then re-broadcast in sequence for a second 26-week 
period, up to October of 1975. 

Program Scope : 

Last year approximately 10 million children viewed SESAME STREET and 
5 million viewed THE ELECTRIC COMPANY either at home or in the classroom. 
In a real sense, neither television nor the field of early childhood 
education in their broadest definition, will ever be quite the same again, 
since it was demonstrated that, for less than a penny a program, a child 
could learn useful academic and social skills from mass media. 

Program Effectiveness : 

Robert K. Yin, writing in ^'The Workshop and the World," a 1973 Rand Corporation 
Study states that, "The activities of the Children's Television Workshop have 
produced an impact on many different audiences. CTW has not only affected 
children's learning, but also may have changed parent and teacher attitudes 
toward early learning, influenced the use of television in schools, and 
changed attitudes toward producing new public broadcasting programs. 

The models and standards set have reached well beyond CTW to commercial and 
educational television around the world. Over fifty countries now broadcast 
SESAME STREET in the original version. Three foreign language versions, in 
German, Portuguese, and Spani^ih, have been produced with CTW consultation. 
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and others are in development. Much new children's programming now makes 
use of CTW models for educator input and evaluation. This is especially 
true in programs developed by government and philanthropic sources. Much 
of the initial planning of these projects — involving specification of 
educational and/or social goals, research-production interaction, a working 
advisory group of educational experts, budget projections adequate for mass 
audience entertainment (where that is a goal) and professional evaluation — is 
built upon CTW experience and many funders now require that these or 
similar concerns be addressed. 

There are two concurrent thrusts to CTW evaluation: formative and 
suramative. Formative evaluation refers to the collection of evidence 
during the development of a new curriculum in such a way that revisions 
of the curriculum can be based on this evidence. Formative evaluation 
provides CTW programs with the self-correction mechanism that contributes 
most to increasing effectiveness. A summative evaluation is used at the end 
of an educational course or program to determine its effectiveness. The 
formative techniques include: the ability of producers and educators to 
closely cooperate in developing quality programming; the development of tha 
Writers Notebook, (an operating manual based on the programs instructional 
goals which approaches each goal in terms of suggestions for production 
of broadcast material); curriculum quality control maintained by periodic 
re-evaluations of older material; pre-testing segments with groups of child- 
ren in different settings, to determine both appeal and educational effective- 
ness, role playing, interviews with children, and other formative techniques 
that have been refined as the programs are tested on children in lower 
socioeconomic neighborhoods, Suramative evaluation is conducted to determine 
if goals were achieved. It is done by contract with independent testing 
organizations, such as the Educational Testing Service and Research Triangle 
Institute. Rather than prove the same things annually the summative 
evaluation focuses on expanded or revised curriculum goals. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

The Office of Education has contracted with the Institute for Communications 
Research, Indiana University, to conduct a study on ^'The Federal Role in 
Children's Television Programming.** Data from this study will assist in 
future formulations of policy and funding decisions, through an analysis 
and estimate of the potential audiences and impact, examination of program 

alternatives, definitions of alternative Federal roles in support of children's 
television programs, examination of alternative communications formats and 
identification of areas for future research and study. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data; 

1. The First Year of Sesame Street: An Evaluation , Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, October 1970. 

2. The Second Year of Sesame Street; A Continuing Evaluation , Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, October 1971. 

3. Who Watched the Electric Company, The Electric Company in School 
Utilization Study; The 1971-72 School and Teacher Survey , Center 
for the Study of Education, Institute for Social Education, Florida 
State University, 1972. 

4. The Children's Television Workshop; How and Why It Works , Nassau 

County Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Jericho, New York, 1972. 

5. A Summary of the Major Findings from "Reading With Television ; An 
Evaluation of The Electric Company ", Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, March 1973. 

6. The Workshop and the World; Toward An Assessment of the Children 's 
Television Workshop , Rand Corporation, October 1973. 

7. The Federal Role In Children's Television , Indiana University 
(Expected Competion Date April 1975) 
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H. SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 



i 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



I{.ro8ram Name : 
Right-to-jRead 



Legislation ; 



Cooperative Research Act (P.L. 85-531) 
as amended 



Expiration Date; 



FY 1975 



Funding History ; 



Year 

FY 1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Authorization 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 



Appropriation 



2,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 



P rogram Purpose and Operation : 

The long-range goal of the Right to Read Program is to substantially increase 
functional literacy in this country. More specifically, the operational goal 
of Right to Read is to ensure that by 1980 ninety-nine percent of all people 
under 16 years of age living in the United States and ninety percent of all 
those over 16 f/ill possess and use literacy skills. The ability to read is 
essential for one to function effectively as an adult in our society Yet 
more than three million adults in the United States are illiterate and approxi- 
mately 18-1/2 million cannot read well enough to complete simple tasks required 
for common living needs. Millions of public school children require special 
instruction in reading. Even after they have completed high school, one-third 
of the new students in junior colleges need some type of reading help. 

Through the demonstration of effective and efficient reading programs and the 
provision of technical assistance and training, the objective of Right to Read 
iH to help all reading programs to become effective, regardless of the source 
^ot funding, the level of instruction or the age of the participant. This pro- 
gram hopes to influence Federal formula grant and discretionary funds as well 
as State and local funds, and will involve experimental, demonstration service 
and capacity-building activities. It will also be responsible for awarding a 
limited number of grants and contracts. 

Program Scope ; 

Ine Right tc Read Program provided support in various ways for State and local 
participants during F/ 74. By the end of the year, 174 

Drojects had been funded of which 68 were community based and" 106 verfe 
school based. Thirty-three of the projects were bilingual. 
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The 68 community based programs were directed toward the out-of-school adoles- 
cent population, the young adult and the older adult in need of reading help. 
Community based programs were much more diverse in type of location, population 
and program intent, and could be found, for example, in prisons, community 
colleges, local communities and on reservations. 

Thirty-one State Education Agencies have now been funded to develop and 
implement State-wide plans for the elimination of illiteracy. Key foci are: 
training local reading directors, providing technical assistance to 
lea's, disseminating program information, amassing public support for literacy 
efforts, conducting exemplary reading projects focused on training, and 
providing technical assistance designed to stimulate more effective reading 
programs throughout the State. In addition, five colleges received funds, 
which provided technical assistance through educational planners and reading 
consultants, who assisted projects in assessing needs, planning and 
implementing the reading programs as well as assisting in internal evaluation. 

Program Effectiveness : 

An evaluative study conducted by Contemporary Research, Inc. of 44 of the 106 
school based sites in FY 73 revealed that 28 of the 44 schools met or exceeded 
the criterion of one month gain in reading achievement for each month of reading 
instruction. Sixteen of the 44 schools failed to achieve the objective. 
Factors contributing to lack of achievement of the goal were: (1) request for 
extension of deadline for post-testing; (2) pre- and post-test data not on the 
same group of students; (3) many different reading tests used; (4) test data 
not in conformance with Right to Read requirements; and (5) late submission of 
test data. The, study is of questionable validity because the sample was clearly 
not representative and the data aggregated were of the '^apples and oranges" 
variety. In addition, the study makes no provision for determining the statis- 
tical significance of reported reading gains. 

The validation group of the Division of Management Improvement, Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Management, Planning and Technology submitted a 
Validation Study Report on* the Right to Read State Program in September 1974, 
as is customary for the few programs the Secretary selects for priority tracking. 
The validation group visited four of the 31 funded States and made several 
recommendations emanating from its primary conclusion that the Right to Read 
State FY 74 Program objectives were not achieved. 

Lessons learned from the 1974 experience suggest: 

(1) The need for ongoing technical assistance in the STate capacity- 
building tasks and the resultant need for staff with expertise in 
State agency operations, training, resource analysis and coordination; 

(2) The formulation of a viable liaison between demonstration projects 
and sea's in order to facilitate their utilization; 
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(3) The Involvement; of Right to Read State Directors in the development 
oC various instruments and materials; and 

(4) The need to increase the number of local directors in the training program- 
and the level of funding for Right to Read. , ' 

OngoinK and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 

An evaluation contract was let November 1973 to Pacific Training and Technical 
Assistance Corporation- Berkeley to study the effectiveness of the Community 
?Q7/ /° ^^^^ Program. The final report of this study is due in November 

u ;v findings will be based on a random sample of 24 projects drawn from 

the FY 74 population of 73 funded projects. The sampled projects involve 
two distinct models, e.g., 13 projects that serve "in school" youth and 11 pro- 
jects that serve "out-of-school" adults. The purpose of the study is to dis- 
cern the reading gains of students and adults in the sampled projects. The 
results of this study should allow program administrators to make judgments 
concerning some types of community based projects that are effective for 
various kinds of participants in various settings. 

Source of Evaluation Data ; 

1. The Information Base for Reading, 1971. 

Evaluation of School Based Right to Read Sites . Contemporary Research, 
Incorporated, Los Angeles, California. October 1973. 

3- Evaluation of a Sam ple of Community Based Right to Read Projects . Pacific 
Training and Technical Assistance Corporation, Berkeley, California. 1973. 

^- Briefing Package for the ASE Management Conference . October 23, 1974. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS - 



Program Name : 

Drug Abuse Education 

Legislation : 

Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-527); 
The Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Act 
(P.L. 93-422) 



Funding History : 



Expiration Date t 
FY 1977 



Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1971 


$10,000,000 


$ 5,610,000 


1972 


20,000,000 


12,400,000 


1973 


28,000,000 


12,400,000 


1974 


28,000,000 


• 6,000,000 


1975 


26,000,000 





Program Purpose and Operation : 

The principal purpose of the Program is to help schools and communities 

assess and respond to their drug problems by becoming aware of the nature 

of the problem and capable of developing strategies aimed at its causes rather than 

merely, its symptoms. The program strongly encourages a coordinated 

school-- community effort. 

Grants are awarded to State Departments of Education to assist local educational 
agencies in planning^, development and implementation of alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention programs. - 

Grants and contracts support activities such as the following: creative 

primary prevention and early intervention programs in schools; development, 

demonstration, evaluation and dissemina::icn of new and improved curricula 

on the problems of alcohol and drug abuse for use in education programs 

throughout the Nation; preservice and inservice training programs for 

teachers, counselors, law enforcement officials and other public service 

and community leaders; community education programs for parents and others 

on alcohol and drug abuse problems, for parents and others; and projects to recruit, 

train, organize and employ professionals and other persons, including former 
drug and alcohol abusers, to organize and participate in programs of public 
education in drug and alcohol abuse. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness : 

During the 1972-73 project year there were 55 State Education Agency- 
projects which impacted on an estimated 117,000 people through direct ft 
service, mostly in education and training, and 3.5 million people through a 
variety of indirect services, such as mass media efforts and the multiplier 
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effect of training trainers. With FY 73 funds, OE program personnel 
continued to provide these types of services, and cooperated with the 
designated single State Agencies (P.L. 92-455) in the development -f 
comprehensive State prevention plans. During this same period, one 
National and seven Regional Training Centers trained approximately 1200 
community leadership teams of 5 to 8 members each. Finally, 18 college- 
based and 40 community-based projects furnished education and training 
to approximately 22,000 youth and adults in schools and in the community; 
other direct services were provided to over 37,000 young people via 
hotlines, crisis centers, rap centers, counseling and alternative 
programs. Most of these projects are continuing to provide services 
into Fiscal Year 1974 with Fiscal Year 1973 funds. 

With Fiscal Year 1974 funds, OE initiated a new school-based team training 
program. Teams of educational personnel ~ administrators, teachers, 
counselors, psychologists — from 338 local education agencies received 
training and subsequent onsite support through this new program. The 
training of community-based teams was continued with grants to 248 
communities for this purpose. Training for both school and community 
teams was delivered through the network of 5 regional training centers. 
A new demonstration program to develop models for training preservice 
educational personnel was started in six participating colleges and 
universities. The National Action Committee for Drug Education continued 
to provide technical assistance to the national program. Two evaluation 
contracts were let: one for the evaluation of the new school-based 
training program and the other for the evaluation of the new preservice 
demonstration program. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies ; 
In process are three evaluation projects: 

(1) AIR evaluation of the new school-based program; 

(2) ABT evaluation of the new preservice demonstration program; 

(3) EJU White evaluation of the 1973 "Help Communities Help 
Themselves" program involving 900 conununity teams. This 
study is supported by the Special Action Office for Drue 
Abuse Prevention ( SAO DAP) , 

In addition, a National Data Base located at the Chicago regional training 
center is amassing a variety of data on both school and community-based 
teams. 

If funding ^-,r 1975 warrants, the Program would propose to fund a project 
to identify and validate promising drug abuse prevention programs nation- 
wide. 
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Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. Training for "People'' Problems: An Assessment of Federal 
Program Strategies for Training Teachers to Deal with 
Drug Education; 1971. 

2. Drug Abuse Program Report: Program Evaluation by Summer 
Interns; 1971. 

3. National Study of Drug Abuse Education Programs; 1972. 

4. Field Study of Drug Use and the Youth Culture; 1972. 

5. An Operationally-Based Information Support System for NDEP; 
in process. 

6. General Research Corp., College and Communities Study; 1974 

7. General Research Corp., Minigrant Study; 1974 

8. BRX/Shelley, "What Works and Why" project (Fifty Successful 
Practices); 1974. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPOKT ON EDUCATION PROnPAMS 



Program Name; 



Environmental Education 



Legislation ; 

Environmental Education Act of 1970 (P-L, 91-516); 
Extended bv P.L. 93-278 



Expiration Date : 



1977 



Funding History ; 



Year 



Authorization 



Appropriation 



FY 



1971 
1972 
1^73 
1974 
1975 



$ 5,000,000 
15,000,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 
5,000,000 



$ 2,000,000 



3,5lA,000i/ 
3,180,000 
2,000,000 
1,900,000 



Program Purpose and Operations 



The purpose of environmental education is to help individuals perceive 
environments in their totalities, develop an understanding of environ- 
mental phenomena and problems, and to identify and support educational 
activities which can enhance environmental quality. The Environmental 
Education Act is intended to encourage and support the development of 
resources required to achieve these objectivevS among all age groups and 
sectors of the country. 

The Act provides (1) broad authority for flexible, responsive support 
of environmental education development needs (rather than support of 
predesignated activities), (2) support for community group--sponsored 
nonformal education pro^iects, and (3) environmental education training 
for persons in education and other fields^ including those in business, 
industry and government whose activities may effect environment policies 
and activities and hence quality. 

The overall strategy of the Office of Environmental Education is to 
facilitate through technical assistance and grant funds the development 
of environmental education, e.g., environmental studies programs and 
educational resources devoted to educating and informing our citizens 
about. environmental quality and ecological balance. This strategy 
involves (1) development of content and process through pilot pro.iects, 
(2) the dissemination and transfer of effective materials and approaches 
through local and national demonstration pro^iects, and (3) through funds 
other than the Environmental Education Act, support of operational programs 



1/ Approximately $2 million withheld to cover backdated FV '72 grants. 
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Program Scope and Effectiveness ! 

Tt^Jlnf ^lT ^""^^^ ^"'^"nting to about $2.3 million were used to support 
1 ^ ? environmental education pro.iects. These included resource 
t development, personnel training, and community education in urban 
itZ'T. -d District- of ColumbL^ iT^' 



a. Resource Materials Development 36 

b. Personnel Development — 7 

c. Community Education — 20 

d. Elementary and Secondary Education — 16 

e. Minigrant Workshops — 27 ' . ' 

Hu^^^^Z^^'f '° P^°Pl^ have been provided direct train 

EdL^'"'^ -h-e pro.iects. Projects funded under'the Envir^taT 
Education Act during the past three years and those funded through other 
OE programs are being reviewed for possible dissemination. In aSditJon 
the Office of Environmental Education has awarded three contracts to ^^n'. 
approximately $400,000. The contracts will serve as a means of 
a conceptual framework and content resource bZ for the dev.! ^"""^'^^"^ 

from Tr-.ll ^ EE^ identified through analysis of products and experiences 

gr^ntf •:s^^:::rded!'^ ^-'^ - ^-osT 

'A competitive contract for $105,000 was awarded to the National Science 
Teachers Association for the development of instructional resource 
materials for teachers (Grades K-12) on energy allocation 
conservation and the implications for environLnt^ n Je^^^f:^,^^ 

needs The materials will be developed in cooperation with thrLtJonal 
Council for the Social Sciences and a special advisory committee consist ine 
of representatives of the corporate, educational, governmental and enJ^ron^ 
ment communities. The materials will provide teachers with bas^c iXma- 

arreL^rl^e^r^f^r^L::?^^^ -''-''^ classroom\c'tL^; 

Two contracts were awarded to Arizona State Universitv and the Association 
of American Geographers for the development of basic source mat eriaJon 

he relationships to and use of man-made environment arnat^ral eSironment 
topics in environmental education. t:iivironmenc 

Inf np'^i.^^ non-monetary assistance activities have included (1) assist- 
ing Oh, regional and headquarters, and program administrators in developiag 

in educational programs relating to environmental qualitv! ^"^erested 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluations 

None at this time. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

— ERIC/USOE Project Survey Reports/Documents 

— OE funded Project Reports 

— Developmental contract reports 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PKOGPANS 



Program Name ; 
Health and Nutrition 

Legislation ; Expiration Date : 

Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary 1978 
Education Act of 1965, Section 808; 
P.L. 93-380, Section 108 

Funding History ; Year Authorization Appropriation 

1971 $ 10,000,000 $ 2,000,000 

1972 16 , 000 ,000 2 , 000 , 000 

1973 26 , 000, 000 2 , 000 , 000 
197A — 2,000,000 
1975 — 900,000 

Program Purpose and Operation ; 

The purpose of the program is to demonstrate ways through which the gap 
between needs and delivery of nutrition/ health services for low-income 
children can be narroxv^ed by coordinating, focusing, and utilizing exist- 
ing health, health-related and educational resources at the local level, 
especially Federally funded programs. Federal programs involved in 
these collaborative activities are HEW Children and Youth Proiects, HFW 
Comprehensive Health Centers, NDm Community Mental Health Centers, as 
X'lell as OEO, Model Cities and Indian Healr.h Service programs. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

In FY 71, the first eight demonstration projects were funded, reaching 
10,600 children in 26 schools. In FY 72, these projects were continued 
and four new ones were added bringing the number of children served up 
to more than 15,000 in A5 schools. In FY 73, all 12 projects were 
continued for another year. In FY 74, five new grant awards were made 
for demonstration projects for two years of operational support. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

Provisions for an individual evaluation are included in each project, and 
plans are being made by the project staffs for the collection of 
appropriate data. However, these evaluations will not be available until 
the projects are completed. 

Sources of Evaluation Data ; 

Interim and annual progress reports are available from all twelve projects, 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 
Dropout Prevention 



Legislation ; 

Title VIII ESEA, Section 807 
Section 107 P.L. 93-380 
Funding History ; Year (FY ) 

1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



Expiration Date ; 
1978 



Authorization 

$ 30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
31,500^000 
33,000,000 
4,000,000 



Appropriation 

$ 5,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

«» 

The 1967 amendments to ESEA of 1965 established Title VIII, Section 807 to 
develop and demonstrate educational practices which show promise in reducing 
the number of children who fail to complete their elementary and secondary 
education. Funds are granted to local educational agencies to carry out, in 
schools with high dropout rates and with high percentages of students from 
families with low-income, innovative demonstration projects aimed at reducing 
the dropout irate. The program was funded at $5 million beginning in FY 1969, 
at $10 million in FY 71 and 72; in FY 73 the operating level was $7.5 million. 
-Nineteen projects and two one-year special projects have been funded since 
the program began. 

For the X969-1970 period^ grants were awarded to ten school systems submitting 
the most imaginative proposals for reducing the number of secondary education 
students leaving school before graduating. For FY 1971 an additional nine 
grants were awarded. Each of the funded projects must demonstrate ways for 
reducing the dropout rates in their schools systems as well as providi-ng^ insights 
for possible replication of their projects in other school systems. For 
FY 1973 nineteen were continued at $7.5 million. For FY 1974, nine remaining 
projects were continued at $4 million. 

Counseling services, staff training and curriculum or instructional revision 
were common activities to all projects. Fifteen projects conducted work-study 
or other vocational courses; four offered special services for pregnant students 
and five placed major emphasis on parental involvement. One project provided 
a "Personal Development Center" in an off-school facility for holding informal 
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sessions for students who wer^ unable to relate to conventioml instruct! 



on. 



la each funded project independent audits of evaluation and* management 
designs were required for the purpose of determining the nature of manage- 
ment and program practices of project personnel. Auditors' interim and 
final reports, evaluation reports from each project, and the USOE personnel 
participation provide the basis for gaining insights into the operation and 
progress of each project. 

Program Scope and Effectiveness ; 

In FY 1974, nine projects were continued at a cost of $4,000,000. In addition, 
ten projects previously funded and which were due to terminate in FY 1974 are 
still in operation because of the release of $1.5 million in funds which were 
impounded. The total number of student participants during the peak- of the 
program is estimated at 60,000. Total staff is estimated at 1,100. "Data pro- 
vided from the projects indicate that the dropout rate has been reduced in the 
target schools. A current project validation effort is expected to provide 
definitive data concerning the overall effectiveness of the program. Dropout 
rates at the beginning of the program for the 19 projects ranged from a low 
of 5% to a high of 60%. The dropout improvement rate is currently estimated 
at a median gain of 46% for the 19 projects with a range of about 21% to 99%. 

Information about the Dropout Prevention Program comes from two main sources: 
(1) the Consolidated Program Information Report which provides data primarily 
upon expenditures and program participation and (2) evaluation reports and 
individual audits on each local project. The evidence from these reports in- 
dicates that the Dropout Prevention Program is well-focused upon its target 
population and that most projects ha.ve been effective in reducing the dropout 
rate. 

The Dropout Prevention Program has demonstrated that it is possible to reduce 
the dropout rate significantly in schools and school systems which structure 
themselves along an accountability model. Of the ten projects originally 
funded in FY 1969, data shows a 45.3% reduction in number of dropouts during 
a three year period for target groups. These trends are continuing. For nine 
additional projects funded in FY 1971, the dropout rate went from 12.4% to 
8.7% in two years. Recent evaluation reports support these results. The 
Englewood, Colorado project reports that the dropout rate prior to institution 
of the project was 15%. During the first year of the project it was reduced 
to 5%.^ In the Fall River, Massachusetts project, the rate went from 15.2% to 
10.7% in two years. They also report significant increases in reading achieve- 
ment and self-concept, increased attendance, cooperative planning and decision- 
making on the part of students, teachers and administrators and parent involve- 
ment in decision-making. The Dayton, Ohio project reports that during the year 
prior to the initial funding of tie project, the dropout rate was 18.1%. This 
year, the dropout rate for the target school was 7.7% but only 2.7% for the 
students in the dropout program. In Seattle, the project reduced dropout rates 
from 16.86% in the first year to 5.45% last year. Absenteeism dropped from 
62.5% to 32%. At River ton, Wyoming, the dropout rate has gone from 9.6% to 8.6% 
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and an almost total absence of vandalism has been noted within the target pop- 
ulation. At Oakland, California, Project MACK started with a dropout rate of 
12%. The most recently reported rate was 6.5%. Class-cutting was reduced by 
half and school attendance improved. The Detroit project achieved a decrease 
of about 38% in the dropout rate during the four years of its existence. 
Absenteeism decreased by 6% during the past year and expulsions declined by b/o. 
In Baltimore, the average dropout rate for the public schools as a whole was 
13.3%. At the target area for the dropout project, the rate was 12.8% and for 
the project participants only 6.8%. Attendance improved and 76.1% showed 
improvement in most achievement areas tested. At Tuskeegee, initial dropout 
rates of more than 13% are now close to zero because of a unique system of 
use of parent-counselor aides as attendance officers and counselors. 

Gains in dropout reduction are attributed to multi-component approaches which 
include attempt to raise achievement levels ip reading and^ mathematics , work 
study programs involving private industry and other agencies, staff training, 
improved pupil personnel services, community involvement, and special classes 
for students considered most dropout prone. Annual dropout project staff 
leadership conferences have served to disseminate successful practices. A 
handbook of practices found most useful in reducing dropout has been prepared 
and is in publication. 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

An overall program evaluation and dissemination activity is currently in 
operation. 

Sources of Evaluation Data : 

1. FY 1973 reviews of the evaluation and audit reports from the 
nineteen dropout prevention program — OE. 

2. Consolidated Program Information Report OE. (Study under auspices of NOES) 

3. Final Evaluation Report, Project Outreach, August, 1972. 

4. Results of project validation activity currently in progress. 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name : 

General Program Dissemination: Office of Public Affairs 



Legislation: 



General Education Provisions 
Act, Section 412 



E xpiration Date: 
None 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 



A UTHORIZATION 

Indefinite 

t* 
II 
II 
II 



APPROPRIATION 

$1,600,000 
500,000 
400,000 
400,000 

-0- 
250,000 



Prngram_Pur pose and Operation : 

The purpose of General Program Dissemination is to make information available 
to the widest possible audience -- including the general popu' ion as well 
as professional educators — about programs deriving from Offx^e of Education 
supported research and practices . The funds are expended primarily through 
contracts for performing public information functions by means of various 
mass media and through meetings, conferences, or workshops. The purpose of 
these activities is to foster awareness of OE programs and to encourage 
individuals to take an active role in improving education in their communities . . 
General Program Dissemination activities have been underway since FY 1970. 

Prog ram Scope and E ffectiveness : 

Funds were not appropriated for General Program Dissemination in FY 1974. 

Under the Continuing Resolution, however, $117,247 was obligated for prints 

of an Environmental Education film, which had been produced with FY 1972 

funds. The obligation was charged against program administration. A 

number of projects funded in preceding fiscal years were ongoing during 

FY 1974. These include distribution of films on the Right to Read 

and early childhood education, and a public information campaign to stimulate 

student interest in seeking technician education. Available statistics indicate 

wide public contact of some of the products coming out of projects funded 

in FY 1970 through FY 1973. Between August 1971 and December 31, 1974, 

the film "The Right to Read" had been shown 73,339 times to an estimated 
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total audience of 2.7 million, and it had been telecast 2,083 times to 
56.1 million viewers at a time value of $212,817. As of December 1974, 
"The First Years Together", a film on early childhood education had been 
shown 37,596 times to an estim.ated audience of 1.1 million. Telecasts 
of this film total 1,407, at a time value of $129,713, and an estimated 
vv.ewership of 37 million. During FY 74, 473,400 persons who saw advertising 
materials on technician careers requested a copy of the booklet, ^'25 Technical 
Careers You Can Learn in Two Years or Less." 



Ongoing and Pla n ned Evaluation Studies; 

Evaluation is built into each individual project as part of the management 
process . No separate formal evaluations have been performed or are 
contemplated . 

Sources of Evaluation Data: 



Informal "inhouse*' assessments 
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kimiAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION RPOGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Pvevision of Impacted Areas as it Relates to Indian Children 
(Payments to LEA's for Indian Education) 



Legislation; 



Indian Education Act of 1972, 
Public Law 92-318, Part A 



Expiration Date: 
July 1, 1978 



FUNDING HISTORY 



YEAR 

FY 73 
FY 74 
FY 75 



AUTHORIZATION 

$196,177,204 
208,000,000 
235,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 

$11,500,000 
25,000,000 
25,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation: 

The pij.rpose of this program is to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies for elementary and secondary programs to meet the 
special educational needs of Indian children. Grants are made to applicant 
local educational agencies according to the number of Indian students enrolled 
and the State average per pupil expenditure. Programs funded by these grants 
are interfded to improve educational opportunities for Indian children by 
providlr{g additional teachers and teacher aides in the basic skill areas of 
reading and mathematics, new supportive services , including home liaison, 
guidance and counseling services, and bilinqual/bicultural activities. 



Program Scope; 

Monies appropriated under Part A of the Indian Education Act are used for: 

1. Grants to local education agencies which provide free 
education to Indian children, and 

2. Financial assistance to schools on or near reserva- 

tions which are non-local educational agencies in existence for more than 
three years . 

For any fiscal year an amoutit not in excess of X0% of the amount appropriated 
for Part A x^^ill be expended for non-local educational agencies. The amc"unt 
of the grant to which a local education agency is entitled is equal to the 
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average per pupil expenditure for such agency multiplied by the sum of the 
number of Indian children served, as determined by the Commissioner. 

If the sums appropriated for any fiscal year for making payments under 
this title are not sufficient to pay in full the total amounts which all 
local educational agencies are eligible to receive under this title for 
that fiscal year, the maximum amounts which all such agencies are eligible 
to receive under this title for such fiscal year shall be ratably reduced. 

Data from the 1974 Indian enrollment/entitlement computation indicated 
that over 2600 local educational agencies would be eligible for funding 
under Part A, Title IV, P.L. 92-318. During fiscal year 1974, 1098 of 
these eligible agencies applied for funds to plan, develop, and/or operate 
programs designed to meet the special educational needs of Indian children. 
Of the applications received, 854 grants were awarded. (During fiscal 
year 1974, approximately 214,350 children were enrolled in LEA's receiving 
Part A grants.) These grants average approximately $111 per child. 



Program Effectiveness: 

This program has been in operation only a short time and measures of 
effectiveness will not be available until next year. However, there is 
currently in the developmental stage an Indian E^ducation Program Monitoring 
and Process Evaluation System. This system is designed to determine if 
the major programs under the Indian Education Act are meeting the goals and 
objectives specified in the law. In this regard, an assessment of known 
services and activities that Indians are presently receiving and projected 
to receive in conjunction with some broad measures of how successful the 
projects are in meeting their objectives is planned. 



Ongoino; and Planned Evaluation Studies: 
Ongoing process evaluation survey 



Sources of Evaluation Data: 
Program review materials 
Program audits 
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!• Indian Education Programs 

!• Revision of Impacted Areas as It Relatfes to 
Indian Children 

2, Special Programs and Projects to Imptove Educational 

Opportunities for Indian Children 

3. Special Programs Relating to Adult Education 

for Indians 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
\ EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: 

Special Programs and Proiects to Improve Educational OnDorturiities 
for Indian ChiTdren 



Legislation: Expiration Date: 

Indian Education Act of 1972 July 1, 1978 

P,L, 92-318, Part B 



FUNDING HISTORY YEAR AUTHORIZATION APPROPRIATION 

FY 73 $25,000,000 $ 5,000,000 

FY 74 35,000,000 12,000,000 

FY 75 35,000,000 12,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operations: 

The purpose of this program is to support planning, pilot, and demonstration 
projects to test and demonstrate the effectiveness of programs for improving 
educational opportunities for Indian children, by providing services not 
otherwise available, and by assistiiig in the development and operation of 
preservice and inservice training programs for education personnel. Grants 
are made, upon receipt of applications and approval by the Commissioner of 
Education, to Indian tribes, organizations, and institutions. State and locaT 
educational agencies, and federally supported elementary and secondary schools 
for Indian children. The applications fall into the general area of 
cultural and educational enrichment programs and services. 

Program Scope : 

During the fiscal year 1974, the Office of Education received 438 applications 
to support planning, pilot, and demonstration projects. One-hundred and thirty- 
five applicants received awards. The approved projects dealt with the development 
of bilingual/bicultural programs, instructional materials and media centers., 
compensatory education, cultural enrichment, dropout prevention, and vocational 
training. 

Program Effectiveness : 

This program has been in operation only a short time and measures of 
effectiveness will not be available until next year. However, an Indian 
Education Program Monitoring and Process Evaluation System is currently being 
developed. This system is designed to determine whether the major programs 
under the Indian Education Act are meeting the goals and objectives specified 
in the law. 
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Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 
Ongoing process Evaluation Survey 
Sources of Evaluation Data ; 
Program review materials 
Program audits 
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ANNUAL EVALUATION REPORT ON 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Program Name: , 

Special Programs Relating to Adult Education for Indians 



Legislation; 

Indian Education Act of 1972 
P.L. 92-318, Part C 



Expiration Date: 
July 1, 1978 



FUNDING HISncORY 



YEAR. 

FY 73 
FY 74 
FY 75 



AUTHORIZATION 

$ 5,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 



APPROPRIATION 

$- 500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 



Program Purpose and Operation : 

The purpose of this program is to improve the educational opportunities for 
adult Indians by making grants to State not from programs per se and local 
educational agencies, and to Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations. 
The projects are designed to plan for, test and demonstrate effectiveness 
of programs for adult education for Indians. The projects are intended to 
assist in the establishment and operation of programs which are designed to 
provide basic literacy opportunities to all Indi^in adults to qualify them 
for high school equivalency certificates in the shortest period of time. 
Upon receipt of applications and approval, grants are made by the 
Commissioner of Education. Federally supported elementary and secondary 
schools are not eligible to receive grants for adult Indian programs. 



Program Scope; 



During fiscal year 1974, the Office of Education received 110 applications 
to support planning, pilot, and demonstration projects. Thirty-eight 
applicants received grant awards. In general, applications consisted of 
proposed pilot and demonstration projects designed to improve the emplojnnent 
and educational opportunities of adult Indians. More specifically, the 
approved applications dealt with the development of projects which would 
enable Indian adults to obtain high school diplomas, improve their 
communication skills, and participate in career development programs. 

P rogram Effectiveness : 

This program has been in operation only a short time and measures of 
effectiveness will not be available until next year. However, there is an 
Indian Education Program Monitoring and Process Evaluation System in the 
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the developmental stage. This system is designed to determine if 

the major programs under the Indian Education Act are meeting the goals 

and objectives specified in the law- 

Ongoing and Planned Evaluation Studies : 

None at present 

Ongoing process evaluation survey 
Sources of Evaluation Data ; 
Program review materials 
Program audits 
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FORMAL Program evaluations 

COMPLETED AND IN PROCESS 
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